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I. 
THE RELATION OF GOD TO THE WORLD. 


LL theology, and for that matter all philosophy and all science 
as well, must be Theo-centric ; must have God for its beginning 
and end. There is a great deal of confusion of thought arising from 
substituting words for thoughts, in the pious claim in vogue nowa- 
days that all Theology must be grouped Christo-centrically. There 
is an immense sense in which every loyal Christian will recognize 
this as true. In the first place, the revelation of God in Christ is so 
infinitely more clear and full than in all the universe beside, that we 
may well say not only that Christ is God, but also that there is no 
God other than the one whose consummate self-revelation is in 
Christ. In the second place, Christ is undoubtedly the Author and 
Finisher of our faith, and the beginning and ending of human salva- 
tion. The entire scheme of salvation begins and ends in his person 
and work. And in the ¢hzrd place, all power in all worlds is put 
into Christ’s hands, so that all events are controlled by his will, all 
history revolves around his person, and all science finds its key in 
his doctrine. Notwithstanding all this, however, Christ is central 
because Christ is God. The unincarnate God and his natural rela- 
tions to the universe must be logically prior to and more fundamental 
than the incarnate God and his gracious relations to his creatures. 
The Apostle Paul has a deep meaning when he says, 1 Cor. xi. 3: 
‘**The head of every man is Christ, . . . and the head of Christ is 
God,” which is equivalent to saying: ‘‘ The centre of every man is 
Christ, and the centre of Christ is God.’’ 
Three questions, therefore, obviously lie at the foundation not 


only of all man’s religious knowledge, but equally at the foundation 
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of every possible form of knowledge. (1) Istherea God? (2) What 
is God? (3) What is God’s relation to the universe? And if he 
does sustain a relation to the universe which is in any degree intel- 
ligible to us,, a fourth question emerges, (4) What is the sphere, 
nature, and extent of his providential action upon or in reference to 
his creatures ? 

The answer to the first question, as to the fact of God’s existence, 
we propose in this article to assume as granted. The most certain 
of all truths is the existence of God. , 

I. The second question, therefore, presents itself: What do we 
know as to the essential nature of God? God reveals himself to us 
through the simultaneously concurrent action of two sources of 
knowledge, neither of which could give us the information sepa- 
rately. We are each one immediately conscious that we are intelli- 
gent, moral, voluntary agents and true causes. This, and all that 
this involves, comes to us by consciousness. It is the most imme- 
diate and certain of all knowledge, and that upon which all other 
knowledge rests, and we give definite expression to this self-knowl- 
edge when we call ourselves spirits and persons. It is precisely this 
and nothing else that we mean by the words “ spirit’’ and ‘‘ person.”’ 
When we come to look upon the course of external nature, to reflect 
upon our own origin and history, internal and external, and upon 
the history of the human race and the life of the general community 
of which we form a part, we immediately and indubitably discern 
everywhere the presence and control of a being like ourselves in 
kind. In that intelligible order which pervades the infinite multi- 
plicity and heterogeneity of events which makes science possible, we 
see and certainly know the presence of intelligence, of personal will, 
of moral character—z.e., of all that is connoted by our common term 
‘* personal spirit.’” God is seen to be of common generic character 
with ourselves. The great difference we see is that while we are 
essentially limited in respect to time, or space, or knowledge, or 
power, God, the personal agent we see at work in nature and history, 
is essentially unlimited in all these respects. The only reason that 
so many students of natural science have found themselves unable 
to see God in nature is that their absorption in nature has made 
them lose sight of their own essential personality. Hence they have 
attempted to interpret the phenomena of consciousness in the terms 
of mechanical nature, instead of interpreting nature under the light 
of self-conscious spirit. But the scientist, after all, comes before his 
science, the reader before the book he deciphers ; and the intelligi- 
bility of nature proves its intelligent source, and the essential like- 
ness of the author of nature who reveals himself in his work, and 
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the interpreter of nature who retraces his processes and appreciates 
alike the intellectual and the artistic character of the design. 

Since God is infinite, of course a definition of him is impossible. 
Obviously no bounds can be drawn around the boundless, God can 
be known only so far forth as he has chosen to reveal himself ; and 
being essentially infinite, every side and element of his nature is 
infinite, and every glimpse we have of his being involves the outlying 
immensity or transcendent perfection which cannot be known. But 
since we have been created in his likeness, and since we discern him 
in all his works as like ourselves, an intelligent and moral personal 
spirit, we can define our idea of him by stating (1) the genus or kind 
to which he is known to belong, and (2) the differentia or differences 
which distinguish him from all other beings of that kind. The best 
definition of the idea of God ever given is constructed on this prin- 
ciple :. First, as to his kind ; God is a. Personal Spirit. Second, as 
to his difference from all other spirits; God is infinite, eternal, 
unchangeable, and in all his moral attributes absolutely perfect ; and 
he is infinite, eternal, and unchangeable alike in his being, in his 
wisdom, in his power, etc. 

First, as to his kind ; God is a personal spirit. We mean by this 
precisely what we mean when we affirm that we ourselves are per- 
sonal spirits. This conception comes wholly from consciousness, 
and it is absolutely certain. We see and know God as manifested 
in his activities alike in the whole world within us and around us as 
far as the remotest star, to be another of the same kind with our- 
selves. We know ourselves to be intelligent causes. We see him 
likewise to be an intelligent cause and the original, the absolute, 
and the perfect one. 

In applying this law in constructing our idea of God, we proceed 
according to three principles of judgment: (1) That of causality. 
We judge the nature of every cause from what we see of its effects. 
We judge the character of every author from what we read of his 
works. So the manifold works of God, past and present, physical 
and spiritual, reveal his nature as first cause. (2) That of negation. 
We deny of him all those attributes and conditions the possession 
of which involves imperfection—e.g., materiality, bodily parts or 
passions, the limitations of time or space. (3) That of emznence. 
We attribute to him all that is found to be excellent in ourselves in 
absolute perfection and in unlimited degree. 

This leads necessarily to the discrimination, in the second place, of 
those properties which distinguish God from all other personal 
spirits. 

I. We know ourselves as causes. We can really originate new 
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things. But we are dependent and limited causes. We did not 
originate, and we cannot sustain ourselves. We can put forth our 
causal energy only under certain conditions, and we can bring to 
pass only a limited class of effects; but God as a cause is absolutely 
independent and unlimited. He is the uncaused first cause of all 
things. He isan eternal and necessary being, who has his own cause 
in himself. He is not only the first link in the chain of causation, 
but he is the everywhere present, sustaining, and actuating basis of 
all dependent existence and the originating concause of all causa- 
tion, because we and all other dependent causes act only as we live 
and move and have all our being in him. 

2. We know ourselves always and necessarily as existing, think- 
ing, and acting under the limitations of time and space. We can 
think or act only under these limitations, But God necessarily 
transcends them all and condescends to them only on occasion, at 
his own pleasure, in the way of self-limitation. 

We began to be at a definite period in the past. We continue to 
exist and to think and to act through a ceaseless succession of 
moments, the present moment ever emerging out of the future, and 
immerging into the past. But God is without beginning, or succes- 
sion, or end. Alli duration, past, present, and future, is always 
equally comprehended in his infinite consciousness as the ETERNAL 
NOW. 

We are in space definitely, and are surrounded by it, and pass 
from one position to another through all the intermediate portions 
of space in succession. But God fills all space ; not by extension, 
like the water of the sea, or as the atmosphere ; not by multiplica- 
tion nor by a rapid movement, like a ubiquitous general along the 
line of his army ; not as represented by his agents, as the head of 
an army or state may be said to be, and to act wherever his agents 
carry out his orders ; not by his knowledge or his power merely, as 
when an astronomer may be said to be in thought wherever his tele- 
scope points, or as when a great statesman may be said to reign 
wherever his laws are obeyed, but by reason of his own infinite 
perfection, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are in their whole undi- 
vided being present at every point of space at every moment of 
time. The whole God is always everywhere ; within all things, act- 
ing from within outward from the centre of every atom, and from 
the innermost springs of the life, and thought, and feeling, and will 
of every spirit ; without all things, embracing them as an infinite 
abyss, and acting upon them in a thousand ways from without. 

3. We know ourselves as possessing the spoiled and defaced linea- 
ments of a moral character, the main elements of which are truth, 
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purity, justice, and benevolence. We know that God, who has 
revealed his character in the external physical world, in human his- 
tory, and in the Person of his Son, Jesus Christ, is the absolute norm 
of our moral ideal. Our morality is reflected ; his is the original and 
radiant. Ours is defective; his is absolute. It has become the 
weak and conceited mode of those who pose as the advanced thinkers 
of this luxurious age to emphasize the benevolence of God at the 
expense of his immaculate holiness and justice. They teach us that 
the cultured mind finds the old doctrines of blood expiation and of 
eternal perdition utterly inconsistent with its better idea of God. 
They think the great God is altogether such a one as themselves, 
and therefore better represented in their ‘‘ Christian Consciousness”’ 
than in his inspired WORD. The ground of this widely advertised 
opinion is purely subjective—the ‘* Christian Consciousness’’ of 
the cultured ¢te in contradistinction to the historic Christian Con- 
sciousness of the ages. The facts are all on the other side. The 
terrible record of human history blazed all along its ‘line with the 
fires of judgment kindled by a sin-hating God, the death-throes of 
individuals and of nations; the answering cry of the human con- 
science in ceaseless rites of blood on altars and penitential stools ; 
the entire voice of revelation, from the cherubim with the fiery 
sword driving out the homeless, helpless first pair from Eden ; the 
appalling thunders and lightnings of Sinai; the history of Canaan 
exterminated and of Israel chastened ; the awful horrors of Geth- 
semane and Calvary ; the destruction of Jerusalem, and the disper- 
sion and bondage of the Jews; on through all history to the final 
issue of the Lake of Fire, set as the background to the picture of 
the Paradise Regained ; the eternal wailing and the smoke of tor- 
ment ascending forever and ever—these FACTS all stand as the un- 
questionable evidence of the existence of other moral perfections in 
God besides Benevolence. 

II. The third question remains, What relation does God sustain 
to the universe he has called into being ? 

It is very evident that since we are able to comprehend neither 
God’s essential being nor his mode of existence superior to the 
limits of either time or space, nor the nature of his agency in creat- 
ing, upholding in being, or in governing his creatures, we cannot 
by any central principle or a prior? mode of reasoning think out a 
perfect theory of his relation to the universe. We can only state 
severally the separate facts as we know them, leaving their complete 
elucidation and reconciliation to the future; and we are both 
assisted and confirmed in our effort to present all the facts compre- 
hended by the circumstance that different heretical schools of 
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thought emphasize one or another of these facts, while they deny or 
suppress the rest. Here we have a new and striking illustration of 
the universal principle that all heretical dogmas are partial truths— 
true in what they assert, false in what they deny or ignore. Ortho- 
doxy is always catholic truth, embracing and integrating all the 
possibly separate and apparently incongruous parts and aspects of 
the truth. Thus in the present instance we have the Agnostics, 
who maintain that the Infinite is the Unknowable ; the Deists, who 
set God apart from the world, separate upon his throne in heaven, 
and those who maintain exclusively the fact that God is immanent 
or uniformly and universally present in all things, while they deny 
or ignore hjs equal transcendence above and over all things. True 
Christian Theism maintains all these partial truths as equal parts of 
the one truth. God is at once the unfathomable Abyss, the trans- 
cendent Father, King, and Judge, the immanent and vital Spirit. 
First, God is unknowable, the infinite Abyss of darkness in which 
the universe floats as an atom. Herbert Spencer’s philosophy 
emphasizes the truth that the more science advances the more must 
the questions as to origin, first cause, ultimate force and end be 
pushed back into darkness. If you light a spark in a starless night 
it will fill a small sphere of illuminated space extending equidistant 
in all directions. If the spark becomes a candle, if the candle 
becomes a flame of gas, if the gas flame becomes an electric arc, if 
the electric arc becomes a sun, in every case the sphere of light will 
grow as the cube of its radius, and as the sphere of light becomes 
larger and larger, in exact proportion will it be enfolded within an 
ever-growing sphere of darkness. In this sense the more we medi- 
tate upon him, God is ever beyond. In this sense while the sphere 
of human knowledge is ever increasing, and will through eternity 
never cease to increase, God is always unknowable ; and the sphere 
of a creature’s knowledge, be it that of an infant, or of a man, or of 
a philosopher, or of a prophet, or of a saint, or of an Archangel in 
heaven, will float as a point of light athwart the bosom of that God 
who is the infinite Abyss forever. This tremendous fact conditions 
all human knowledge in every stage of it. We can know anything 
only imperfectly, whether in Science or Theology, because we only 
know things in parts, and can never comprehend the absolute whole. 
The botanist cannot comprehend a single flower, except as he takes 
in the whole plant, nor the whole plant except as he takes in the 
whole species, nor the whole species except as he takes in the whole 
genus, nor the whole genus except as he takes in the whole system 
of organized life, the entire fauna and flora and all their history on 
the earth. The teacher may easily explain the laws and movements 
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of the solar system to his class, but knows them himself very 
partially, since he knows so little of the realities or of the history of 
the stellar universe of which the solar system is so small a depend- 
ency. All things go out into mystery. All our knowledge is con- 
ditioned upon the essential unknowableness of God. In all our 
knowing and in all our worship the infinite God is always beyond. 

This side of the truth is taught as clearly in the oldest word of 
revelation as it isin the latest word of science. ‘‘ Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection? It is high as heaven ; what canst thou do? deeper than 
hell; what canst thou know? The measure thereof is longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea.”’ (Job xi. 7-9.) 

Second, God is transcendent—that is, he is a distinct person sepa- 
rate from the world and from all other persons, who speaks to us face 
to face, who commands our wills and regulates our lives from on 
high, who upon occasion when he wills acts upon the universe or any 
part of it from without. He is objective to each one of us as a dis- 
tinct person, alike when he speaks to us and when we speak to him. 
He created all things out of nothing. The universe is not a modifi- 
cation of his essence, nor is it confused with his substance; he is 
essentially something other than any one, or than all of his creatures, 
the extra-mundane God. The relation he sustains to the universe, 
therefore, is analogous to that of a Maker to his work, of a preserver 
and governor of a mechanism, of a Father to his children, of a 
Moral Ruler to his intelligent and responsible subjects. 

This view of the nature of God and of his relation to the world, 
and especially his relation to created spirits, is common to Deists 
and Christian Theists. It is denied utterly by Pantheists, and it is 
ignored in whole or in part by the modern special advocates of the 
immanence of God, as containing all the essential truth related to 
our interests in the matter. Yet this view just presented of God’s 
separate personality and agency and objectivity to man, and tran- 
scendence above the world, is true and infinitely important, although 
we concede it is not the whole truth known to us on the subject. 
The view of God as extra-mundane is essentially the moral view of 
his relation to the world; that which recognizes his immanence is 
pre-eminently the religious view. If he be not extra-mundane, if 
he be not a separate transcendent person revealing himself objec- 
tively, commanding from above, and working upon his creatures 
from without, it follows that he cannot sustain either social or 
governmental relations to us; he cannot be truly our Father, or 
our Lawgiver, or our moral Governor, or our Judge, distributing 
rewards and punishments ; he cannot come down at his will from 
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without and work miracles of grace or power as signs and seals to 
his intelligent creatures. : 

This is the prominent view embraced by the mass of the wor- 
shippers in all theistic religions, Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans 
alike, and among all historic bodies of Christians, Greeks, Roman- 
ists, and all classes of Protestants. It is realized in the conscious- 
ness of every repentant sinner and of every believing Christian. It 
is implied in all faith and obedience, in all prayer and praise, and 
hence in all the psalms, hymns, and prayers of the Church. It is 
taught equally in all Scripture, the New Testament as well as the 
Old, which shows forth Jehovah as sitting upon his throne in 
heaven, and as sending his messengers, and of transmitting his 
energies and his judgments from heaven to earth, as marshalling the 
hosts of heaven and the nations of the earth from afar. Above all 
is this truth made patent as the sky, a matter of daily experience in 
the personal incarnation of God in Christ. Christ is God. Christ is 
the same to-day and forever as he was when he lived on earth. God 
is therefore a Person who is outside of and distinct from the world 
and all other persons ; who speaks to us and we speak to him ; who 
hears us and we hear him; who commands, leads, and guides us from 
without as another, and in whose personal society and under whose 
blessed reign we shall be transcendently happy forever. 

In the ¢hzrd place, God is Immanent. He is everywhere present 
in every point of space and within the inmost constitution of all 
created things at the same time. God’s activity springs up from 
the central seat of energy in all second causes, and acts from within 
through them, as well as from without wpox them. He reveals him- 
self in us and to us through our own subjectivity, as well as objec- 
tively through the things presented to our senses. He is the uni- 
versal, present, and active basis of all being and action, the first 
cause, ever living and acting in all second causes. 

This is evident (1) from the essential nature of God as omnipresent 
and as first cause, the foundation of all dependent existence, and 
the ultimate source of all energy. (2) This is evident from what we 
see very plainly in the entire sphere and history of the physical uni- 
verse. The impression made by the most transient observation is 
abundantly confirmed by science, that the continuity of physical 
causation through all worlds, through every sphere of mechanical, 
chemical, and vital action, and through all succeeding ages is abso- 
lutely unbroken. There are no broken links, no sudden emergencies 
of disconnected events, but a continuous sequence of cause and 
effect everywhere. 

The deistical conception of God’s relation to the universe is anal- 
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ogous to that of a human mechanist to the machinery he has made 
and operates. He sits outside his engine, feeds its forces, adjusts 
its parts, controls its action, and thus directs its energies upon the 
accomplishment of its appointed ends. 

The conception of God and of his action as immanent in the uni- 
verse—as acting from within through the spontaneities of the things 
which he has made rather than upon them from without—is anal- 
ogous rather to the action of the vital principle of a plant, which as 
a plastic architectonic energy is ever present within the germ from 
its first formation, and continues to control all the natural physical 
forces engaged in the upbuilding of the organism through all its 
organs during its entire life. The works of man are built up by the 
adding part to part, by external forces. The works of God grow 
continuously, through the evolution of germs from within, by in- 
ternal forces. Thus in spite of the infinite number and diversity of 
the forces interacting in all the physical universe, and of all the wills 
interacting in human society, the history alike of the physical uni- 
verse and of human society presents the absolutely continuous 
unfolding of a single plan. 

The same great truth is illustrated in our religious experience. A 
divine power not ourselves working for righteousnéss enters us on 
the side of our own subjectivity, and is confluent always with our 
most spontaneous and least deliberative exercises. Thus regenera- 
tion is an effect of God’s immediate working within the soul below 
our consciousness, giving a new character to all our conscious states 
and acts. God acts in us constantly to will, and by willing to do, 
of his good pleasure ; and thus also while each book of Holy Script- 
ure was written by a human author in the language and style 
peculiar to his age, his nation, and to his personal character and in 
the perfectly free exercise of all his faculties, yet all are the WORD 
OF GOD. His suggestive, elevative, and directive influence has so 
worked in the writers from within, mingling freely with their own 
spontaneities, that the writing is at once both God’s and theirs, both 
supernatural and natural, because they, being men, wrote as they 
were moved by the immanent Spirit of God. Angels and men 
influence each other from without by objective presentations ; God 
influences all from within by subjective inspirations and impulses. 
Hence all realize the truth complementary to that of his extra- 
mundane existence, that we live and move in him, and have all our 
being in him. In some distant sense, as the birds draw their life 
from and have their being in the air, God is the one essential funda- 
mental environment and life-condition of all creatures. 

The consequences of this great fact of the divine immanence are : 
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1. The whole universe exists in God. As the stars in the ether, 
as the clouds in the air, the whole universe floats on the pulsing 
bosom of God. 

2. All the intelligence manifested in the physical universe, all the 
larger and timeless intelligence which embraces and directs the 
limited and transient intelligence of the human actors in the drama 
of history, is of God. In the physical world we see an infinitude of 
blind, unconscious forces, apparently independent in their nature 
and source, working together harmoniously to build, upon a con- 
tinuous and universal plan, the most intricate and harmonious re- 
sults, as the great cathedral dedicated to St. Peter in Rome rose 
out of the marble quarries of Italy through the agency of multi- 
tudes of thoughtless men and beasts of labor working without con- 
cert for many years, yet conspiring to balance harmoniously in the 
air a miracle of mechanical construction and of artistic beauty. It 
was because all the agents in that work of all kinds and during the 
entire period of its development were subject to the suggestive, ele- 
vative, and directive inspiration of the great Michael Angelo. 

3. Hence also, in the third place, it follows that all the effect- 
producing energy seen in the universe is ultimately the efficiency of 
God. The first cause must be the efficient cause of all second 
causes, and the ultimate source of all the dependent energy they 
ever exercise. As the sun’srays shining on the tropic seas raises by 
evaporation the vast oceans of aérial vapors, which, condensed by 
our northern cold, precipitate in rain and generate the immense 
forces of our rivers and waterfalls ; as ultimately all the energies of 
nature distributed from our central suns, holding the worlds together 
in the form of gravity, and differentiated into the thousand forms of 
vegetable and animal life, and into the mechanical movements of the 
currents of wind and of tides, and of electric currents, and of radiant 
light—so all these issue ceaselessly from their ultimate source in 
God. What the sun is to our solar system, what the furnace is to 
the steamship, what the great centre of nerve force is to our bodies, 
that is God to the universe, and infinitely more. 

4. Hence, lastly, it follows that everywhere the universe reveals 
God. The power of the indwelling spirit to express its changing 
modes through the changes of the body is a great mystery, and 
nevertheless it is one of the most obvious and constant of facts. 
Pallid fear, raging passion, calm contemplation, assumed confidence, 
radiant joy, determined purpose, have each their universally recog- 
nized signs of expression current among all races of men and animal 
tribes. So the constructive dream of the architect, the ideal of the 
sculptor and painter, the high theme of the musician, are all ex- 
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pressed in the several forms of their respective arts. The great 
artists are immortal, since they ever live speaking and singing in 
their works. 

As our souls animate and manifest their presence and their chang- 
ing modes in every part of our bodies, since God is ever immanent 
and active in all his works, so all nature and the course of universal 
history ever manifest the presence and reflect the thoughts of God. 
All men always recognize events of an extraordinary character as 
expressions of the will of God. Whatever is recognized by us as 
providential expresses to us the divine thought. Even Shakespeare 
says that ‘‘there’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them 
as we may.’’ The Christian recognizes every event as providential. 
Every hair of our head is numbered, and not a sparrow falls to the 
ground except our Father wills it. He works in us all to will and to 
do his good pleasure in all things. Hence every flower is a thought 
of God. The firmament reflects his immensity, and the order of 
the stars his limitless intelligence, and the myriad-fold beauty of the 
world unveils the secret chambers of his imagery. The tempest is 
the letting loose of his strength, and the thunder utters his voice. 
To the Christian the universe is not merely a temple in which God 
is worshipped, but it is also the ever-venerated countenance on which 
the affections of our Lord toward his children are visibly expressed. 
Everywhere we see God ; everywhere his ever-active and fecund 
benevolence toward us is articulated in smile, and word, and deed. 

This view of God, which we signalize by the word ‘‘ immanence,”’ 
is not a new one; nor is it confined to philosophers or to theo- 
logians. The plainest and most practical Christians of all our 
churches live in the habitual exercise of this faith from day to day. 
To the babes in Christ every event is providential, and marks the 
constant thought and care of God. Especially have evangelical 
Christians of the school of Augustine and Calvin always recognized 
this divine immanence, the constant dependence of the creature, and 
the constant inworking of the divine energy as the controlling source 
of all our spontaneous affections and actions. It is a first principle 
in their theology that a creature can act only as it is first acted upon 
by the First-cause. The doctrine of prevenient grace, which is the 
grand evangelical distinction, implies this. God must first move the 
sinner to good before the sinner can begin to co-operate with that 
grace which ever continues to prompt and assist him. Thus they 
argue for a previous, simultaneous, and determining concursus —2.e., 
continuous co-working of the ceaseless activities of God with the 
activities of his creatures. They held that even the sinful actions of 
men originated in God as to their matter, while as to their form or 
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moral quality they originated in the creature alone, as when a great 
artist handles an instrument out of tune the sound that issues is due 
to the artist, but the discord which deforms it issues only from the 
unbalanced organism of the instrument, the unstrung cords, or the 
unadjusted pipes. The claim made by the advocates of the ‘‘ New 
Departure’ in Theology, that this view of God as immanent and 
constantly active in all his works is new in the thoughts of Chris- 
tians, that it has ever been denied or seriously ignored, or that it is 
in the least inconsistent with the complementary view of his personal 
transcendence and objective presentation and working from without, 
is absolutely without shadow of evidence. The Church has always 
held together both sides of this double truth, as both equally 
essential and precious. Neither is this view of the divine immanence 
to be confounded with Pantheism. They both alike emphasize the 
common truth that God is within us ; that he is to be sought in the 
sphere of the subjective as well as of the objective ; that he is the 
immediate basis of all created existence, and ultimate source of all 
the intelligence and energy manifested in the external world. 

But Pantheism holds that the whole universe of extension and 
thought is one substance, and that substance God ; that God exists 
only in the successive forms or events which constitute the universe. 
These forms are various, but God is one. They are successive, but 
God endures the same. He is not a person, but all persons are 
transient forms of his being. He has no existence other than that 
of the sum of all finite existences and no consciousness nor intelli- 
gence other than the aggregate of the consciousness and intelligence 
of transient creatures. 

Hence Pantheism denies the freedom of man and the personality 
of God. It makes all events proceed by a law of absolute necessity. 
All evil precisely as all good comes immediately from God, and evil 
men are related to him precisely as are saints and angels. It con- 
founds the doctrine of immanence with ontological identity, and it 
turns it into a heresy by denying the complementary truth of the 
divine transcendence. It allows no place for a Heavenly Father be- 
holding us complacently and providing for us benevolently. It makes 
no place for a Moral Governor and Judge ruling over us, distributing 
rewards and punishments, teaching, disciplining, and acting upon us 
from without. It makes no place for a supernatural world, for 
revelations or supernatural truths, for miracles or supernatural 
works, for a ‘‘ kingdom of God,” a supernatural state, or for a future 
or supernatural life. 

Therefore Pantheism in its very essence renders all morality and 
religion alike impossible. The Christian doctrine of the. divine 
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Immanence, on the contrary, is the very essence of all religion. It 
admits and adjusts itself to the complementary doctrine of the 
divine transcendence. We begin, as we have ‘shown above, with 
the conception of God as a distinct person of absolute intellectual 
and moral perfection, self-conscious, self-determinate, absolutely 
free and sovereign, righteous and loving. This is our Heavenly 
Father, the Lord and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
He created us in his likeness, rules us as our righteous Moral Gov- 
ernor and Judge, and executes through all the universe and through 
all ages his all-perfect and immutable plan conceived in the infinitely 
wise and righteous counsel of his sovereign will. 

This being, moreover, transcends all the limitations of space and 
time. He is everywhere present in his eternal essence. His whole 
essence, with all its inherent properties, is present every moment of 
time to every point of space. As first cause he is the constant, 
abiding, supporting, and actuating basis of every second cause. All 
creatures exist and act only as they exist in him. At the same time 
he acts through every atom from within and upon every atom from 
without. ‘In him all things live and move and have their being.”’ 
‘** He turneth the hearts of men even as rivers of water are turned.”’ 
‘* He worketh in us to will and to do of his own good pleasure.” 

This is a function of the divine personality. The fact that the 
whole indivisible God is eternally in each point of space transcends 
our understanding, but it does not rationally necessitate the belief 
in many Gods, nor in a divided God, nor does it in any way invali- 
date the proofs we possess establishing his personality. The Script- 
ures clearly teach both truths together. The practical faith and 
experience of all Christians embrace both of these truths together, 
in the same acts of trust andlove. Both truths are together implied 
in all religious experience recognizing God as our Father, speaking 
to him and listening to his voice, obeying his word, trusting his 
love, and at the same time recognizing him as present everywhere, 
and in all things and events; recognizing his hand in every object 
and occurrence, trusting him in everything, because all nature exe- 
cutes his will, and hence reveals his presence and his thought. 

The extension of our knowledge of the physical universe effected 
by modern science, rendering visible to us the absolute unity of the 
cosmos, the uninterrupted continuity of the chain of cause and 
effect, as well as of design through all space and time, has not 
altered, but it has greatly emphasized this religious conception of 
the ‘‘ divine immanence.’’ An eminent Christian scientist said to 
me recently : ‘‘ God is either in all things or in none.’’ It is not 
possible, when looking along the lines of natural creation and provi- 
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dence, to believe that God comes down upon them at disconnected 
intervals from without. In the miracle he does precisely that—z.e., 
come down upon the course of nature, at an interval and from with- 
out, because a “‘ miracle’ is a “‘ sign,’’ the essence of which is its 
articulate significance to the answering intelligence of man. But in 
the natural course of providence the immanent God works continually 
without interval from within through the spontaneities of the things 
themselves in which he dwells. He is not in any object or event 
more than he is in all others. The whole course of the universe is 
divine in every part, except as far as sin has marred it, and all the 
normal activities of men and angels are religious—z.e., have their 
source and their end in God. 

This view, therefore, evidently differs from Pantheism in that (1) 
it asserts the distinct personality of God as the head of a moral gov- 
ernment administered over free and responsible agents by a system 
of ideas and motives. (2) It asserts the distinct personality and 
moral freedom and responsibility of men. (3) It maintains the dis- 
tinction of the human and the divine agency, although making the 
former depend upon the latter. (4) It embraces and adjusts itself to 
the complementary doctrine of the divine Transcendence which 
Pantheism renders impossible. (5) While Pantheism makes freedom, 
morality, and religion impossible, this view of the divine Immanence 
in all things is the necessary basis of the most perfect freedom, and 
of the most exalted morality, and of the most vivid religion conceiv- 
able. (6) This view as held by Christians not only admits but 
affords the most rational basis attainable for the supernatural—that 
is, for the activity in the sphere of nature of that God who in him- 
self infinitely transcends all nature. 

II]. In this catholic, Christian doctrine of the relation of God to 
the universe we comprehend all the half truths or heresies which 
have divided the schools. We recognize all the facts, and we recon- 
cile the practical faith of Christians with the highest science, and we 
provide a rational basis alike for the natural and the supernatural ; 
for the reign of law and for special miracle ; for science and for 
practical religion. Here we stand under the blended light of nature 
and of grace, of science and of revelation. God the infinite, and 
therefore the timeless and the spaceless, the absolutely unknowable, 
remains ever the unfathomable Abyss. In all our knowing God is 
always BEYOND, hid in the light which is impenetrable. 

At the same time he is always ABOVE us, enthroned in heaven, 
commanding, revealing, ruling, showering myriad blessings from 
above. 

At the same time the same infinite God is BEFORE us, looking 
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upon us and speaking with us face to face. He is our Heavenly 
Father. He has formed us in his own image. Our highest life and 
blessedness is found in his personal communion—that is, personal 
interchange of ideas and of affections—for our fellowship is with the 
Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ. 

At the same time God is ever WITHIN us, the ultimate ground of 
our being and the unfailing source of our life, the well spring of 
eternal life, the inspiration of all spiritual knowledge and beatitudes, 
springing up within us to the ages of the ages. 

All these glimpses of this immeasurable mystery of God’s nature 
and his relation to the universe afforded by the light of nature are 
re-enforced and gloriously supplemented and illumined by the 
revealed truths of the Trinity of Persons, and of the Incarnation of 
the Eternal Word. 


A. A. HODGE. 





IT. 
THE CHURCH OF ETHIOPIA. 


HE name of Ethiopia is found already in the earliest Graeco- 

Roman literature. From the time on when Jupiter and the 
other Olympian gods went on their twelve days’ banquet tour to the 
apvvovas AiSiormas (Hom. II., 1, 423), the name and the people 
are mentioned again and again in the records of fact and fiction 
handed down by the classical nations. But the same atmosphere of 
vagueness, or, rather, mystery, which surrounds the Homeric 
account, surrounds these people ethnographically, geographically, 
and otherwise throughout the whole classical period.* In _ this 
regard the term and conception of Ethiopia corresponds remarkably 
to the Biblical Cush, a word which has received additional impor- 
tance through recent Assyriological discoveries.t Both the Greek and 
the Hebrew terms were used in a wider and more general sense than 
the word Ethiopia has in later centuries assumed, both in a geo- 
graphical and ina political sense. Another and more recent name 
by which the country, people, and language is known is that of 
Abyssinian, a late Arabic term from __ Ax >=, signifying a mixed 
people, probably given them by their enemies, but emphatically re- 
jected by the Ethiopic people themselves, and is not found in their 
language or literature.} The people of Ethiopia call themselves 
either by the name of Ethiopians, derived from the Greek, or by 
the name of Geez, which can be called the native and national name, 
preferred by these people themselves. The fundamental meaning 
of the stem geeza is the same as that of q2y, and probably refers to 
the fact that at one time the people now inhabiting the highlands of 
Abyssinia came across the Red Sea or immigrated from Arabia 
Felix, for which change of habitations we have excellent historical 


* Cf. Encyl. Brit., ed. 9, vol. 8, p. 611 sqq., and especially the collection of passages 
and the discussions in Ludolf, Commentarius in Historiam Aithiopicam, 1691, Book 1, 
ch. 17; 2, 16; 3, 15. Ludolf’s Historia thiopica, together with the commentary, are 
a monument of vast industry and learning, and to the present day yet constitute the 
great thesaurus for students of ¢hiopica. 

+ Cf. Schrader, A. T. K., ed. 2, on Gen. x. 6. 

¢ Cf. Ludolf, Hist. 5, 1. 
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and linguistic proof.* The name would, in the first instance, ac- 
cordingly mean ‘‘immigrants,’’ and would then furnish a historical 
parallel to the name Hebrews, by which appellation the children of 
Israel were known to the inhabitants of Palestine, because they had 
come from across the Euphrates or Jordan. In the wsus loquendi, 
however, of Ethiopic literature the word Geez is not employed in this 
primitive sense, but in the derived and secondary meaning of ‘* Freed- 
men,”’ so that the native appellation of the people is ‘‘ the nation of 
freedmen,’’ corresponding to the term ‘‘ Franks,’’ chosen by certain 
nations of Western Europe. Probably the only reason why the 
term ‘‘ Ethiopia’ is used by these people more than the name 
** Geez,’’ is because the latter term was unknown to other nations; 
and the fact that the whole literature of Ethiopia, with insignificant 
exceptions, is a literature of translations, chiefly from the Greek, and 
later from the Coptic and Arabic, made the use of the Greek term 
Ethiopia more acceptable and more readily intelligible. 

While it would be a hopeless task to undertake to extract con- 
sistent harmony and construct a rounded result from the mass of 
information which antiquity has handed down to us in connection 
with the name of Ethiopia, and to separate from the hull of fable 
and fiction the kernel of truth, there can be no doubt as to the 
general character of the people and the leading features of their 
history, as also of this fact, that the halo of strangeness and mystery 
which the records of the past have thrown around this people and 
their history is not without foundation in actual fact and truth. 
The Ethiopians are a peculiar and remarkable people in character 
and history. It is a favorite theory in ethnological science that the 
surroundings of a nation constitute a powerful formative agency in 
the historical development of a people and in the settling of their 
national and individual peculiarities, so that the geographical, 
climatic, and similar factors, in connection with the natural bent of 
their minds, will go a great way in explaining a nation’s history and 
peculiarities. Of this theory the Ethiopians are an excellent illus- 
tration. In many respects they are a people suz generis. Their 
physical and mental peculiarities, chiefly their language, marks 
them as a purely Semitic people, the only people of that family 
which as a nation settled and worked out its historical mission on 
the dark continent. They have ever been, and are yet, both in 
their own consciousness and in the opinion of the nations that sur- 
round them, strangers in a strange land, in no wise akin with their 
duskier neighbors of Hamitic extraction. This has been the feeling 





* Even in the days of Homer and Herodotus, the Ethiopians were divided into aa 
eastern and a western branch. Cf. Her. 7. 70. Hom. Ody. 1, 23. 
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throughout the course of the history of this people, as far as it can 
be traced, and there has always existed between them and the sur- 
rounding nations either active hostility or armed peace. Notwith- 
standing that for centuries the Ethiopians have been the only 
Semitic and Christian people in Africa, the influence of the peoples 
around them has been but a minimum on the thought or actions of 
the Ethiopians. It is a mistake, repeated from one cyclopzdia to 
another, that the copia verborum of the Ethiopic language shows a 
strong influence of Hamitic or African words. Such is not at all 
the case, and even the mass of f/uralittera found in the lexicon of 
this Semitic dialect can be in nearly each and every instance traced 
back to shorter Semitic roots, lengthened by processes found, though 
in a more circumscribed sphere of activity, also in the other dia- 
lects ;* while the pliability of Ethiopic syntax and its ability to 
express complex relations of thought to an extent far beyond even 
the Arabic is, of course, in no wise owing to the models of the 
Hamitic tongues of Africa, but rather to the moulding influence of 
Greek, the spiritual and literary mistress of Ethiopic in its earliest 
literary stages. But even this powerful influence of the Greek has 
not succeeded in putting upon Ethiopic syntax an un-Semitic 
impress ; we see in the syntax only the highest development of 
possibilities that exist only in rudiment in Hebrew and Syriac, and 
in a more developed stage in Arabic. To this ethnographical isola- 
tion has come also the geographical and religious. ‘* The Switzer- 
land of Africa,’’ as travellers love to call the mountains and high 
table-lands of Abyssinia, has always been a natural bulwark against 
the approach of friend and the attack of foe, and thus has aided in 
making a people naturally inclined to repel foreign influences still 
more inaccessible, although this feature of the country was of the 
greatest blessing to the people when the Mohammedan conqueror 
overran Egypt and North Africa; for, according to the meagre 
accounts of those memorable days from Arabic, Ethiopic, and other 


* CE Stade, “Ueber den Ursprung der mehrlautigen Thatwérter der Ge'ezsprache, 


Leipzig, 1871. The study of the Ethiopic language was almost entirely neglected since 
the days of Ludolf and his grammar and lexicon of the Ethiopic language, but it has in 
late years been revived, chiefly through the master work of Dillmann, now professor in 
Berlin, whose thiop. Grammatik (1857) and his Lexicon Lingue <Ethiopice (1865) are 
based upon the soundest principles of comparative Semitic philology and the result of 
accurate and painstaking scholarship. Cf. also Schrader’s De Lingue Ethiopicea cum 
cognalis linguis comparate indoles universa, 1860. An excellent grammar, chrestomathy 
and glossary of the language has just been published, in German and Latin, by Pro- 
fessor F. Pretorius, of the University of Breslau, as the seventh and eighth in the 
well-known series of short Oriental grammars called ‘‘ Porta Linguarum Orientalium," 


edited by Professor Hermann L. Strack, of Berlin, and published by H. Reuther, of 
Carlsruhe and Leipzig. 
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sources, it seems that the followers of the Prophet of Mecca never 
succeeded in entirely subduing the highlanders of Abyssinia, and at 
least did not manage to spread their religion further south. Then 
the religious beliefs of the people separated them from the Church 
general, and assigned them to a protesting but decided minority sect. 
Together with the Coptic Church of Egypt, the Abyssinian Church 
embraced monophysitic and monotheletic doctrines of the person of 
Christ, and ever since the Synod of Chalcedon in 451 A.D., when 
these views were condemned, the Coptic and Ethiopic, together. 
with some sections of the Syriac Church, withdrew from the orthodox 
Greek Church, established a separate religious communion, elected 
their own Patriarch, who resided in Egypt, and thus withdrew from 
all connection with the spiritual life and theological development of 
the Eastern and the Western churches. To these three factors 
came in the seventh and eighth centuries a fourth—namely, the 
wars of the Mohammedan Califs and Wezirs, who by the conquest 
of Egypt and Northern Africa drove a wedge between the Christians 
of Europe and those of Abyssinia, and thus outwardly also separated 
what had been separatéd inwardly ever since the Synod of Chalcedon. 
These factors all conspired together to isolate this peculiar people 
and permit them to develop their faith and national character almost 
entirely unaffected by extraneous influences. It seems, then, that 
a providential arrangement of historical forces was effected in such 
a manner that the people of Ethiopia, in their national, religious, 
and social life, could go through a process of development entirely 
different from, and in but few particulars similar to, that of any 
other people. The powerful conservative tendency inherent in all 
the Semitic peoples was intensified by these historical forces, with 
the result that the Ethiopic Church, the only Semitic people that as 
a nation ever accepted the revelation and faith of the New Testa- 
ment, and the only Christian nation on the African continent, was 
found to be, when rediscovered by Christian navigators of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, chiefly the Portuguese, in faith 
and form of worship exactly at the same stage of development at 
which it had been when it disappeared from the historical horizon 
and from all intercourse with other Christians in the years after the 
monophysitic controversies and the Mohammedan victories. And 
in this condition we find the Ethiopic Church at the present hour. 
Christian mission enterprise, commenced by Ignatius of Loyola and 
his Jesuitic fathers in the sixteenth century, continued chiefly in 
our own day by Roman Catholic and Protestant societies, the latter 
sending out such zealous men as Gobat, afterward Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, Isenberg, Kraft, and others, have not been able to break 
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through the crust of centuries and rejuvenate or revivify the faith 
and Church of Ethiopia. The Ethiopic Church of to-day is, as it 
has been for centuries, the petrifaction of the Greek Church as it 
existed at the time when the two separated. The spirit and living 
faith may have departed, but the form of word, in dogma, in litera- 
ture, in liturgy, in worship, is still preserved, and for this reason this 
Church has a peculiar interest not only for the specialist in Church 
history, but also for all intelligent readers of the growth of the 
Christian Church. 

The Church of Ethiopia has been asleep for more than ten cen- 
turies, or, rather, it has been in a state of stupor during that time, 
from which the missionary zeal of the nineteenth century has not 
been able to arouse it. Sad as this condition of affairs in itself is, it 
has, in the providence of God, proved to be a great blessing to the 
Church in one particular at least—namely, in the preservation of valu- 
able literary remains of Christian antiquity, which otherwise might 
have, either entirely or in part, been lost to Christian scholarship. 
As it has been the boast and the glory of the Church of Abyssinia 
that it has preserved intact the Christianity of the ante-Chalcedonian 
period, and has maintained this doctrinal status over against all the 
later innovations and changes of the Oriental Greek and the Roman 
Catholic churches, it has in its retirement and seclusion also kept as 
a treasury a number of old Christian books upon which that faith 
and that stage of doctrinal development were based. As in the 
wild days of the Middle Ages it was the mission of the monasteries 
to preserve for the scholars of a more favored day the works of early 
Greek and Roman civilization, as also many of early Christian litera- 
ture, thus, too, the seclusion and isolation of the Ethiopic Church 
and people, as aiding factors to their natural conservative tendencies 
and their determination to adhere to the Church of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, enabled them to preserve many a literary treasure 
that might otherwise have fallen a victim to the warfares of the 
States or the neglect of changing theological views. While not all 
the ancient Christian works of which we still have the titles and 
extracts in the early Church historians and other writers are found 
in the Church of Abyssinia, and while not even all that have been 
preserved have been published, enough has been issued, especially 
by the Christian scholars of the last thirty or forty years, to vindicate 
to the literature of the Ethiopic Church a claim of high importance 
and great value. We purposely here speak of the literature of 
Ethiopia as belonging to the Church of that country, for the litera- 
ture in that language is specifically a Biblical and an ecclesiastical 
literature. They have no secular or profane literature, the few 
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works on legal and medical subjects so far known are written from a 
Christian standpoint, and are generally as theological as they are 
legal and medical.* Another peculiarity of this literature is that it 
is xat éSoxnv, a literature of translations, and it is in this regard 
almost alone that the Ethiopic people have shown their dependence 
upon other nations and followed in their footsteps. While it is not 
the case here, as it has been in scores of others and is yet, that 
Christianity introduced letters into the country it converts, it is 
nevertheless true that the Christian religion has been the first and 
controlling factor in this literature, and that the Church from which 
the first gospel tidings came to the Ethiopians was also the source 
of the oldest and best specimens of Ethiopic literature. The 
Ethiopic alphabet is not a gift either of Christianity or of the Greek 
Church, for we have yet some pre-Christian inscriptions, several of 
them written in Bovorpogydor style, which show that the alphabet 
of the Ethiopians was probably derived from their Himjaritic 
brethren across the Red Sea in Southern Arabia.t But aside of 
these few remnants, some of which are even of doubtful authority, 
, the whole literature of Ethiopia is Christian, and fully nine tenths 
are translations. These translations belong to different periods and 
are made from different languages. The oldest and best books are 
from the Greek ; and when the connection with that Church ceased, 
Coptic models were taken, especially for works referring to Church 
government and Church worship, as the Egyptian was the mother 
Church of the Ethiopic and the leader in the monophysitic branch ; 
and thirdly, the Ethiopic has preserved a number of works from the 
certainly rich, but little studied, Christian Arabic literature.t The 
native literature is confined almost entirely to chronicles, which have 
historical value from about the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
although they give the lives of Ethiopian kings from the days of 
Menelek, the reputed son of Solomon, while many of the lives of 
saints, collected in the Ethiopic Synaxarion or flos sanctorum, a kind 
of an ecclesiastical and ascetic year book giving for each day a 





* Cf. Dillmann’s Lexicon, Prolegomena, p. 10. <A portion of the Fetcha Negest, the 
Corpus Juris of Ethiopic jurisprudence, was published by M. Schmidt in 1841, in 
Halle. 

+ The two leading inscriptions are published by Rtippell, in the atlas to his Reise in 
Abyssinien, 1838-40. The smaller contains thirty lines, the larger fifty-two, describing 
the military achievements of the King Halan, of Axum and Himjar. The descriptions 
of Abyssinia given in the travels of Bruce (1780) and Salt (1819) contain some of the 
smaller inscriptions. 

¢ It must not be forgotten in this connection that some of these Coptic and Arabi¢ 
models were themselves translations from the Greek ; as, ¢.g., the Coptic Apostolic 
Canons and the Arabic Sayings of the Wise Prophets, published in Ethiopic by Cornil 
in 1875. 
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sketch of the life and doings of some great saint, are translations 
from the Arabic.* 

In date, influence, and importance the translation of the Bible 
stands at the head of Ethiopic literature. It was done from the 
Septuagint, in all probability soon after the time when Christianity 
was introduced into Ethiopia—namely, in the first half of the fourth 
century. It is to be regretted that we have not the data on hand 
to fix the date and other particulars of this translation ; nothing 
concerning it is historically certain except that it stands at the head 
of Ethiopic literature, and that it is made from the version of the 
Seventy. Its critical importance for modern Biblical scholarship 
consists in this, that it will necessarily have a weighty voice in 
deciding the condition of the Septuagint text in the early Christian 
centuries, as it represents an age and a condition of text about 
parallel with the Codex Sinaiticus.t Christian scholars are now fully 
convinced that, in order to secure the oldest and best controlling 
and corrective forces over the Massoretic text, a critical edition of 
the Septuagint, as also of the Peshitto, are of prime importance. 
When the first of these two immense tasks is to be performed the 
Ethiopic version of the Old Testament will render a not unimportant 
service ; for the version is really an excellent one, but is based in 
many respects on readings different from the common Septuagint 
text. Professor Dillmann, the leading Ethiopic scholar of the cen- 
tury and the editor of the Octateuchus 4thiopicus and its Apparatus 
Criticus (1853), speaks of this version as late as 1877 as follows : ¢ 


‘* With regard to the translation, it must be said that it is a very faithful one, generally 
giving the Greek text verbatim, often even the relative position of the words ; it abbre- 
viates only now and then whatever seemed superfluous, and must, on the whole, be 
called a successful and fortunate version. Notwithstanding its entire fidelity to the 
Greek text, it is very readable, and, especially in the historical books, smooth, and 
frequently coincides with the meaning and words of the Old Testament in a surprising 
manner. Of course there is a difference in this respect between the different books. 
The Ethiopic translators were by no means very learned men, and had not an absolute 
command of the Greek language ; especially when they were compelled to translate rare 
words and technical terms this clearly appears, and consequently some misunderstand- 
ings and mistakes have crept into the text through the fault of the translators.”’ 


This work of comparing the Septuagint and the Ethiopic texts 
has been done by Dillmann for that portion of the Old Testament 
which he has edited—namely, the Octateuch, z.¢., the Pentateuch, 


* The Coptic (or Ethiopic) Synaxarion was translated from the Arabic by Wiistenfeld, 
Gotha, 1879. 

+ A masterly and model specimen of its value for this purpose can be found in the 
Prolegomena to Cornill’s critical edition of Ezekiel, published 1886, p. 69 sqq. 

¢ Herzog's Real-Encyklopidie, 2d ed., vol. i., p. 204. 
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together with Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. In the critical apparatus 
appended to this edition is contained a great deal of material of value 
to the student of the Septuagint text. This volume, as also the 
second containing Chronicles, Ezra, Esther and the four books of 
Kings, z.e. two of Samuel and two of Kings, issued in 1871, also with 
a critical apparatus, was published with the financial help of the 
German Oriental Society, but the undertaking proved so ex- 
pensive that no further portions of the Old Testament could be 
issued in so thorough and scientific a manner. Dillmann has, how- 
ever, published, in connection with the commentary of Merx on 
Joel, an edition of the Ethiopic version of that prophet.* In the 
portions of the Old Testament that have been published Dillmann 
everywhere distinguishes a threefold text—namely, (1) the original 
translation, corrupted at places and found in but few manuscripts ; 
(2) a later text revised and supplemented from the Greek, the most 
common Ethiopic text, the xozv7; (3) a text corrected in later 
years after the Hebrew, the youngest of all. Other portions of the 
Ethiopic Bible have been published, but not with critical skill, and 
accordingly have not the value for the researches of thorough 
scholarship that Dillmann’s editions have. The New Testament 
was published already by the Jesuits in Rome in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and from time to time other portions were printed—e.g., in the 
London Polyglott. WLudolf in 1701 published a fair edition of the 
Psalms, and the New Testament was edited for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1830 by Th. P. Platt. 

In connection with the Bible, the Ethiopic Church preserved a 
large number of books of considerable antiquity and authority, 
which are for them a Biblical literature in a deeper sense than they 
are for us or were for the Greek Church. The Ethiopic Church has 
never .known the difference between canonical and non-canonical 
books in a sense anything approaching that fixed by the terminology 
of Christian theology for fifteen or more centuries. While naturally 
recognizing a difference between revelation and the literary com- 
position of men, there was no impassable gulf fixed between them, 
but rather a debatable ground, so that the Christians of Ethiopia 
were at times accustomed to count as Biblical books works not 
revealed, but of great authority in the Church. They had no fixed 
Biblical canon and no fixed number of Biblical books. Such works 
as the Book of Enoch, Fourth Ezra, the Book of Jubilees, Third 





* A complete list of all the Biblical texts published in Ethiopic, both those issued 
earlier and some few smaller texts published in our days, is given in Pretorius’s Gram- 
mar, under the head of ‘‘ Zitseratura,’’ p. 23 sqq. Pretorius’s list, indeed, embraces 
everything that has ever been published of Ethiopic literature in all its departments. 
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Maccabees, as well as the whole collection of Apostolic Canons and 
constitutions embraced in the collection called by them ‘‘ Syxodos,”’ 
are frequently found in the codices of the Bible, and are counted as 
Biblical books.* It is probably to a great extent owing to this atti- 
tude of the Church over against these books that we owe the preser- 
vation of literary remains of a high order that clustered around the 
Biblical canon when the Church of Ethiopia separated from the 
Greek. There is no reason to believe that in the Greek Church at 
the time of the disunion these books enjoyed anything like the 
esteem in which the Ethiopic Church has for centuries and centuries 
been holding them. This attitude toward the Canon is more likely 
the growth of the centuries after this separation, when the Church 
of Abyssinia found in these books the expression of their faith, and 
still more the guide for the Church life and government. The 
Church was accustomed to divide these books into several groups, 
according to their contents, and assign to each a distinct name. 
Under the name of Synodos is known a group of apostolic injunc- 
tions and commands with reference to the government of the Church, 
and to some extent also its faith, corresponding to, and in most 
cases translations from, the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons of 
the Greek Church.+ As is the case with all similar collections still 
found in the Ethiopic Church, such as the monastic rules of Pocho- 
mius,{ the ecclesiastical regulations are observed to the present 
day yet, at least as far as form is concerned. Of this group of docu- 
ments Fell has published the Apostolic Canons—z.e., not the Eccle- 
siastical Canons, but the Apostolic, found appended to the eighth 
book of the Greek Apostolic Constitutions, though differing in many 
respects from the Greek original, and agreeing with the Coptic, 
from which the translation has been made. The Ecclesiastical 
Canons were published by Ludolf in his Commentarius, p. 314-328, 
and the Apostolic Constitutions were edited by Platt in 1834, with 
an English translation, under the title ‘‘The Ethiopic Didascalia.’’ 
This class of literature has recently been shown to have a new claim 
on the attention of Christian scholarship as the outcome of a line 
of development that finds its germs in the ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve 





* Cf. especially Dillmann, in Ewald’s Jahrbdcher, 1853, pp. 144-51, on the compos 
of the Ethiopic Biblical Canon. Cf. also an article by the present writer in the Mew 
York Independent, Feb. 11, 1886. 

+ Cf. W. Fell's edition of the Canones Apostolice AEthiopice, Lip. 1871, pp. 5-12, fora 
description of the whole Synodos. Cf. also the translation by the present writer in the 
Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, June and December, 1883, 
pp. 61-73. 

¢ Translated in THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, Oct., 1885. 
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Apostles.”’* As yet no critical examination of the various portions 
of the Synodos has been made, but a closer reading convinces the 
student that such an examination would yield much for the settling 
also of the Greek texts. The Ethiopic Synodos, however, contains 
a number of later recensions, as also some collection of Canons, of 
which we have no remains in the Greek or Coptic.+ 

Probably next in importance is the corpus of liturgies of the 
Ethiopic Church, called by them technically the ‘‘ Canon,’’ many of 
which belong to the oldest that the Christian Church has produced. 
The literature of the Abyssinian Church is rich in this regard ; how- 
ever, but a small portion has been published. Rev. J. M. Rodwell 
in 1864 published, as a reprint fromthe Fournal of Sacred Literature 
and Biblical Record, a pamphlet of translations from Ethiopic 
manuscripts in the library of the British Museum and of the British 
and Foreign Bible Societies, as also of an edition of Ethiopic 
liturgies printed at Rome in 1548. This pamphlet contains sixty- 
one pages of Ethiopic Liturgies and Prayers, among which are the 
most common and important of that Church. A second pamphlet 
by the same author followed in 1867, which contained Ethiopic 
Prayers and Baptismal Offices, as also selections from the Degus, 
or Hymnal of Jared, and also the hymns of the Abyssinian 
Church. The English reader can secure from these translations 
probably the best idea of the richness of Ethiopic literature in 
venerable forms of Christian liturgies. The full Baptismal Book of 
the Ethiopic Church was published in ‘1878 by the lately deceased 
Orientalist of Munich, Professor Trumpp,t from which text the 
writer of this article published an English translation in 1882.§ In 
many of its features this document reproduces a number of most 
ancient practices and ceremonies of the Church in the administration 
of the Baptismal Sacrament. Many treasures of this class are yet 
hidden in manuscript form, especially in the libraries of Great 
Britain, and it is certainly a consummation devoutly to be wished 
that more texts and further discussions of these appear at the hands 
of competent scholars. 





* Cf. Schaff, The Oldest Church Manual, p. 127 sqq., 237 sqq- 

+ Cf. Prolegomena to Dillmann’s Lexicon, col. viii., and Fell, 1. c. 

¢ Abhandlungen der K. Bay. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1. cl., vol. xiv., sec. 3, 
pp. 155-67. 

§ In the Lutheran Quarterly, Gettysburg, Jan. number. The Liturgie zum Tauf- 
Fest der Aethiopischen Kirche, just published by Carl v. Arnhard, is not a second 
baptismal liturgy, but a liturgy of services held on the memorial day of John the 
Baptist. The introduction of Arnhard is of special importance, as he shows that the 
story, repeated from century to century, that the Ethiopic Church is anabaptistic, is 
without any foundation in fact. 
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The Church of Abyssinia is further entitled to the gratitude of 
Christian scholars for its preservation of important Jewish apocryphal 
works, as also of versions of some very early specimens of Christian 
literature. It is almost a matter of congratulation that this vener- 
able Church incorporated into its canon a number of books which 
the Greek Church either rejected, or at least disregarded, and which 
otherwise, either entirely or in part, would have been lost to the 
Church. We refer here to such interesting relics as the Book of 
Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, an old version of Fourth Ezra, the 
Ascension of Isaiah, the Pastor Hermz, and the like. The value 
of the Jewish apocalypse is usually much greater than may at first 
sight seem to be the case. In the comparatively new theological 
discipline, called the History of New Testament Times, which has 
endeavored with such excellent success to portray the growth of the 
New Testament Revelation in its proper historical background and 
reproduce a truly historical conception of Christ and early Christi- 
anity by surrounding the Saviour and his work with all the agencies 
and factors of time, place, contemporary thought and feeling, and 
thus lay the foundation for a truly scientific structure of New Testa- 
ment and Biblical theology—in this important theological investiga- 
tion these apocalypses have found a new importance and bearing. In 
them we find reflected and reproduced in more or less vivid colors 
the process of development which finally culminated in the Pharasaic 
self-righteousness of New Testament Judaism, the chief opponent 
of Christ and his work and teachings. The historical blank between 
the two Testaments was a period of intense feeling and marked 
change in the attitude of Israel’s faith and religion, and of the 
genesis of the errors of what later appears as New Testament Juda- 
ism, as also of the character of the Jewish orthodoxy in the days of the 
Lord and his disciples. This we find depicted in these apocalypses, 
not as much, indeed, by what they directly state as rather by what 
they do not state, and by the general spirit and animus of the con- 
tents. As an historical phenomenon the remarkable departure from 
the faith of the Old Testament on the part of Christ’s contem- 
poraries is not capable of a rational explanation from Old Testament 
premises alone; in the centuries after the spirit of prophecy was 
hushed in Israel, and before it was heard again in Vox Clamantts, 
there were evidently agencies at work in the religious life of Israel 
which managed to change that faith, and finally end in the caricature 
of Old Testament faith and religion found in the New Testament 
Jews. One of the chief means of securing a rational explanation of 
this phenomenon is to study carefully the literary links of the Jewish 
people between the two Testaments and those that were written at 
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the same time or with the books of the New Testament. Nothing, 
for instance, throws more light on the problem as to how the con- 
temporaries of Christ could, notwithstanding all the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, maintain the appearance of the Messiah asa 
great earthly ruler, with a kingdom of this world, as do the so-called 
Psalms of Solomon, a lyrical production of the first century before 
the Saviour’s birth. And in this way each and every one of the 
apocalypses has its work to perform in the general problem of con- 
structing a truly accurate History of the New Testament Times,* 

And then these literary remains preserved for us to a great extent 
by the Church of Ethiopia alone promise in the future to be even of 
greater importance than was just mentioned. The discussions 
attending the appearance of the Revised Translation of the Old 
Testament has made it a piwm desiderium of the greatest importance 
that all the aids and helps which can possibly be brought to bear in 
order either to correct or to confirm the Massoretic text should be 
laid under contribution before a truly correct and reliable Old Testa- 
ment text can be secured. The only reasons why the Septuagint and 
the Peshitto, notably the former, are considered as leading aids in this 
regard is because they are translations of the Old Testament, made at 
avery early date. Among the secondary aids, the first in impor- 
tance, probably even more important than the citations of the fathers, 
appear to be these Apocalypses. They are no translations of the 
Old Testament, but they are saturated with Old Testament thought 
and Old Testament phraseology, and having been written either 
before the birth of Christ or soon after, they ought to furnish the 
observing students a great deal of information as to the condition 
and contents of the Old Testament texts used by the authors of 
these books. That they really do furnish such material has already 
been proved: in the case of one of these works. We refer here to 
the so-called Book of Jubilees, a Haggadic reproduction of the Book 
of Genesis and the opening chapters of Genesis, written either at 
the end of the first or at the beginning of the second Christian cen- 
tury.t Dillmann has published in the Berichte der kinig. Preus. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften in Berlin, 1883, p. 323-40, an article enti- 
tled ‘‘ Bettrége aus dem Buche der Fubildéen zur Kritik des Penta- 
teuchtextes,’’ in which he compares the Hebrew text which lies at 

* Cf. an articleon ‘*‘ The Genesis of New Testament Judaism’’ in the O/d Testament 
Student, Oct., 1886. 

+ The book is found only in the Ethiopic. A translation into German was published 
by Dillmann in Ewald’s /ahrédcher, 1849-50, from a single Ms. ; in 1859 he published 
the Ethiopic text from several Mss., and from this edition the present writer has made 


an English translation, which began to appear in the Bibliotheca Sacra in October, 
1885, and continued through several numbers, 
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the bottom of the Book of Jubilees with the Massoretic Textus 
Receptus. Dillmann starts out with the statement that in the three 
or four centuries between the Septuagint and Aquila we have no 
means to judge of the condition of the Hebrew text, as the Hebrew 
and Aramaic writings of this period treat only of a few selected 
passages, and even in these instances of the Greek translation ; and 
then he makes a new collation of the text of the Book of Jubilees 
and the Hebrew text of Gen. i. to Ex. xii., and in doing so uses two 
new manuscripts which he did not possess when editing the Ethiopic 
text of this book. His conclusions are that the author of this 
apocalyptic book had the Hebrew text before him, but in a form 
which differed in many respects from the later Massoretic readings. 
In a number of passages the author of the Book of Jubilees agrees 
with the Septuagint, and not with the Hebrew text, but in these 
cases changes were made by the Greek translators of this book. 
Dillmann maintains that the chronological and other numerical feat- 
ures of the Book of Jubilees, which also agree with the Book of 
Enoch and Fourth Ezra, are older and more correct than those 
found in the traditional Hebrew text. Whatever may be thought 
of these conclusions of Dillmann, it is certain that the method and 
process he points out are correct, and if followed out according to 
the legitimate principles of textual criticism, will be fruitful in good 
results. 

It is true that, in regard to this particular, probably no other 
apocalyptic book will be so rich in valuable results as is the Book of 
Jubilees ; but this is owing to the peculiar character of that book ; 
and the others are more valuable from other standpoints. To the 
treasures of Ethiopic literature belongs the queen of uninspired 
apocalyptic literature, the Book of Enoch.* It was a book of great 
authority in the ancient Christian Church, being quoted by many 
fathers. In its present shape it consists of three parts: the oldest 
being a kind of a manifesto of the Chasidim, the pious and patriotic 
party in the days of the Maccabees, to their fellow-sufferers ; the 
second, a calmer document from the days of the Herodian rulers, 
describing, under the figure of three similitudes, the advent and rule 
of the Messiah and his judgment ; and the third a fragment, similar 
to the first part in contents, revealed to Noah and not to Enoch.t 





* This book was lost to the Church for centuries. It was rediscovered in an Ethiopic 
translation about a century ago, was published and translated by Laurence in 1821. A 
new and critical edition of the Ethiopic text was issued by Dillmann in 1836, and two 
years later he made a German translation. A new English translation, with two in- 
troductions and copious notes, was prepared by the writer and published by Warren 
F. Draper, Andover, 1882. 

+ Cf. for particulars the introductions to the Andover translation. 
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Another important apocryphal work preserved only in its Ethiopic 
dress is the Ascension of Isaiah, quoted frequently by the early 
fathers as avafarixov Hoaiov, and occasionally as anoxpugov 
'Hoaiov. It isa Jewish production, but later additions were made 
by Christian hands in order to make its statements more directly 
Messianical. Such a pia fraus was not an uncommon thing in the 
literature of the day, although theoretically the Jesuitical maxim 
that the end justifies the means had probably not yet been uttered. 
Later interpolations, in order to produce a vaticintum post eventum, 
we find also in the Sibylline Books, which have been so interlarded 
by later writers that, aside of a portion of the third book, scarcely a 
single section of the collection can be relied upon as pre-Christian. 
This Ascensto Isaie was also a favorite book in the early Greek and 
Latin churches, but was, with so many other literary treasures, 
eventually lost. Early in the present century Laurence found a MS. 
copy of it inthe Bodleiana and published it, together with an English 
and a Latin translation, in 1819. In 1877 Professor Dillmann, from 
a number of better MsS., published a critical text, together with a 
German translation, and an English version from the writer’s pen 
appeared in the Lutheran Quarterly in October, 1878. 

We can mention here but two more works given to us by the 
Church of Ethiopia, for which she is deserving of recognition and 
gratitude. The Fourth Book of Ezra has always been recognized as 
one of the most important works of its kind. It had, indeed, not 
been lost entirely to the Church, but the recension of it as it appeared 
in the Ethiopic dress, as also in the Arabic published in 1877 by 
Gildemeister, lends valuable help in settling the Greek text. The 
discovery of an Ethiopic version of Pastor Herme by the French 
scholar and traveller, d'Abbadie, was welcome news to students of 
Oriental languages and early Church history. It appeared, together 
with a verbatim Latin translation by the discoverer, among the 
publications of the German Oriental Society in 1860, and in the 
classical edition of the Apostolic Fathers, by Gebhardt, Harnack, 
and Zahn, it is accorded a leading place in the critical apparatus.* 

It would be a comparatively easy matter to mention and describe 
other specimens of literature preserved to Christian scholarship 
through the Church of Ethiopia ; but enough has been said in this 
regard to show her claims to recognition and appreciation. And 
the works which have appeared in print are but a small portion of 
the whole literature of this Church. In the English libraries, espe- 
cially those of the British Museum and the Bodleiana, then the 
library at Rome, Paris, the Berlin, Frankfurt, Tiibingen, and Dresden 


* Cf. Patrum Apostolorum Opera, Fasciculus III., Leipzig, 1877, p. xxiv. sqq. 
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libraries in Germany have a large number of Ethiopic MSs. which 
have been examined only in part, but never studied thoroughly. 
With the exception of Dillmann’s catalogue of the British Museum 
Mss, and d’Abbadie’s Catalogue Ratsonné, even the general contents 
are but imperfectly given. But one by one new specimens are pub- 
lished, and each adds to the honor due to the Church of Abyssinia 
for keeping these literary remains for the research of our day.* 

It would transcend the limits of a magazine article to give a full 
and succinct account of the history of the Abyssinian Church, or to 
describe 7m extenso its condition at any stage in the present or past. 
Nor is this necessary, as at least the external features of this history 
can be found satisfactorily given in our leading Church histories and 
cyclopedias. But a brief discussion of some prominent turning 
points in that history, especially in the light of facts as furnished by 
the native chronicles of Ethiopia, would not be out of place. One of 
the most perplexing problems in this regard is the question as to the 
religion of the people of Ethiopia when Christianity was there 
introduced. It is true that the fable of a conversion of this country 
by the ‘‘eunuch of great authority under Candace, Queen of the 
Ethiopians’’ (Acts viii. 27), has found believers, not only among the 
Ethiopians themselves, but also among the Greeks ; | but the con- 
version of this nation in the days of Constantine the Great, chiefly 


through the instrumentality of Frumentius, is not only the accepted 
belief of the early Greek historians, such as Socrates, Sozomenus, 
and others, but is also the recognized conviction of the Abyssinian 
Church. In one of the oldest of Ethiopic chronicles which has been 
incorporated into their Syxaxarion, we have the following account 
of this conversion through Frumentius, called by them Abba 
Salama, which we here translate on account of its historical worth, 





* Among the latest publications in this line are Hommel’s edition of the Physiologus, 
a specimen of that remarkable mixture of theology and natural philosophy which found 
such favor in the early medieval Church, and of which translations appeared even in the 
Icelandic. This work appeared in 1877. Secondly, Dr. Cornill, of Marburg, published 
in the German Oriental Society Journal in 1876, pp. 417-66, an edition of the mono- 
physitic confession of Jacob Baradeus, the leader of the monophysitic sections of the 
Syrian churches. This confession was translated by the writer into English, and 
appeared in the Lutheran Quarterly for October, 1882, from which it was republished 
the next year in Dickinson’s 7'%%eological Quarterly, published in London. Trumpp’s 
edition of the Baptismal Book has been mentioned. His ‘* Hexaémeron des Pseudo- 
Epiphanius,’’ 1882, is a noteworthy publication. A few years ago he published also 
the text ot the Book of Adam and Eve, a favorite ascetic book of the Oriental churches. 
It was translated into English by Rev. S. C. Malan, of England, and published by him 
in book form in 1882. Undoubtedly the near future will witness the appearance of 
other noteworthy publications in this line. Cf. the list in Pratorius’s Grammar. 

+ We find it as early as Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. II. 1. 13. 
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as also because it is a fair sample of an extract from the native 
chronicles.* It reads: 


** Concerning Abba Salama—on this day (it is the 26th of Chemla +) died Abba Salama, 
the revealer of lights,{ bishop of Ethiopia, and the following is his history : There came 
a man from the land of Greece, whose name was Miropius, a prince of wise men, and 
with him were two children of his family ; the name of one was Frumentius, and of the 
other Adesius, but some called him Sidrakos. And they came to the shore of the 
Ethiopians, and he (Miropius) saw all the good things his heart wished for. But when 
he desired to return to the sea, they came over him as his enemies, and slew him and 
all that were with him ; and these two small children were left. And the men of the 
city took them prisoners, and showed them the deeds of murder, and gave them as pres- 
ents to the King of Axum, whose name was Elaadad. And the king made Adesius 
keeper of the servants’ house, and Frumentius watcher over the laws and scribe of Axum. 
And afterward the king died, and left a young son with his mother, and Aznan ruled 
them, and Frumentius and Adesius remained educating the child and taught him the 
faith of Christ—to whom be glory—gradually ; and they built for him a chapel, and 
gathered around it children, teaching them psalms and hymns, And when this boy 
had reached the proper age they asked him to send them to their city. And Adesius 
went to Tyre, near the sea, to see his relatives ; but Frumentius went to Alexandria, to 
the archbishop, Abba Athenasius, and found him new in office, and he announced to 
him all these things, and also concerning the faith in the land of the Ethiopians, how 
they believed in Christ—to whom be glory—and had neither bishop nor elder. Then 
the Abba ordained Frumentius as a bishop for the land of the Ethiopians, and sent him 
away with great honor. And going to the land of the Ethiopians in the reign of 
Aberha, he went and preached the peace of Christ—to whom be glory—in all the prov- 
inces, and therefore his name is Abba Salama [7.¢., the father of peace]. And after he 
had taught the people of Ethiopia, he rested in peace. 


“* Hail! with a voice of joy I cry, 
Extolling and lauding him, 
Salam, the portal of mercy and grace, 
Who opened Ethiopia to the splendor of Christ’s light 
When before that in it was darkness and night.” 

It will at once be seen that this account agrees throughout with the 
statements of the early Church historians. In fact, it would prob- 
ably not be necessary at all to mention the story about a conversion 
to Christianity already in the days of the Apostles, were it not for 
the fact that this early conversion is connected with a number of 
other things, historically incorrect, but which are repeated again 
and again by writers on Abyssinia, chiefly because they are not 
acquainted with the literature and Church of that country.§ To 
these stories belongs the claim that the Abyssinians, before their 
conversion to Christianity, were not heathens, but were adherents 





* The Ethiopic text is found in Dillmann’s Chrestomathia Athiopica, p. 33 $qq. 

+ The eleventh month of the Abyssinian calendar, our July. 

} Official title, like Doctor Seraphicus, Doctor Angelicus, etc. 

§ We mention in this connection only the two otherwise interesting articles of 
Thiersch, in the July and August numbers of the Conservative Monatsschrift for 1884, 
published a year ago in England, translated by Sarah Pereire. These are well 
written, but very fragmentary, and quite uncritical. 
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of the Jewish faith. In maintaining this thesis, some stress is laid 
upon the fable of the Queen of Sheba. It has ever been the pious 
belief of the Abyssinians that this was a queen of their country, 
who had been attracted to Jerusalem through the reports brought 
by merchants of the wisdom and glory of Solomon’s rule. The 
native chroniclers narrate that she—called by them Maqueda—went 
to Jerusalem to visit Solomon, and soon after her return gave birth 
to ason from him, named Menelik ; that this Menelik was sent to 
his father at Jerusalem to be educated, was there taught the faith of 
Jehovah, returned with priests and prophets, brought to Ethiopia 
the Ark of Covenant, which he had stolen from the temple, and set 
up the worship of the one God in his native land.* Apparently in 
confirmation of this early conversion of the Ethiopians to Judaism 
is the further fact that the Abyssinian Church to the present day 
has maintained some peculiar customs which would indicate that at 
one time Jewish peculiarities had been a powerful factor in the relig- 
ious life of these peopie. To these must be removed the practice 
of circumcision, the observance of the seventh as well as of the first 
day of the week as a day of worship and rest, the abstaining from 
the flesh of swine and certain other meats, the marriage of a woman 
to the brother of her deceased husband in case the latter died child- 
less. But the Ethiopians themselves have always stoutly maintained 
that these practices were not remains of a former Jewish faith, but 
were observed for other reasons. The strongest testimony in this 
regard is the famous Confession of King Claudius, one of the 
greatest rulers of this country, who, when appealed to by the 
Jesuitic fathers of the sixteenth century, when they were endeavoring 
to convert Abyssinia to the Roman Catholic communion, to set 
forth a confession of the Church of which he was the political head, 
did so, and in this excellent and important document—which, by 
the way, has never yet been translated into English—nothing is 
more clearly stated than that these observances are due to anything 
but an Old Testament spirit.t And as this document—although in no 





* The story of the Queen of Sheba is one of the most widely spre«d among the 
southern branch of the Semitic peoples, and the Arabs and Ethiopians have contended 
loud and long for her possession. The Ethiopians have quite an extravagant fable of 
her adventures, which was published by Pretorius, now professor of Semitic Janguages 
in Breslau, as a doctor-dissertation in 1870, as Fabula de Regina Sabaea apud thiopes, 
Halis. The Ethiopians claim a regular descent of their royal house from Menelik, and 
in their chronicles have long (but spurious) lists of kings from the days of Solomon 
down. Among the Arabs the queen’s name is Bilkis, and she has found her way even 
into the Koran, Sura 27. The story in its Arabic dress is found in the lately published 
elementary Arabic grammar of Socin, professor in Tiibingen, Chrestomathy, p. 47-71. 

+ This confession is printed in the Commentary to Ludolf’s History of Ethiopia, 
237-41. 
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wise a compendium of Abyssinian belief, chiefly because it does not 
cover the whole ground—is one of great importance and quite brief, 
we will add it here in atranslation. It reads: | 


In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, one God. 

This is my faith, and the faith of my fathers, the Israelish kings,* and the faith of my 
people, who are within the bounds of my kingdoms. We believe in one God and in his 
only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, who is his Word and his power, his Council and his 
wisdom, who was with him before the world was created. But in these last days he 
has come to us, although he did not descend from the throne of his divinity, and he 
became man from the Holy Spirit and from the holy Virgin Mary ; he was baptized in 
the Jordan in his thirtieth year, and became a perfect man, and was suspended on the 
cross in the days of Pontius Pilate ; he suffered, died, and was buried, and arose again 
on the third day. And then on the fortieth day he ascended into heaven and sits on 
the right hand of his father. And again he will come in glory to judge the quick and 
the dead, and there will be no end to his rule. 

And we believe in the Holy Spirit, the life-giving God, who proceeds from the 
Father.+ 

And we believe in one baptism unto the remission of sin. And we hope for the 
resurrection of the dead unto a life to come unto eternity. Amen. 

But we continue on in the royal, plain and true path, and do not depart, either to the 
right or to the left, from the doctrine of our twelve apostles, and Paul, the fountain of 
wisdom, and of the seventy-two disciples, and of the three hundred and eighteen 
orthodox fathers who were assembled at Nice, and of the one hundred and fifty at Con- 
stantinople, and of the two hundred at Ephesus.{ 





* So called on account of their pretended descent from the house of Solomon. 


+ The Abyssinian, with the Eastern churches in general, denies the fiogue. This, 
next to the two natures of Christ, was the chief point of dispute in the discussions of the 
Jesuitic patres and the Abyssinian Church in the sixteenth century. 

¢ These are the three councils officially recognized by the Abyssinian Church. The 
condemnation of the monophysitic doctrines by the Council of Chalcedon in 451 caused 
the adherents of this faith to withdraw from the Church general. The Abyssinians 
throughout their history have been very severe in condemning this Council, showing all 
the rabid religious zeal in the regard so well known in Semitic and Oriental peoples. 
Their later books are full of wildest denunciations of ‘‘ the religion of the Franks,’’ 
and ‘‘ the unclean religion of Leo” (a letter from Pope Leo to the Synod having appar- 
ently given the decisive impetus in the Council in condemning the Monophysites). As 
specimens we quote from the Confession of Baradeus, already mentioned. There 
Baradeus, in a manner typical for the attitude of the whole Ethivpic Church, says : 
** And the six anathemas with which Dioscorus cursed the fourth Council, I accept and 
believe in them that they are right. The first anathema: The holy Dioscorus, Arch- 
bishop of Alexandria : Cursed be the fourth Council, and all with it, and all that follow 
t, for it has falsified the faith of the three hundred and eighteen fathers, by saying and 
adding a second nature to Christ. If they had not feared the curse of the three hundred 
and eighteen fathers, they would have added one to the hypostases in the manner of 
Nestorius. The second anathema: Behold he cursed all those who assembled them- 
selves in the fourth Council, because they have tramped upon the holy canons and 
changed the ordinances which the first and the middle and the last fathers [7.¢., the three 
earlier Councils] had prescribed. The third anathema over the fourth Council : Because 
the bishops of Berytus were in it, and many fathers who had taken part in the third 
Council, and they honored the person of Marcion and transgressed against the Lord 
Christ ; and their handwritings were in the protocol of the third Council, and they 
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Thus I proclaim and thus I teach, I, Claudius, King of Ethiopia, and my royal name 
is Atznaf-Saghed, the son of Wanag-Saghedi, the son of Noadi. 

But with reference to our celebration of the first Sabbath [i.e., Saturday]. We 
indeed do not celebrate it like the Jews, who crucified the Lord, saying, His blood be 
over us and on our children. Because these Jews do not draw water, nor light a fire, 
nor cook meat, nor bake bread, nor go from one house to another. But we celebrate it 
in such a manner that we on it administer the Holy Supper, and practise on it the agape 
feasts, just as our fathers the apostles have prescribed in the ‘‘ Didascalia’’ (Consti- 
tutions). : 

Nor do we celebrate it as the Sabbath of the first day, as it is a new day, concerning 
which David has said, This is the day which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and 
be glad in it. Because on that day our Lord Jesus Christ arose from the dead, and on 
that day the Holy Spirit descended upon the apostles in the room of Simon, and on 
that day Christ became incarnate in the womb of the Mary, who is a virgin forever, and 
on that day he will come again to remunerate the just and punish the wicked. 

But with reference to circumcision, we do not circumcise as do the Jews, because we 
know the words of Paul, the fountain of wisdom, who says: For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision ; but rather faith working through 
love. And again to the Corinthians: Whosoever has received circumcision, let him 
not be called uncircumcised ; all the books of doctrines by Paul are in our possession, 
and they teach us concerning circumcision and concerning uncircumcision., But cir- 
cumcision with us is in accordance with the custom of the land, just as the incisions in 
the face are made in Ethiopia and Nubia, and the piercing of ears in India. What we 
thus do is not in accordance with the laws of Moses, but rather according to human 
custom. 

But with regard to the eating of swine'’s meat, we are not prohibited on account of 
the observation of the law of Moses, as the Jews are. For we do not hold him in 
abomination who eats of it, nor do we judge him unclean ; nor do we compel him who 
does not eat thereof todo so. For thus our father Paul writes to the Romans [quota- 
tions from Rom. xiv. 3, 17, 20], and Matthew the evangelist says [Matt. xv. 17]. And 
thus he makes all things clean. But when Christ uses these words he destroys the 
whole structure of the error of the Jews, who learned these things from the laws of 
Moses. 

But my religion and the religion of the learned presbyters who teach according to 
my command in the whole circuit of my kingdom, is such that it does not depart from 
the way of the gospel, nor from the doctrine of our father Paul, either to the right or to 
the left, and in a book called Zavich,* extant among us, we read that Constantine the 
king had commanded in the days of his rule ‘that all the Jews that had been 
baptized should eat of the meat of swine on the day of the resurrection of our Lord.”’ 


would not turn and assemble another Council concerning the faith, and that every one 
who would assemble ancther Council besides the third should be accursed, and among 
them are those who have taken the curse upon their own heads.’ £x uno omnia ; the 
other anathemas are in the same strain. The series of curses ends in this energetic 
language : ‘‘ And on this account may the fourth Council be cursed! And may our 
lady Mary say: Let it be cursed: And may the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit say : Let it be cursed! And may angels and men say: Let it be cursed! And 
may the heavens and the earth say: Let it be cursed! And may the curse rest upon 
the fourth Council unto eternity, as long as heaven and earth exist, and upon every one 
that speaks according to its Words, and upon every one that follows them or believes in 
their faith.” This is a Jocus classicus, and typical of the spirit of the E:hiopic Church, 
maintained to the present day over against those not sharing their peculiar beliefs. 
Now, however, it is the hatred based upon a lifeless, though historic, dogmatic system. 
* A history known also among the Arabs. Cf. Ludolf, 1. c. 
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But in so far as it seems to be good to any one, he can abstain from the eating of the 
meat of animals. For there are those who delight in the meat of fish, or in the meat of 
chickens ; some abstain from the meat of sheep, or of anything that seems good to 
them. And thus the matter rests with the opinion of men. But concerning the eating 
of the meat of animals of the field, there is no law, no canon, given in the New Testa- 
ment. All things are clean to the clean. And Paul says, that he who believes may 
eat all things. 


But this it is that I wished to write, in order that you might know the truth of my 
religion. It is written in the year 1555 from the nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ, on 
the 23d day of June, in the city of Damot. 


This document is important not only as the confession of faith on 
the part of one of Ethiopia’s greatest kings, but its explanation on 
subjects that seemed to point to a pre-Christian Judaism in Ethiopia 
is fully corroborated by other authorities. It is accordingly evident 
that these peculiarities, which are practically almost the only ones 
that distinguish this Church from that of the Greek in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, are the results rather of local causes than of a 
difference in religion. 

Nor does the existence of that remarkable tribe of people called 
the Falashas, or Black Jews, in the western part of Abyssinia, change 
anything in this matter. It is true that these strange people have 
the Old Testament in an Amharic translation; that they adhere to 
the Mosaic laws, although they show no signs of Talmudic spirit, 
and thus must have been early separated from the rest of the Jewish 
Diaspora; yet this has no bearing whatever on the ancient religion 
of Ethiopia. Ethnographically the status of the Falashas is still 
unsettled ; their relations to the Abyssinians were nearly always 
hostile and not friendly, and in general too little is known of them 
to warrant any far-reaching conclusions.* From all the evidences 
that can be gathered from both the Greek and Latin authors, as 
also from Ethiopic sources, there are no grounds to warrant an 
acceptance of Judaism being the reiigion of Ethiopia in pre-Christian 
times. 

The other leading periods of interest in the history of this peculiar 
church are the controversies after the Synod of Chalcedon, the 
troubles with the Jesuitic fathers three hundred years ago, and, 
thirdly, the missionary enterprises during the present century. But 
as it is a comparatively easy matter to find full information else- 
where on these subjects, and as the object of this article is rather to 
sketch those features of this venerable structure of dogma and 





* Cf. Encyl. Brit., oth ed., vol. ix., p.1. Halévy, Les Priéves des Falashas ow 
Juifs d' Abyssinie, Paris, 1867. Monatsschrift fiir Ges. u. Wissensch. des Judenthums, 
1878 and 1879, passim. Missionary Flad, who labored for twelve years in Ethiopia, in 
a recent address delivered in Berlin, describes the Falashas as ‘* coffee-colored.”” About 
850 have been converted to Christianity. 
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worship which are beyond and above local interest and are of 
importance rather for the whole Christian Church, we need not enter 
upon them here. Concerning the troubles of the monophysitic 
movement, the Church historians and Church history supplies ample 
information ; concerning the endeavors of the followers of Ignatius 
Loyola to bring Ethiopia to the feet of the Roman Pontiff, and the 
revolutions and bloodshed these efforts brought with them until the 
final expulsion of the fathers, we have the fullest documentary 
information in the second book of Ludolf’s History and Com- 
mentary—in fact, this is the richest part in his elaborate tomes ; and 
concerning the missionary work of the present century as carried on 
by the workmen of the British and the Basel Foreign Mission socie- 
ties, as also with reference to the doings of that wonderful man Theod- 
orus, King of Ethiopia, and the British expedition to Magdala 
under Lord Napier to release the imprisoned missionaries, the 
reports and descriptive works of these men furnish the fullest intelli- 
gence. We here refer not so much to the earlier works of Bruce 
and Salt, or even to Riippell’s scientific reports, but rather to the 
volumes of Isenberg, Gobat, Kraft, and others. These missionary 
reports have, indeed, not been able to bring to the Christianity of 
the West intelligence of great conquests and of a widespread out- 
pouring of gospel power in the land of Ethiopia, but the case is by 
no means hopeless. These enterprises show only again that it is 
more difficult to labor among those who are errorists in their Chris- 
tianity than among those who are fabu/a rasa as far as a knowledge 
of Christianity is concerned. Centuries ‘of isolation and separation 
from all living Christianity has caused the Christianity of Abyssinia 
to become a petrified formalism, a massive ruin that speaks an 
eloquent though sad voice to evangelical Christianity. In the wise 
providence of God Ethiopia has had its mission to perform in the 
history of the Church general; she has preserved and restored to 
Christian literature many treasures of great value to Christian 
scholarship ; the lessons and warnings of this history are well worth 
heeding. And as she has done her share for the benefit of the 
Christian Church, it is no more than right that evangelical Christen- 
dom should repay good for good, and endeavor through missionary 
zeal and enterprise to awaken this venerable Church from the sleep 
of centuries, to instil into her a renewed life, and make her what 
she once was—an honor and a jewel in the crown of the one Church 
of Jesus Christ. 


GEORGE H. SCHODDE, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





III. 


RATIONALISTIC CRITICISM OF THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


HE writer who attempts to trace the history of Rationalism in 

any department of thought is met at the outset by a difficulty 
similar to that which embarrasses the attempt to describe the 
practical outcome and relations of Darwinism. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that the word Rationalism is not a fixed but a floating 
term, to which every reader, and particularly every English reader, 
attaches his own meaning. Some, overlooking its evil, are inclined 
to understand by Rationalism the habit which wishes to prove all 
things and hold fast to that which is good. Some, understanding 
by the word the spirit of unbelief, the Antichrist, fail to give it 
credit for the possession of any good. And others, making rational- 
istic equivalent to unorthodox, are unable to appreciate either its 
evil or its good. ; 

Nevertheless, in spite of this diversity of ideas, there is a thing 
which is called Rationalism ; not so much a fact as a growth; nota 
historical appearance, but 4 spirit which underlies a chain of appear- 
ances ; not a system, but a school of thought. 

In Germany this school has been especially drawn toward the 
investigation of the groundwork of the Christian religion as it is 
found in the life of JesusChrist. Its adherents have assumed in the 
course of this investigation various positions, which seemingly 
opposed, are connected by a regular process of development, and 
rest upon a similar philosophic basis. That basis is such a scheme 
of the universe as by necessary logical deduction renders impossible 
a special revelation of religious truth in any particular historical fact 
or facts. Now the New Testament is, on its face, a historical ac- 
count of a special revelation from God. Rationalists have, therefore, 
been compelled to investigate it. The history of German Rational- 
istic criticism of the life of Christ, then, is the history of the at 
tempts of those men whose scheme of the universe rendered it 
impossible that Christ could be the incarnate God to account for the 
contents and origin of the New Testament literature. 

Two things have determined the course of this criticism: First, 
the development of the school of rationalistic thought in general as 
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it modified from time to time the view of the universe from which 
it sprang, and, second, the truth established by the study of the 
facts in this special field of investigation. The writer has endeavored 
to display the first influence by showing, so far as he has been able 
within the limits of a magazine article, how the different elements 
which make the spirit of an age have affected the philosophic views 
of a portion of the German people ; and the second by displaying 
the positions taken in regard to the New Testament literature by the 
leading rationalistic authors of lives of Christ, together with the dis- 
cussions and attacks which have caused the changes in those positions. 

The causes of the formation of the view of the universe which was 
the basis of the first rationalistic life of Christ are to be sought in 
the history of the development of speculation. 

Descartes, laying aside the results of all previous metaphysics, 
started to construct a new system of the universe, and became the 
founder of modern philosophy. His system ended in Dualism ; in 
the assertion of two opposite and opposing substances, spirit and 
matter, the relations of whose origins he did not explain. He was 
followed by Spinoza, who attempted to reconcile this paradox, to 
reduce this dualism to monism. He did it by pointing away from 
the substances to the substance. He explained the single and 
peculiar as but different parts of one great all-embracing whole. 
But he overlooked the individual. He gave no proper recognition 
to the fact that within this one all-embracing whole there are parts, 
complete in themselves, possessing the ‘ability to resist the influ- 
ence of the whole, and to some extent determine their own form of 
being. Hence his system was fatalistic, and, whether he was a pan- 
theist or a materialist, whether he called his one substance God or 
matter, made no difference in the practical outcome, which was a ten- 
dency to destroy personality and hence moral responsibility. 

Leibnitz saw and attempted to supply the deficiency. He said 
the system of Spinoza does not take all the factors into account. 
He has overlooked the fact of individuality. His Substance may 
explain the existence of the substances, but it does not explain their 
form. For that we must introduce a new idea, that of ‘* power.’’ 

By thus reasserting the importance of form as against mere exist- 
ence, of the individual against the entirety, he won again a place 
for personality and moral responsibility. 

The system of Descartes was dualistic—that is, it explained the 
universe in terms both of mind and matter ; the system of Spinoza 
was materialistic—that is, it explained the universe in terms of a 
substance whose distinguishing characteristics were those of matter ; 
the system of Leibnitz tended, as against Descartes, to be monistic, 
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and explain the universe in terms of one substance, and, as against 
Spinoza, to be spiritualistic in that it found the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of this substance in a quality of mind. 

Spinoza found in his system no legitimate place for moral respon- 
sibility, and therefore no possibility of a revealed religion ; for him- 
self, indeed, no need for religion at all. In the Christian revelation 
he found, therefore, a contradiction with the results of philosophy. 
This contradiction Leibnitz undertook to remove by the construc- 
tion of a natural theology and a natural religion. Leibnitz never 
worked out his views into a completed system, and they were in- 
terpreted to and became the property of the age through the 
work of inferior men, chiefly by that of Wolf and Mendelssohn. 
Overlooking the deep-lying principles because they could not un-: 
derstand them, they constructed a cheap and popular Leibnitzian- 
ism, which avoided the difficulties of the original by leaving out 
its greatnesses. 

The system of Leibnitz was psycho-physical ; in the hands of these 
interpreters it became psychical and physical, and instead of the 
physical ideas being spiritualized, the spiritual ideas became material- 
ized. For deep, soulful reflection they substituted the operations 
of logic, working upon premises gathered from the surface of observa- 
tion, with no appreciation of the depths of thought or feeling. The 
idea of the immanence of God, which lay like a hidden spring down 
among the roots of Leibnitz’s system, was replaced by a mechanical 
relation which put God and the world opposite to one another, like 
a machinist and a machine. That relation of the parts to the whole 
which Leibnitz had found to resemble a harmony springing from 
within, this spurious Leibnitzianism found to resemble a bond laid 
on from without. 

To this world they applied the standard of their reason. But 
when they looked into that mirror of the universe, the soul, they 
saw, not the real world, but only that false and puny image of it 
which they had themselves created. As the artists of the time repro- 
duced, not nature, but those belittled conventional models which 
they believed to be a higher and fuller expression of artistic truth, 
so these philosophers could never look over the bounds of their 
schools to the glories and beauties beyond. In the sweep and rush 
of the stars they saw only the mechanical perfection of an orrery. 
They could not catch the music of the spheres, and heard instead 
only the clank of the machinery. 

And as their views of God and the world, so also their views of 
man and the ends of human life. Of the restless striving of the soul 
for something which it does not possess, they did not understand, 
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Their system put God away off from the universe, and they were 
quite content to have Him remain there. 

And as they did not have the longing for union with the Divine, 
so they did not have any appreciation of the difficulties that stood 
in the way of that union. Leibnitz had regarded sin as incomplete- 
ness, a lack’of perfection ; but this belief, held side by side with the 
consciousness of that striving after completeness and perfection 
which it hindered, did not lessen its pain or blind his eyes to its 
weight. The introduction of this active principle changed the 
negative into a positive. But when this strzving was thrown out of 
the account, then sin became a necessary accompaniment, a mere 
incidental evil, to overcome whose inconvenience a wise man need 
only choose the best of many possible means; much as a cripple 
might select the most practicable of many varieties of crutch. The 
immortality to which they looked forward was but a continuation in 
the next world of the conditions of life with which they got on very 
well in this. That optimism which Leibnitz deduced from the 
nature of God, they were rather inclined to rest upon the belief 
that man was the centre of the universe, for whose benefit all that is 
was made ; and that benefit they saW not in the promotion of de- 
velopment, but of existence. 


It was characteristic of this tone of thought that, while announc- 


sé , 


ing that ‘‘ the proper study of mankind is man,”’ it failed to see the 
greatness and the glory of man. Asserting human sufficiency it 
came to assert human equality, and lost appreciation of individuality. 
Consequently it was unable to understand, or even to study, history. 
Genius it could not appreciate. Toadmire a civilization whose spirit 
was not their spirit, to perceive the good of a system whose results 
did not tally with the results of their system, was beyond their 
ability. With a besotted Pharisaism, they thanked God that their 
age was not as other ages had been. Mendelssohn expresses his 
gratitude that he is not like Plato, and finds that Homer would have 
been a very superior poet if he had not had these shadowy concep- 
tions of many gods.* 

Never, perhaps, was there a spirit which, claiming to be so broad, 
was so narrow ; asserting so loudly its right to be critical, was so little 
able either to appreciate or condemn ; preaching so steadily the glory 
of man, tended to strip him so completely of all that is godlike ; 
boasting itself of such exalted, had such little ideals, as this spirit of 
the eighteenth century, whose practical rule of life was a combina- 
tion of peddler morality and the etiquette of the best society, a mixt- 





* Kuno Fischer, 
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ure of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Philosophy’’ and ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters.’’ 

It was necessary for the believers in any scheme of the universe 
which thus put God so far off from the world that it was impossible 
for Him to make to it any special revelation, to explain the facts 
recorded in the New Testament in such a way as to destroy belief in 
them. This task was undertaken by Hermann Samuel Reimarus, 
well known as the author of a now-forgotten book on ‘‘ The Most 
Distinguished Truths of Natural Religion,’’ which, in its day, ran 
through six editions and was translated into French, English, and 
Dutch. His book upon the Christian history is called ‘‘ The Apol- 
ogy for the Reasonable Worshippers of God,’’ and its tone is sharply 
and strongly hostile. As regards the Bible, it is destructive from the 
first line to the last; and yet it is justly called an apology rather 
than a criticism ; for the author’s object is not only to overthrow 
what he considers the false religion, but to establish what he con- 
siders the true. While he is an anti-Christian, he is by no means 
an anti-religionist. He believes firmly in the existence of God, 
of a moral law, and the immortality of the soul. 

His reasons for beginning to doubt that the Bible was a revelation 
from God he gives himself in the preface of his Apology. 

1. It seemed to him impossible that a revelation from God, which 
was intended to guide the human race, should have been made in 
the complex form of a collection of historical, philosophical, and 
poetical books, rather than that of a short, plain, and simple cate- 
chism or hand-book containing a straightforward statement of 
religious or moral truth. The ideal of such a revelation which he 
had before his mind was probably such a book as Wolf or Mendels- 
sohn might have written. 2. The difficulty of forming a clear or, 
indeed, any idea of the Trinity. 3. The eternity of hell taught by 
the New Testament, which offended his sense of justice. 4. The 
impossibility of God, after having made the world and established 
its laws, interfering with their operations, and thus altering the 
relations between it and Himself by approaching closer to it. 

He thus (a) assumes, @ friorz, in his fourth position that any 
revelation is impossible, and (4) asserts in his first three that, 
granting the possibility of a divine revelation, the contents of the 
Bible do not agree with our ideas of what such a revelation should 
be. He then proceeds to prove a posteriori, by a detailed investiga- 
tion of the Bible history (c), that, assuming propositions a and 4 to be 
false, the Bible could not even then be considered as divine, because 
of the moral character of the men by whom this revelation was com- 
municated. Running through the books of the Old Testament, he 
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finds that Noah was a frantic raver, who expressed his disgust over 
his own faults by cursing his innocent children ; Abraham an honor- 
less husband, who was willing to suffer the dishonor of his wife for 
money ; Moses a demagogue, whose ambition led him to carefully 
scheme and carry out by means of cheap conjuring tricks the decep- 
tion of inspiration from God; and David a cowardly, treacherous, 
cruel, and licentious usurper. Proceeding to his investigation of the 
New Testament, he finds in the apostles a band of unscrupulous, 
ambitious men, who, losing their political hopes by the death of their 
leader, cleverly turned their effort to obtain political power into an 
ecclesiastical revolution ; and instead of founding a new kingdom, 
endeavored to found a new hierarchy. When he comes to the char- 
acter of Jesus, he slightly changes his tone. He finds that Christ 
had two plans: first, the preclamation of the necessity of moral 
reformation, and, second, the intention to establish a worldly 
kingdom. The first he finds pure and admirable, but the second 
draws in its train many impurities, and affixes ineradicable stains to 
the character of Jesus. He finds Him guilty of a deceitful pre- 
arrangement with John the Baptist of raising the wonder and belief of 
the ignorant crowd by false miracles which He was afraid to attempt 
before the learned Pharisees. He finds the buying and selling in 


the courts of the temple a very justifiable and necessary proceeding, 
Jesus cleansing of it but the first step in an unjustifiable and 
personally ambitious revolution, and concludes that the Sanhedrim, 
as the defenders of the Jewish commonwealth and constitution, 


could not have done otherwise than as they did ; that, therefore, 
Jesus died, not innocently, but on account of His own crime.”’ 

As far as concerns that criticism of the Old Testament which 
Reimarus regarded as the foundation of his criticism of the New, he 
had established, granting the presuppositions which underlay it, a 
reasonably strong position against such as attacked him on his own 
ground. It was possible, of course, to point out the particulars in 
which he had misinterpreted the Bible, or where he had interpolated 
his own suppositions into its histories ; but to those apologetes who, 
because Abraham was the Father of the Faithful, deemed it neces- 
sary to defend his conduct with Abimelech, or who tried to show 
that the king, warrior, and poet, David, was not the scoundrel of 
Reimarus’s fancy by holding him up as a model to the burgher-house 
fathers of their time, the admirers of the apology could make many 
strong and cutting replies. 

To attack the suppositions which underlay that position, the time 
was not ripe. The general spirit of the age was so incapable of true 
historic investigation that it was impossible for it to recognize the 
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greatness of Jewish literature or the glories of Jewish history. In 
regard to the criticism of the New Testament the case was better. 
Pure water does not come from a foul spring. If the figure and 
teaching of Christ as presented in the gospels were drawn by the 
hand of the apostles, then they could not have been a set of deceitful 
and ambitious adventurers, and if they were in any sense reproduc- 
tions of reality, then the original could not have been a political 
conspirator with rather elevated moral ideas. But the time was too 
blind to the real worth and grandeur of Christianity to give even 
this obvious argument its decisive weight. It was a small age, and 
sceptic and believer alike were too apt to look at the world through 
the minimizing glasses which they themselves had made. 

Nothing is easier in historical study than to take the part either 
of an advocate ora prosecutor, and yet nothing is more unjust or 
leads to falser views than to yield to such an impulse. There- 
fore, in considering the German Aufklairung of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, one must guard against a too-sweeping contempt and condem- 
nation ; an overlooking of the good which was mingled with its evil. 
Even in its extreme wing there was something to find true. If its 
spiritualism was materialized, still it was spiritual and not material- 
istic. If its morality was small, still it was moral. If its idea of 
God was little, still it had a God. If its views of destiny and the 
final relations of things were mechanical, still it had an immortality 
and prayed to a Father in heaven. From the same philosophic 
system which it misinterpreted sprang a succession of nobler souls, 
who, even in this very age, fought its small morals, its unscientific 
spirit, and its mechanical religion. If the close of its influence was 
marked by a dreadful political humiliation, there yet remained in 
the people who suffered it the strength that prepared itself fora 
great historical uprising. This was the golden age of German litera- 
ture—the age that has given it its right to claim a place among the 
great literatures of the world. Herder, Lessing, Schiller, and 
Goethe lived in the eighteenth century. 

Reimarus’s book has now lost its power. Its criticisms are based 
on and appeal to a spirit and a view of the world which to-day have 
but little influence. It is only, indeed, in America that such criti- 
cism seems to meet with any but exceptional and occasional follow- 
ing, from people whose social position ought to be a guarantee of 
some slight degree of education. 

The process by which this has been accomplished is not simply, 
or chiefly, one of controversy and pressure, but of inward growth 
and change. The agencies which have accomplished it are not so 
much the direct ones of attack upon results, as the indirect ones, by 
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which the providence of God, overruling even evil for good, has 
destroyed the spirit in which this form of attack had its origin. 

The first impulse to the destruction of this spirit came, to use a 
not unmeaning pleonasm, in a new Renaissance, in a return to real 
classicism from the false classicism. The first thing for the age to 
do to escape its own littleness was to become conscious of it. In 
order to do this it was necessary for it to have means of comparison ; 
it must turn its eyes away from itself toward the study and appre- 
ciation of other ages. 

Winckelmann began this process in the domain of art. In his 
** History of Antique Art’’ he turned from the false and indecent 
half nakedness of contemporary classicism to show the beauty and 
purity of the nudity of the real classic. 

And the process in art was matched by a similar one in literature. 
As against the classicism borrowed from France, with its materialism 
and rules for the manufacture of poetry, there arose a school which, 
resting on the example of English literature, asserted the ideal 
nature and imaginative qualities of the poet. The deeply rooted 
religious view of the world, the sturdy sinewed moral sense, the clear 
exalted view of human destiny, the defiance of man and fear of God, 
of those men who beat back the armada and saved Europe from the 
grasp of the Inquisition, was held up before the young genius of the 
generation in the living characters of Shakespeare. Klopstock, 
aroused by the study of Milton, abandoned, like Milton, his 
original design of writing a great national epic to compose the 
Messiah. 

Herder pointed out the greatness and beauty of Hebrew literature, 
cut the ground from under the feet of Reimarus’s criticism of the 
Old Testament by pure literary arguments, and combated his criti- 
cism of the life of Christ by pointing from the details to that ideal 
beauty of the whole which Reimarus was incapable of appreciating. 

Lessing, though sympathizing with Reimarus far enough to 
posthumously publish, and to some extent defend, his book, yet by 
his literary work, consciously or unconsciously, helped to destroy 
the spirit to which it appealed, and was led by the far-seeing instinct 
of genius to assume in ‘‘ Nathan the Wise’’ that higher position in 
regard to religion which critical rationalism only reached years after 
by the slow process of logical development. 

The youthful Schiller and Goethe expressed in ‘‘ The Robbers’ 
and ‘‘ Sorrows of Werther’’ that excessive individuality, that self- 
introspective, self-worshipping egotism which, evil in itself, was but 
the necessary and healthy revolt against the taste for elegant medi- 
ocrity, which would measure all things by the same little pocket rule, 
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and in their later works taught with the success of genius that 
ideality and beauty also have a place in life.* 

But the destruction of the spirit to which the criticism,of Reimarus 
and his followers appealed was accomplished, not only indirectly by 
the influence of historical investigation and literary criticism and 
creation, but also directly through the foundation by Kant of the 
critical school of philosophy. 

He formulated and enunciated that change of spirit and tone 
which literature was helping to cause and express. His criticism of 
the methods of ‘investigation of the ruling speculative system de- 
stroyed the theory of knowledge which was its base. He showed 
that the knowledge upon which philosophy is founded and to which 
it appeals, is determined, not so much by that at which a man looks 
as by the man who looks, and by his demonstration of the relativity 
of knowledge and the impossibility of stepping beyond the limits of 
personality to lay hold on pure truth, destroyed root and branch the 
arrogant Deistic systems which would permit no mysteries, and 
measured the infinite with the hard and fast rules of their logic. 

But another agency was to enter into the process. The thought 
and spirit of Germany was to be disciplined and developed, not 
alone by literature and philosophy, but also in the stern school of 
experience. 

From the French Revolution sprang the modern Attila, Napoleon. 
That Prussian State which, since the death of Frederick the Great, 
had been growing ever hollower and hollower, went to pieces at the 
first touch of the mighty Frenchman. Its boasted army was anni- 
hilated at a single blow in the disgraceful fight at Jena, and as the 
victor marched toward the capital, officer after officer, the representa- 
tives of the proudest names in Prussia, surrendered the fortresses 





* It is a striking fact that almost all the great men of the greatest period of German 
literature display a more or less hostile attitude toward the Church, and even toward 
essential Christianity. Of the great men of English literature perhaps exactly the op- 
posite is true. This final lack of sympathy between German writers and the Church 
does not seem to have been the result of any personal indifference or hostility. Itisa 
noticeable fact that nearly all the greatest men in this period displayed in their youth 
an interest in theological studies. Klopstock, Lessing, Herder, Burger, Jean Paul 
Richter, Wieland, Winckelmann, Schiller and Goethe, all devoted themselves in their 
youth to the study of theology. Now, so far as these men came into variance with the 
Church and the theological system, does not this unanimity among men of the same 
poetic and literary temperament as those who in England have not developed this vari- 
ance, seem to indicate that there was something wrong in that from which they turned ? 
Does it not seem that there must have been some falsehood inherent in the spirit, or 
some lack of adaptability in the method of presentation, or some lack of spiritual life 
in the Christianity of the German Church, which rendered those who were within her 
walls unable to carry on victoriously the contest against the first stage of Rationalism ? 
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without firing a shot. The fall was terrible. Never perhaps in 
modern history has a nation gone through a more humiliating experi- 
ence. But the moment of deepest degradation marked the begin- 
ning of the rise. 

Perceiving at once that this was no mere adversity of fate, but the 
legitimate outcome of complete national degeneration, the thinking 
and noble men set themselves carefully and deliberately to work to 
remedy the evils that lay at the root. Recognizing that the only 
security for the independence of a nation was in the character of its 
citizens, and that the only hope for saving their country lay in 
a change in the social and political atmosphere, they entered into 
a tacit conspiracy to educate a nation which should fight and drive 
out the invader. Hatred of the foreigner and duty to country were 
taught in the schools as part of a far-reaching and organized 
system. 

This system was pursued silently and patiently for years, until at 
last the nation felt that it was ready, and only waited for opportunity 
to strike the blow. It came. The army of France perished in the 
snows of Russia. Hesitating and half afraid, the king was in- 
duced to issue his ‘‘Call to my People,’’ appealing for volun- 
teers who should arm and equip themselves, and for contributions 
to feed them. The reply of the nation was to rise as one man to 
arms. Peasant and baron, gray-haired men and half-grown boys, 
marched to the field. The mechanic dropped his tools and the 
scholar his pen. Professors closed their lectures and carried a 
musket in the ranks of their scholars. The young poet wrote ona 
saddle in his tent a battle hymn that stirred the hearts of his country- 
men like the blast of atrumpet, and then rode out in the early morn- 
ing to find that hero’s death he had sung. The philosopher who had 
abandoned his metaphysics to write the German Philippics, came on 
crutches to volunteer, bringing with him his half-grown son; and, 
unable to bear the fatigues of campaigning, returned home to die of 
the fever that his wife had brought from the hospitals where she 
tended the sick and wounded. Men sold the clothes from their 
backs to buy a gun or a sabre, and those who had nothing, begged, 
in the name of the fatherland, the money for arms to defend her. 
Women who had no money to give cut off their hair and sent their 
wedding rings to the melting-pot. 

At Leipzig Napoleon held this terrific force of a nation determined 
to win or die for three days at bay ; but even his genius could not 
resist it, and Prussia shook off the yoke of France. 

After their victory it was impossible that the people should fall 
back again into the moral degeneracy from which they had risen to 
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achieve it. They had learned that there are things not only to live 
for, but things to die for ; that even in this life man does not live by 
bread alone. 

To a nation who had passed through such an experience as this 
the old rationalism could not appeal. The spirit from which it arose 
and by which it was supported had vanished, and it must assume a 
new form. Henceforth the supposition of Reimarus, that the 
authors and actors of the New Testament literature were liars and 
knaves, had lost its force, and some entirely different method must 
be found to explain the origin of the New Testament. 

Paulus, indeed, made.the attempt along the old lines to reconcile 
the new spirit of the age which perceived the greatness and purity 
of Christ and the New Testament literature, with a belief in the 
impossibility of revelation. He found in the miracles lucky chances, 
the operation of natural laws unknown at the time, or the self-decep- 
tion of excited spectators. He found in many of the teachings of 
Christ the expression of a self-consciousness that was so pure, 
exalted, enthusiastic as to be unbalanced and self-deceiving. But 
his attempt had the inherent defects of the old Rationalistic criti- 
cism. It appealed to a false moral standard. Reimarus had failed 
to perceive the fact of moral greatness, but Paulus failed to appre- 
ciate the mature of moral greatness. He failed to perceive that it 
was incompatible with the moral greatness of Christ, that He should 
be willing to trust in lucky accidents to support spiritual teachings, 
and that self-deception in regard to His own relation to the Father 
lowered the moral dignity and purity of His character. 

But the age perceived what Paulus overlooked. Speculative 
Criticism or Rationalism had worked through its first and reached 
its second and higher stage. In its further investigation of the life 
of Christ it altered both its speculation and its criticism, laid aside 
not only the explanation of the New Testament literature given 
by Reimarus, but also the theory of the universe which prompted 
him to that explanation. 

The mechanical view of the universe, which regarded God simply 
as the Creator, was exchanged for a spiritual one which regarded 
Him also as its Sustainer. The sharp dualism with its small logic, 
which tolerated no mysteries because it was unable even dimly to 
appreciate them, was exchanged for a brooding pantheism, with 
deep mysteries and vague but lofty ideas. For the small self-satis- 
faction of the previous age was substituted a noble and aspiring 
discontent. 

The immediate cause of this change of philosophic base on the 
part of Rationalistic Criticism was the Hegelian philosophy. It 
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has been said that it is possible to translate Hegel adequately into 
Greek, but never into English. But it seems possible, even for the 
Anglo-Saxon, to secure an idea of the practical outcome of Hegel’s 
system in the influence it exerted on criticism of the life of Christ as 
shown in the second stage of rationalistic controversy. Kant’s 
system of the universe laid the conditioning stress on the ego. It 
resulted in an implied dualism, for, behind the phenomenon or 
appearance perceived, lay the reality of the thing which was never 
perceived, and behind the categories which conditioned the knowl- 
edge lay the mind which possessed the categories. As Leibnitz had 
tended to resolve into monism the dualism of Descartes without that 
neglect of some of the factors of the problem which he found in 
Spinoza, so the development which ended in Hegel tended to resolve 
into monism the dualism of Kant, while still taking into account the 
new factors to which he had pointed. It did away with the differ- 
ence between the thought, and both the mind which possessed it 
and the thing that made its content. It tended to destroy self- 
determination, because it left nothing apart from the determination 
itself to be determined. That standing ground for individuality 
which enabled Kant to make the distinctively personal faculty, 
the determinative one, disappeared ; and individuality was left 
floating in the air, seeking vainly for a resting-place. 

And with this tendency to destroy the possibility of giving the 
attributes of personality to the individual, the possibility of giving 
the attributes of personality to God tended also to disappear. 

The effect of this view of the universe upon the criticism of the 
life of Christ is clear. The ground principle of the two first forms 
of rationalism, different as they may appear, is the same. Both are 
based on the denial on philosophic grounds of the possibility of 
special divine revelation. Lessing, living in the time of the first 
stage, but occupying by the instinct of genius the position of the 
second stage, has summed up that which is common to both when 
he says: ‘* Religion can never have its basis in the belief on histori- 
cal facts.’” When applied to the life of Christ this general propo- 
sition reads: ‘* That view of those historical facts which explains 
this life as the incarnation of God for the salvation of men is a priori 
impossible.’’ This is as much the position of the second stage of 
Rationalism as it was that of Reimarus and Paulus. The statement 
of his reasons is, indeed, an exact contradiction, but the result is pre- 
cisely the same. The old Rationalism had put God so far off from 
the world that His special interference in its laws became impossible, 
and this new Rationalism brought Him so close to the world that 
His special interference became equally impossible. The first view 
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of God’s character and relation to the universe excluded the possi- 
bility of revelation because it:was too personal ; the second because 
it was too impersonal. 

But Rationalistic Criticism had changed not only its philosophic 
position, but also its critical methods. Through the influence of 
Schleiermacher and Hase a new turn had been given to the con- 
troversy. 

The Older Rationalism had posited the Scriptures, and then dis- 
cussed their interpretation. It assumed the historicity of the 
accounts of the events of the life of Christ, and then attempted to 
explain them. Reimarus said these miracles are the results of false 
and deceitful conjuring tricks, while Paulus attempted to show them 
as lucky chances or necessary delusions. But the maintenance of 
these positions in the newer age was impossible, for the same prin- 
ciples made the founders of all religions either fools or liars. This 
was simply unbelievable. But Christianity is a historical fact, and 
has for its basis a series of historical facts recorded in an extant 
literature. If the Rationalist said Christianity could not be a true 
religion because a true religion could not be based on historical fact, 
he must account for the existence of that literature ; and as the old 
explanation had lost its force, he was compelled to give a new one. 

This new explanation David Frederick Strauss attempted to 
supply. He changed the whole ground of discussion. He turned 
attention from the events of the New Testament to the record of 
those events. 

The dilemma presented to him was this: The events recorded in 
the New Testament either took place or they did not take place ; if 
they took place, then Christ was the incarnate God ; if they did not 
take place, then He and His Apostles were deceivers and knaves. 
Now, if the second condition involved an inadmissible conclusion, 
then the only way to escape the first conclusion was to break the 
dilemma. This Strauss attempted to do by his theory of ‘‘ myths.” 
He said, although the events here recorded did not actually take 
place, yet the men who recorded them are not liars and knaves, 
because when giving their false report they believed that they were 
giving a true one. These events have taken place, but not exactly 
in the way recorded. As Strauss expressed it, the old Rationalistic 
criticism said ‘‘ that which happened in this manner cannot have 
been divine,’’ and endeavored to explain away the essential meaning 
of the historical documents ; he, as representing the newer Rational- 
ism, said ‘‘the divine could not have happened in this manner,”’ 
and denied the historical trustworthiness of those documents. The 


New Testament literature arose at a time of nervous excitement 
4 
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and amid a circle that was ready to seize upon and exaggerate into 
wonders anything which would exalt Him whom they worshipped 
as a transfigured God. The imagination working on the historical 
facts gradually and unconsciously worked into the account of how 
things did happen, all the prevailing ideas of how they ought to 
have happened. ‘‘ The Gospels, therefore, contain not history, but 
the poetic metamorphosis ofthistory myths.”’ 

The facts in regard to the composition of Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of 
Christ’’ are interesting. William Vatke has told how, walking one 
evening in the Thiergarten in Berlin with Strauss, then twenty-seven 
years old, the latter, speaking of the lectures of Schleiermacher, 
told his companion how much he owed to them, but added that 
they did not satisfy him, that the author remained in a half-way 
position. ‘‘I am going back to Tiibingen,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and I 
tell you, Vatke, I am going to write a life of Christ according to my 
idea.’’ One year later the entire book was ready in manuscript. 


And a remarkable book it was. It marks an era in the history of 
German, indeed, of the world’s theology. With the date of its 
appearance begins the period of-modern theology. There probably 
never has been a book which summed up and expressed more com- 
pletely that side of the spirit of the age from which it sprang, and 


therefore there have been few books—perhaps no modern book— 
which has met with such instant attention and ready recognition. 
It ran through four editions, and called forth numbers of opposing 
books, pamphlets, and articles, and since its appearance no discus- 
sion of the life of Christ has been possible which has not been influ- 
enced by the position it assumed. 

That position had two sides—constructive, in that it endeavored 
to explain the origin of the New Testament history by tracing the 
way back through the mythical accounts of the different events to 
the actual fact with which those accounts started ; and critical, in 
that, both directly and by necessary implication, it attacked the 
Church theory of the origin of the New Testament literature. 

When Strauss’s book first appeared there was much talk in Prussia 
of a prohibition, and it was perhaps only the courage and tolerance 
of Neander that prevented this suicidal denial of the principles of 
Protestantism, this fatal attempt to fight spiritual battles with carnal 
weapons. 

But although it could not be fought by the State, it could be 
fought on its own ground of historical investigation. It could be 
attacked on both of its two sides ; to its criticism could be opposed 
a constructive presentation of the facts, and to its constructive side 
a critical investigation of its theory. Neander led the way in one 
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line, and Tholuck and Ullmann in the other. In his ‘‘ Life of. 
Christ’’ Neander opposed the criticism of Strauss by showing a 
logical consistency, an organism, of the life of Christ as presented in 
the Gospels which prevented its being resolved into opposing sec- 
tions of historical and mythical elements ; while Tholuck used the 
material of Lardner to oppose the mythical theory in detail ; and 
Ullmann pointed out the weak points in its general logic. 

Strauss was not chiefly a scholar. There was a sense in which, as 
Holtzmann says, ‘‘ he had no right to speak in matters of pure 
scholarship.’’ He was not an investigator who collects materials, 
he was an advocate who presents a case. His book transferred the 
point of discussion from the character of the authors and actors in 
the events of the New Testament history to the truthfulness of the 
accounts of those events, but the final result of his book was to turn 
the discussion to the authenticity of the writings in which those ac- 
counts were contained. Strauss had applied the idea of a myth to 
the explanation of the New Testament literature without any ade- 
quate investigation either of what that literature was and how it 
arose, or of what a myth was and how and under what circumstances 
it arose. But that investigation which he omitted his opponents con- 
ducted. The discussion of the second of these points was carried on 
through the application to the Gospel history of the new science of 
biblical theology, and of the first through the criticism of the sources 
of the life of Christ by the Tiibingen school and its opponents. 

To point out the logical relation of the Tiibingen school to the 
mythical position of Strauss, to show how the discussion progressed 
from one to the other, is difficult. They can perhaps best be re- 
garded as not logically, but historically connected methods, whose 
appearances at the same time and from the same source gave each an 
influence on the other. Both started frem the same basis, a dis- 
belief in the possibility of an absolute revelation in a historical fact 
or personage, but the spirit of Strauss was destructive, while that of 
Baur and his school was constructive. Strauss says the object is to 
find out ‘‘ how we are zot to present the Gospel history.’’ Baur 
said ‘‘ a negative result is not a scientific theory, but a confession of 
the incapacity of science.’’ The object of criticism of the life of 
Christ is to discover its historical kernel, and that can only be 
accomplished by criticism of its sources. That historical kernel 
which lies at the basis of these sources he and his followers strove 
accordingly to find, not in the investigation of their contents, but 
by examination of the circumstances under which they arose. They. 
found this explanation not in unconscious ‘‘ myths,’’ but in conscious 
“* tendenctes.”’ 
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These two theories (‘‘Myth’’ and ‘‘ Tendency’’) were from their 
nature opposed, and yet springing, as they did, from the same view 
of the universe, and with the common purpose of explaining the 
New Testament literature in accordance with that view, they had 
points of affiliation, and exercised a strong mutual influence. 

Strauss had omitted the investigation of the sources of the life of 
Christ, but the omission was a grave strategic error. If the Gospels, 
whoever their authors may be, were composed in the circle of those 
who had lived with Christ and only thirty years after His death, then 
it is impossible to account by his supposition of unconscious mythi- 
cal distortion for the rise of the belief in those events of the life 
of Christ which do not accord with rationalistic presuppositions. 
Some time after the life of an individual, and among people who 
have not known him, a belief in the divinity of a hero might, with 
unconscious untruthfulness, finally express itself in a mythical ac- 
count of his life, but not within one generation, and in the circle 
of the hero’s immediate friends. Hence Strauss’s theory implied 
that the prevailing views in regard to the time of the origin of the 
Gospels should be investigated and set aside. This was undertaken 
by the Tiibingen school, not, however, in the interest of Strauss, 
but of their own theory. They endeavored to transfer the period 
of the rise of the Gospels from the first to the second century, from 
the time of the contemporaries and successors of Jesus to that of 
several generations later. Their method was that of historical 
criticism, but their basis and starting-point, like that of all forms of 
Rationalism, was metaphysical. The chief reason why they dis- 
puted the sufficiency of the proofs of the composition of the Gospels 
within four decenniums of the death of Christ, the chief argument 
for their later origin, remained, as Baur said, ‘‘ always this, that 
each for itself, and much more all together, they relate so much 
about the life of Christ in a way in which it in reality never could 
have happened.”’ 

The theory of the origin of the New Testament writings, in whose 
interests they thus sought to transfer the date of the composition of 
the Gospels, was directly opposed to the theory of Strauss. As 
Neander had turned the idea of the life of Christ as an organic whole 
against Strauss’s destructive criticism of the details of that life, so 
the Tiibingen school used the idea of each of the Gospels as an 
organic whole against his theory of their origin as a mere collection 
of myths. You can, it is true, look at any one gospel as a mere 
collection of materials, but it is much more. Those materials are 
arranged according toa plan. The picture which arises from each 
of the parts fits into the conception which one draws from the 
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whole. Now, this plan, this purpose of the writer of each of these 
Gospels, gives the key which will explain his position in regard to 
the history he is writing, and the means of distinguishing in his- 
work the historical material from that which is intentional and artistic 
working over and addition. 

As Baur found his chief reason for rejecting the historical accuracy, 
and therefore determining the later date of the Gospels, in the view 
of the universe taught by Hegel, so he found the explanation of the 
form of these Gospels in the principles of Hegel’s philosophy of 
history. According to this view, historical development proceeds 
by the rise, from the mutual interaction of two opposing principles, 
of a new reconciling principle, which again divides by the emergence 
of new elements; again reunites in a new form; and so on ad 
infinitum. These two opposing elements Baur found in Judaism 
and Paulinism, or the old narrow view of Christianity, held by 
Christ and His apostles, and the broad, universal view of Paul, who 
was the founder of modern Christianity. The Gospels arose under 
the influence of the conflict between these views, and the object of 
their authors was either to show that one had been the original 
teaching of Christ, or to help and strengthen that union which had 
been founded on the modification of both and the final triumph of 
Paulinism. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this article, to trace the prog- 
ress of the Tiibingen school. Almost all possible combinations of 
the Gospels, and all possible shades of difference in regard to their 
historical accuracy, have arisen within its bounds. Two tendencies 
early made themselves manifest within it: (1) A tendency to decreas- 
ing disbelief in the historicity of the Gospels, which found its high- 
est expression in the ‘‘ crazy logic’ of Bruno Bauer, who finally even 
doubted the existence of Christ ; and (2) a tendency to an increasing 
belief in their historicity, which has kept on its steady growth until 
the present time. But with all these shades of difference the com- 
mon standpoint remains the same—z.e., a denial of the admissibility 
of the historicity of the Gospels (Rationalistic) and a reference of their 
origin to the original conflict in the Apostolic Church (Tiibingen). 

The result of this working together of these different hypotheses 
of Strauss and the Tiibingen school was to concentrate the weight 
of the discussion on the Gospel of John. The Gospel of John is an 
account of Christ’s life written by an eye-witness of the events re- 
corded, and to it is appended an attest of authenticity claiming to 
be from those who had known the author. The strong and full tes- 
timony to its apostolic origin has never been doubted until this 
century, and yet its character is such that the maintenance of its 
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genuineness is fatal alike to the ‘‘ Tiibingen’’ and ‘‘ Myth’ theory 
of its origin, or any combination of them. It is so pervaded with a 
belief in the divine character of Christ as to render it impossible 
that its author could have failed to believe that which he teaches 
so strongly unless he were a conscious liar ; and at the same time so 
organic, complete, and compact that it is impossible to reduce it 
back to a collection of myths. 

Even granting that one who had lived with Christ might in the 
lapse of time have come to see separate events in an exaggerated 
light, and to throw around them mythical elements, it is perfectly 
inconsistent with a belief in his honesty to suppose that he could 
have invented such a scene as the raising of Lazarus, with its 
minuteness of detail and the underlying belief that Christ had raised 
one who had been three days dead, unless there were some historical 
fact behind his belief. The only alternative is to return to the 
position of Reimarus, and make the author a conscious falsifier. 

Then, if this Gospel, with its undeniably spiritual view of Christ’s 
mission and kingdom, was written in the end of the first century, 
and accepted as genuine and historical by the Church, it is im- 
possible to believe that narrow Judaistic views of that mission 
and kingdom could have had the influence which the Tiibingen 
theory gives them. Hence it is at once evident why, in the face of 
these two theories and their combinations, the Gospel of John be- 
came the turning-point of the controversy. 

The fortunes of the conflict have been varying. At first the vic- 
tory leaned strongly to the side of the defenders of its genuineness. 
In his third edition of the ‘* Life of Christ’’ Strauss withdrew many 
of his objections to the genuineness of John, confessed that he had 
overlooked many of the favorable arguments, and seemed about to 
withdraw his doubts in regard to it; but in his fourth edition he 
withdrew again his too-hasty admissions, and reasserted more 
strongly his old position. In 1885 Hase, in his open letter to Baur, 
defended the genuineness of John, but, according to his own testi- 
mony, “‘ almost the entire free investigation of German Protestant 
theology went in the end against me.’’ Later, Hase himself modi- 
fied his position, and found that the Gospel was not written 
by the beloved disciple, but by one of his scholars shortly after 
his death, using materials gathered from his teaching. In 1875 
Keim said: ‘‘ Over no question in the province of the Gospels 
has the newer criticism, in spite of all bulwarks of prejudice, 
become so united as over the impossibility of using the Gospel 
of John for the more exact history of Jesus.”’ And Hase re- 
marks that it had come to such a pass that one who recognized 
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the genuineness of John ‘‘ almost put his scientific honor at stake.”’ 
‘* But,’’ he continues, ‘‘ that has not always been so, even among 
those who had no lack of mind and willingness for untrammelled 
investigation, and it can again become different without any injury 
to intellect and intellectual freedom.’’ * 

After the first demand for Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of Christ’’ was satisfied, 
twenty years passed without the necessity of a new edition. Then 
Strauss turned from the theologians, whom he had at first addressed, 
to the nation, and published in 1864 his ‘‘ Life of Christ for the 
German Nation.’’ The difference between the tone and the stand- 
point of the two “‘ Lives’’ is apparent from a glance at their prefaces. 
The first work had been scientific, and proposed to’accomplish in 
the main a scientific purpose. His second is personal, and proposes 
to accomplish a practical purpose. That purpose is “‘ to drive the 
little popes out of the Church ;’’ and it is only as a means to this 
end that he proposes to ‘‘ put miracle out of religion.’’ It is to 
this, which he calls the completion of the work of the reformers, 
that he summons the German nation. Not that he will therefore 
‘call it away from its political undertaking,’’ but as a help to that 
undertaking. ‘* For we Germans can become politically free only 
so far as we have succeeded in making ourselves intellectually, 
religiously, and morally free.’’ , 

Whence came this difference? What caused this change of tone, 
and what is the reason for this confounding together of two entirely 
distinct things, this looking at the Church of Christ as the turning- 
point of a political system, as the obstacle in the way of a people’s 
unity and freedom? Simply that the parties in the strife had made 
the terrible mistake of failing to render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 

Between the two editions of Strauss’s book came a time of great 
political ferment. During this period most of the absolute mon- 
archies of Germany received limitations ; across the tops of the bar- 
ricades constitutions were put into the hands of the people. But 
this successful popular agitation, which followed the French Revo- 


* It is a curious illustration of the tendency of human discussion and knowledge to 
return upon itself that the Gospel of John should have become the centre of the 
modern conflict over the life of Christ. There is an old tradition that this Gospel 
was written against the Gnosis of Cerinthus, who denied that Christ had come in the 
flesh, denied the identity between the man Jesus and the heavenly Christ. Now, what 
is this but the essence of modern rationalism as stated by Lessing, that ‘‘ religion can- 
not have its basis in the belief in historical facts,’”’ or as applied to Christianity by 
Strauss, ‘‘ that the Christ ideal never has been or could be realized in a historical in- 
dividual’? Are not both essentially the same thing—-the denial that religion rests or can 
rest on a fact and not on a doctrine? (Bernhard Weiss, Einleitung zum Evang. Joh.) 
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lution, brought reaction in its train, when the court parties 
endeavored to withdraw the concessions that had been wrung from 
them by the people. Then came those sorrowful times when the 
fortresses of half the States of Germany held captives who lan- 
guished for years unable to obtain a trial, often for some such 
offence as a hot-blooded word spoken as a half-grown boy at the 
university. Now, a certain strong party in the German Church 
during this period of struggle made the great mistake of allowing 
the Church of Christ to be involved in the conflict. They carried 
the ark into the battle. Hengstenberg with the Evangelical 
Church newspaper, the most influential organ in the Prussian 
Church, deliberately set out to oppose rationalism and democracy as 
two necessarily and logically connected things. He preached the 
divine right of kings, asserting that God, ‘‘ who names Himself 
Father, Lord, Judge, and King, has representatives in the earthly 
fathers, lords, judges, and kings, in which He reveals Himself ; 
yes, God is not a God who is at a distance, but a God who is near. 
These images of God it is aservice of God to obey.”’ 

But to this teaching in regard to the political duty of Christians 
to the State was added also a teaching in regard to the duty of the 
State to the Church. ‘‘ The pretty phrases of liberal statesmen and 
teachers of political rights about the unconditional neutrality of the 
constituted powers in regard to all religions, and the unconditional 
toleration of the same, are nothing but mist and false appearance. 
It is entirely impossible for a constituted authority to treat in the 
same way in which they do their own religion those religions which 
are completely opposed to it.’’ 

It was the unformulated pressure of principles like these which 
made Neander and Ullmann, the first men who, when Strauss’s 
** Life of Christ’? appeared, resisted and made head against the 
panic it produced, withdraw from their connection with the organ 
which taught them. Their effect uttered during such a period, com- 
bined with a State policy which, scarcely more than a generation 
ago, imprisoned men for worshipping God according to their con- 
science, can be,imagined. It seems as if in the last analysis it would 
be found one of the chief causes for that estrangement from the 
Church of the active, thinking, progressive men of Germany which 
still seems to exist to a greater or less degree.* 


* Shortly before the appearance of Strauss’s second ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ Tholuck said, 
‘* Baur and Strauss are dead ;’’ and Schwarz answered him, “‘ Yes; but it is the Ger- 
man police State and the German police Church, through which the sad political reac- 
tion has been transferred to this circle also, that has killed them.” The statement and 
the reproach may be utterly untrue and unfair, but is not the mere fact that it could be 
used in itself significant ? 
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But the ‘‘ Life of Christ for the German Nation’’ does not differ 
from the ‘‘ Life of Christ’’ simply in tone and purpose. The earlier 
work had been criticised for lack of proper preliminary investigation 
of the sources, and in this life of Christ Strauss devotes a quarter of 
the whole space to that purpose. It had been criticised for its lack 
of positive result, and Strauss now devotes another quarter to a 
‘* Life of Christ in its Historical Outlines.’? But the most signifi- 
cant change is the adoption from the Tiibingen school of the “‘ ten- 
dency’’ theory as a support of his own “‘myth’’ theory. The press- 
ure of criticism and the light of investigation had led him to join 
forces with the theory he had at first opposed. He says: ‘‘I have 
in this new presentation of the life of Christ, chiefly in consequence 
of Baur’s argument, allowed much more room to the supposition of 
conscious and intentional composition, but I have found in this no 
reason to change my original idea. . . .”’ 

Strauss sums up his starting-points somewhat as follows : 

I, ‘‘ That the working principle in Christ is exclusively the 
divine ; that from this His entire speaking and acting is without 
limit determined ; this, and still more, is the presupposition of the 
New Testament authors, and therefore the evangelists find the 
miraculous in the life of Christ the surest guarantee for His superior 
dignity and the truth of His teaching.”’ 

II, That as, according to the standpoint of the science of the age, 
the Divine in Christ could never have expressed itself save in the 
form of the human, in compliance with the laws of natural work- 
ing, ‘‘ therefore the evangelists are not historical.” 

He then proceeds to show what portion of the evangelists’ reports 
can be reconciled with the present position of science, and to account 
for the use of that in their reports which cannot thus be reconciled. 

It was in regard to the first of these positions (1) that Strauss was 
the most vulnerable on his own chosen ground. It was a striking 
method of attack to oppose the man who endeavored to explain the 
Gospels by the idea of the myth, by attempting to show him that 
he had misunderstood both the nature of that which he attempted 
to explain and of that by which he attempted to explain it. The 
science of biblical theology was turned against Strauss with deadly 
effect. 

Whatever date be assigned to the Gospels, we possess in some of 
the other books of the New Testament writings of earlier or con- 
temporary date, and if the stories of Christ’s life contained in the 
Gospels are the result of the ideas of the early Christian community 
seeking expression in consciously or unconsciously falsified history, 
then those ideas must appear in the other contemporary writings as 
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tendencies working or beginning to work. Now, in regard to the 
general proposition that the evangelists find the surest guarantee 
for the higher dignity of Christ in His miracles, it can be shown as 
an absolute fact that the New Testament writings do not point to 
the miracles of Christ as a proof of His divinity at all. How, then, 
in a community that did not use the miracles of Christ as a proof of 
His divinity, could a myth which asserted them have arisen from a 
desire to express by them the Je/ef in His divinity? Strauss had 
committed the error of transferring to the age when the New Testa- 
ment writings were composed the theological ideas of the age when 
he composed his criticism of them. 

But there is in the “ Life of Christ for the German Nation’’ not 
only a marked change of tone, but a logical evolution of philosophic 
standpoint. Pantheism seems very remote from atheism, but it is 
really very close to it. The next thing to all God is no God. If 
there be in the universe but one all-embracing substance, if I who 
think, the thought that I think, and that about which I think, are one 
and the same thing appearing under different forms, then it requires 
but a choice of another mode of expression, to put this whole into 
terms of matter rather than of mind, and from idealism to come to 
materialism. Strauss had received the pantheism of Spinoza 
through Hegel, but he accepted it in the materialistic form of its 
originator rather than in the new and more spiritualistic shape of 
its combiner. He made God=man; but whereas Spinoza had been 
indifferent to the resulting loss of moral freedom, Strauss was not. 
His tone of thought was practical. His strongest sympathies were 
for the moral autonomy, for the assurance that in the end all 
depends upon the moral tone of feeling and practical honesty. For 
long he held the two together without perceiving the contradiction 
between them. | 

Hegel had found the unity of all things in the idea, and God 
became ‘‘ the eternal movement of the substance continually making 
itself subject,’’ or, in other words, ‘‘ the always personifying itself.’’ 
But if God be “‘ the always personifying itself,’’ then is the moment 
of absoluteness to be found, not in the beginning, but in the result 
of the process. Pantheism changes to anthropologism, and the 
equation reads Man=God. 

This was the step taken by Feuerbach, who, denying God and 
immortality, proposed to make the worshipper the object of his own 
worship, man his own God. He denounced religion as not only a 
negatively imperfect, but a positively injurious idea, and defined it 
anew as “‘the relation of man to himself or to his essential being, 
but as if to another essential being.’’ But although Feuerbach 
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denied all that makes religion possible, he still tried to cling to 
religion. He tries not to fall into that belief in nothing except 
individual atoms and their connections, which is raw materialistic 
atheism. ‘*‘ He speaks of the idea of the race, mankind, as of a 
real existence unto which the individual has to raise himself and 
through which he has to purify himself. In short, he makes out of 
this general idea which has taken possession of the throne of the 
Godhead, a mythical existence, about which he speaks with an 
enthusiasm and devotion peculiar to himself.”’ 

It was this anthropological materialism that Strauss had adopted 
and made the philosophic basis of his new life of Christ.* 

Luthardt said that the last book of Strauss was an anachronism, 
that it belonged to a past age ; and his prophecy that it would not 
make the impression of the first *‘ Life of Jesus’’ has been fulfilled. 
He gave as a reason for thus regarding it that it was written from a 
philosophic and not a historical standpoint. ‘*‘ Whoever desires 
to write a ‘ Life of Christ’ must write in such a way that we under- 
stand Christianity from the person of Christ out, and must not point 
us back to the Hegelian process of the idea. We have passed that 
stage. For that we have become too scientific and historical.’’ 

And he was right. The criticism of the life of Christ had, since 
the time of the publication of Strauss’s first book, entered on a new 
stage. It had become positive, scientific, and historical. This 
change, although accompanied in the case of representative men by 
a change of philosophic starting-point, yet was not caused by that 
philosophic change. It was not so much conditioned by an altera- 
tion of philosophic basis as by the adaptation of a new method, and 
the transference of the starting-point outside the realm of phi- 
losophy. 





* (Strauss, ‘‘ Old and New Faith,’’ 11th edition, 1881.) Following this direction, the 
greatest ‘‘ genius of denial’’ that Germany has seen finally reached the end of all 
things, and raised in the ‘‘ Old and, New Faith”’ the standard of crass materialism. He 
denies God and the immortality of anything that thinks; sharply denies that he and 
his followers are in any sense Christians, and then naturally remains in doubt as to 
whether they have any religion. Mixing together eighteenth century deism, Laplace, 
Haeckel, and the bathybius, Goethe, Kant, and Von Hartmann, he finally draws from 
this compound a view of the universe, which shows man “‘ standing helpless within an 
enormous machine, with iron-toothed wheels and heavy hammers, which on the 
smallest incautious movement will tear and grind him to pieces.’’ And in his final 
word on Jesus Christ he returns to the judgment of Reimarus. ‘‘ As much as we pity 
Christ because of the superior qualities of His heart and the noble objects of His activity, 
as much as we feel compelled to consider the punishment inflicted on Him as a cruel 
and unjust one, still we cannot help the judgment that such weakly sentimental ex- 
pectation only receives its due when it is destroyed by failure.” As Hase sadly re- 
marks, ‘‘ That was the conclusion of Strauss’s investigation of the life of Christ.’’ 


° 
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The advance in natural science and the sudden prominence given 
to its methods exerted a great influence on the criticism of the ‘*. Life 
of Christ,’’ as it did on all other branches of human inquiry. That 
influence produced such a change of temper in the learned world as 
made it henceforth disinclined to base an entire estimate of a series 
of historical facts like the life of Christ, solely on philosophical pre- 
suppositions in regard to the nature of the universe. Impossible as 
it is to reach a final conclusion on any subject having practical rela- 
tions to life without reference to the investigator’s scheme of the 
universe, the time was past in which a scheme of the universe could 
be assumed as the sole foundation and absolutely determining factor 
in an investigation of fact. When we hereafter speak of Rational- 
istic criticism of the life of Christ, it is not true Rationalism that we 
mean, not a system of criticism which denies a prior7 the possibility 
of the incarnation, but a weakened Rationalism which is not the 
logical Rationalism of the older stages, but rather an inherited disin- 
clination or disability to believe. 

This position is insecure because it is indefinite and rests upon a 
feeling whose formulated and logical statement its possessors would 
consider unscientific. Hence it has laid them open to attack from 
both sides, and they have been assailed not only by those who are 
more willing to believe, but also by those who decline to believe at 
all. Strauss,* representing the retrograde movement which has 
carried him back to the position of Reimarus, and speaking of the 
attack which had been made upon his last utterances by the com- 
bined forces of this third stage of Rationalism, their orthodox 
opponents, compared himself to Paul before the Sanhedrim, and said 
it was only necessary for him to cry out: ‘‘ Men and brethren of 
the belief in the Godhead of Jesus, I am called in question,’’ to 
divide his accusers into two hostile bodies and turn them against 
each other. 

But the ways in which the different writers of this third stage of 
Rationalistic Criticism endeavor to explain the existence and con- 
tents of the New Testament, differ from the positions of the pre- 
vious stages not only because they are based less upon a priori con- 
siderations, but also because of the necessities of discussion and the 
facts established in regard to the life of Christ. 

Strauss had avoided the necessity of affixing moral stain to Christ 
while disbelieving in the reality of His miracles and the truth of 
His exalted claims in regard to Himself, by considering the reports 
of those miracles and claims exaggerated myths. The Tiibingen 
school had either disregarded the moral stain which their theory 


* In his “ Old and New Faith.” 
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affixed to the New Testament writers, or removed it from the 
immediate circle of Jesus, by changing the date of the composition 
of the New Testament literature to the second century. There 
was, however, one fatal defect in their system. The four letters of 
Paul were admitted to be genuine and written by one whose claim 
to have talked with the apostles and examined certain facts in regard 
to the life of Christ shortly after His death, there is no reason to 
doubt. Now, from these letters of Paul we gather three facts in 
regard to the belief of the apostles about Jesus, which involve both 
the mythical and the tendency theory in tremendous difficulties. 
We learn from them, first, that Christ impressed His followers and 
daily companions as a supernatural being possessed of supernatural 
powers ; second, that He had prophesied to them His return in the 
clouds of heaven to judge the earth ; and third, that they believed 
Him to have risen from the dead and appeared to them three days 
after His burial. Neither the ‘‘ myth’’ nor the ‘‘ tendency” theory 
can account for the existence, so short a time after the death of 
Jesus, of such impressions in the minds of men who had actually 
known Him. 

The effect of Strauss’s first ‘‘ Life of Jesus’’ and the theory of 
the Tiibingen school had been to transfer the discussion first to the 
apostolic and then to the post-apostolic age; but the outcome of 
that discussion brought it back again to the life of Christ. If, as 
Baur said, the chief reason for rejecting the authenticity of the New 
Testament writings always remained that they related what could 
not have happened, then it was necessary to investigate that which 
they related in order to see if it could have happened. It was seen 
that the three beliefs of the early Church shown in the letters of 
Paul, that Christ possessed miraculous powers, that He prophesied 
His return in the clouds of heaven, that He rose from the dead, 
required some explanation in the life of Him to whom they were 
attached. 

The doctrines and systems of the Church might have been devel- 
oped by the contest between Paulinism and Judaism, but this 
contest could never have created the historical groundwork of belief 
which it developed, because that groundwork existed before Paul 
entered the Church. The basis and starting-point of Christianity is 
not ‘‘ an idea striving to develop itself in an unending process,’’ but 
a historical person. 

And the position of the newer Rationalism was also modified by 
the result of the discussion in regard to the date and authenticity of 
the New Testament literature. The modern lives of Christ, though 
relying on various forms and combinations of the ‘‘ myth’’ and 
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**tendency’’ theories to supply many points of explanation, yet 
differ from both Strauss and Baur. They differ from Strauss in that 
they are more positive, and start not from the most uncertain, but 
from the most certain. They differ from Baur in that they find this 
most certain in historical facts of the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Perhaps this cannot be better, shown than by an extract from 
Schenkel’s criticism of Strauss’s ‘‘ Old and New Faith.” ‘“‘ It is far 
from my intention to depreciate the value of the service performed 
by Strauss in his ‘ Life of Christ.’ Like a fresh breath of wind it 
blows through the desert steppes of Rationalism, like a weighty 
sword-stroke it beats down the half logic of Supernaturalism. But 
from his doctrinaire sceptical standpoint Strauss has never been 
just to the reality of the facts and the concrete powers of history. 
And especially in this book he decides more like an opposing advo- 
cate than an unprejudiced investigator in regard to Jesus and 
Christendom. His assertion that the three first Gospels are com- 
pilations made to serve a purpose in the beginning of the second 
century is a categorical claim that those who have made no personal 
investigation of the gospel literature may trust, but as thus expressed 
it is, to say the very least, a sturdy anachronism. The Tiibingen 
school, indeed, a generation ago, tried to found a similar conception 
of the origin of the Gospels, but the new scientific investigation as it 
has been conducted by Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Hilgenfeld, Keim, 
Lipsius, Hausrath, and other honored names, has long ago shown 
that the origin of the three first Gospels falls in the first century, and 
the compilation of the evangelical basis writing (Mark) before the 
destruction of Jerusalem—that is to say, before the year 70.”’ 

Along with and closely related to this positive historical element 
comes another new element which we may call the biographical. 
This is traceable to the influence of the ‘‘ Life of Jesus’’ by Renan, 
which, although exerting less scientific influence, won a much larger 
popular success than the books of Strauss. In four years it ran 
through thirteen French editions, and was quickly translated into 
every European language. It is the dramatic element which was 
new in the book, and it is the plastic power of its historical imagina- 
tion which makes its charm. 

And since Renan, this biographical and dramatic element has 
always been present in German lives of Christ. Even those of the 
strongest orthodox tendencies give weight to the plain fact that He 
who lived from childhood to manhood on the earth possessed not 
only a human body, but a reasonable soul, and that, even as the first 
grew, so the second must have developed. They have perceived 
and pointed out the error of Strauss in claiming that the Christ of 
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the evangelists is a character without the possibility of development, 
who brings everything from heaven with Him that is necessary for 
His purpose, and have striven to answer his demand, so far as it 
can be answered, for a life of Christ that, ‘* biographically considered, 
can be mentally grasped.” 

These, then, are the characteristics of the newer criticism of 
the life of Christ ; that it is more a@ posteriort and less a priort, 
giving more weight to historical investigation of the sources and 
less to philosophical presuppositions ; second, that it is more posi- 
tive and less negative; and third, that it is biographical and 
dramatic. 

As representatives of these men whose rationalism differs from 
that of the earlier stages of the criticism of the life of Christ in that 
it is, to a greater or less degree, an inherited rather than a self- 
assumed position, a tendency rather than a logical principle, let us 
take four: Schenkel, Hausrath, Volkmar, and Keim.* 

It is a remarkable fact, because it is in no sense a necessary 
result of their position, that these four men, who since the time 
of Strauss have made the most influential attempts to present 
the life of Christ from a standpoint that in any proper sense can 
be called rationalistic, are theists. They all believe in a God, a 
creative and preserving Spirit, who resembles the human spirit more 
than anything else within the range of our knowledge. 

And this is only one of the necessary outcomes of the philosophic 
position of the preceding generation. Pantheism is a floating 
position which cannot be long maintained. As soon as it descends 
from metaphysical speculation to the firm ground of a practical 
undertaking, it must abandon its position of changing equilibrium 
and begin to determine itself toward one of two resting-places. 
These are materialism and speculative theism. The first was 
reached by Feuerbach and popularly expressed by Strauss; the 
second by the men whom we are considering.t 

Strauss said that when ‘‘ Hegel pictured the universal, all-embrac- 
ing substance as a subject or mind, he gave his interpreters a riddle 


* These men have been selected as representatives because the success of their re- 
spective works has justified more than one edition. Daniel Schenkel, ‘‘ Das Charak- 
terbild Jesu,’’ 4 Aufl., 1873. Adolf Hausrath, ‘‘ Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte,” 
3 Aufl., 1879. Bd. I., ‘‘ Die Zeit Jesu.” G..Volkmar, ‘‘ Jesus and the First Christian 
Period as Shown in its two First Historians.’’ Lectures delivered in the Normal 
School, Zurich, Theodor Keim. ‘‘ Geschichte Jesu tibersichtlich erzahlt,’’ 1875. 

+ The middle position occupied by Von Hartmann in his ‘‘ Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious,” in which the world is expressed in terms of a substance partaking of the 


qualities both of mind and matter, has not yet found its practical expression in the 
historical field of the life of Christ. 
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and his followers a refuge.’ 
‘* Speculative Theism.”’ 

The difference between ‘‘ Speculative Theism,” indeed, the 
Theism of this age in general, and that of the eighteenth century, is 
difficult. to express; but no one who compares Janet’s ‘‘ Final 
Causes’’ with Paley’s ‘‘ Natural Theology’’ can fail to perceive that 
there is a difference, readily appreciable though not easily formu- 
lated. Dualism and monism, transcendence and immanence, 
mechanical and dynamic, inner and outer design, have all been used 
to explain this difference. It is not either possible or necessary to 
follow here the points of this contrast. It is sufficient as an indi- 
cation of its practical influence on the criticism of the life of Christ 
to notice not where it differs, but where it agrees, with the old 
theism. No one who still forms his idea of the universe in accord- 
ance with Paley will care to quarrel with the practical religious out- 
come of the “‘ modern view’’ of that universe, so long as, with 
Lang, although denying a “‘ personal’’ it admits a “‘ living God ;”’ 
‘*an absolute spirit that stands opposite the perishable as a some- 
thing to which the personal pronoun can be addressed ; a creative 
principle for which ‘ Father in heaven’ is not only the most beauti- 
ful, but also the deepest and most exhaustive name.’’* 

Secondly. The positive presentations agree in ascribing to Christ 
a peculiar religious genius, a peculiar moral purity and relation to 
God, which no other man in the history of the werld has ever pos- 
sessed. Hence it is that He has produced effects and assumes a 
position which has no parallel among religious teachers. He is not, 
it is true, a God, but He isthe greatest of mankind. And so the 
criticism of the life of Christ from this side tends to return to a belief 
in the broadness and universality of His teaching. The change 
from the criticism of the contents of the Gospels to the criticism of 
the Gospels themselves had transferred the interest from the age of 
Christ to the age of the apostles ; and the study of the age of the 
apostles had brought the emphasis of inquiry back again to the age 
of Christ through the letters of Paul. But the Christ thus reached 
was naturally more the Christ of the man by whose writings He was 
reached. While the Tiibingen school had appealed to the Judaism 
of Christ to account for the narrowness of Peter, these later pres- 
entations of the life of Christ appeal to the broadness of Christ to 
account for the universalism of Paul. 

Thirdly. They all agree in a deep veneration for Christ and in 
giving the highest value to His influence and worship. Even while 


That refuge they have found in 





* Perhaps the best definition of Speculative Theism is belief in a God “‘ in whom 
all things live and move and have their being.’’ 
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refusing belief they use the language of faith. Volkmar, after 
rejecting the immaculate conception, the resurrection, and most of 
the miracles, closes his book with this confession of faith: ‘‘ The 
Church of God, according to the meaning and foundation of Jesus, 
is as immortal as He Himself. Who, then, can prevent us, on the 
occasion of the consecration of every child to the intent that it may 
become a child of God by the hand of Jesus, from speaking out our 
faith with the Church of all ages? 

‘*I believe on the one God, the Almighty Father, who has 
created us. 

‘*T believe on Jesus Christ, the Son of man and Son of God, who 
has redeemed us. 

‘*T believe on the Holy Ghost, who sanctifies us through the one 
universal Church to His eternal kingdom of God.”’ 

Hausrath says: ‘‘Such a personage as Jesus of Nazareth could 
not live and preach in Judea in the first century,’’ and the death of 
Jesus followed of necessity from the existing circumstances. ‘* That 
the springs of this life course belong, in spite of this, to a higher 
order it is superfluous for us to say. Our faith gives to the ques- 
tion, Why was it necessary for Christ to die on the cross? another 
answer than that given by the history of Christ’s age, and a more 
complete one; for the history of the ideal is never a single history, 
and has always a deeper meaning than that which lies within the 
striving and streaming of days that rush swiftly by; an eternal 
meaning and an absolute content that does not belong to the history 
of an. age, but of the human race, and in which every individual has 
to honor a mystery of grace realized in himself.’’ ‘‘ The origin of 
Christianity cannot be found in the circumstances of the age. 
Favoring relations, possible conditions, unavoidable catastrophes, 
have existed before, and still no new religion has proceeded from 
them because the formative, creative spirit was wanting to the 
chaos. Christianity is the work of Christ, not of the circumstances. 
The personal life, however, this creative spirit, is always an imme- 
diate act of God that cannot be further explained and accounted 
for. Here is the thread to be sought through which things are 
joined immediately to God.”’ 

Schenkel says : ‘* Jesus was not an ordinary man. In the depart- 
ment of religious life He stands alone as no one before Him had 
done, and as no one after Him can do, because He first and once for 
all has shown to mankind their true relation to God, not only 
through teaching, but also through personal self-revelation.’’ ‘‘ He 
is the object of our faith because we see in Him the most perfect 


organ of Divine self-revelation in the consciousness of mankind.’’ 
5 
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“‘The revelation which He came to make was that God is love. 
This revelation He made through His teaching, but still more effect- 
ually through His death.’’ ‘‘ The merciful love, as whose self- 
conscious sacrifice He died, called the ordinances of the law which 
had killed Him before the judgment-seat. His death was essentially 
the death of the legal ordinances of the priests, of the bloody offer- 
ings of the State religions, and therefore the beginning of the life 
of a new religion whose characteristics were love of God and love of 
our neighbor.’’ ; 

Fourthly. They all show a tendency more or less strong to admit 
a residuum of mystery in the life of Christ after the sharpest histori- 
cal criticism, a something which defies analysis and rises above 
explanation, a something before which science and scientific methods 
are powerless. In other words, being all theists, they show a ten- 
dency to unite the life of Jesus of Nazareth with the existence 
and purpose of God. 

Strauss has said a good test of a man’s belief in regard to Christ, 
as well as a criterion of his views of the universe, is afforded by the 
position he takes in regard to the resurrection of Jesus. 

Reimarus considered it a cheat. Paulus a mistake. Strauss, 
opening a new era, transferred it from the realm of fact to that of 
fancy, and found in ita poem. (In his last or retrogressive position 
he called it ‘‘ a world historical humbug.’’) Baur admitted the belief 
of the apostles, but did not explain it. 

To display the views of the four representatives of modern 
Rationalism on this subject will show at a glance the way in which 
an inherited disinclination to disbelieve modifies their conclusions, 
and how in practice they give a determining influence to @ priori 
considerations which they deny in theory. 

‘*It is,’’ says Schenkel, ‘‘a reliable fact that in the early morning 
of the first day of the week which followed the crucifixion, the grave 
of Jesus was found open and empty.”’ It is also ‘‘a reliable fact 
that the apostles were convinced that they had seen appearances of 
their crucified Master.’’ And third, ‘‘ it is a reliable fact that the 
appearances of the resurrected Master which the elder apostles saw 
were, according to the conviction of the Apostle Paul, of the same 
nature as the vision of Christ which he himself beheld.’’ And yet 
**the reference of objective results to purely subjective causes is a 
supposition from which science shrinks. When the picture of the 
crucified Master gleamed out in the minds of the disciples as that 
of a victor over death and the grave, we can see in it not the mere 
chance of a passing nervous excitement, but the work of a Divine 
providence ; and in this picture, even though its form and coloring 
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were products of subjectivity, the imperishable existence of the per- 
sonality of the Master as lifted far above earthly limitations was dis- 
played to the disciples. Here we have arrived at a point where 
history finds its bounds. We stand here before a mystery of faith, 
and the origin of Christianity as an origin in faith is proved to us 
as through a certainty. 

‘* But the last riddle of the resurrection still remains the open and 
empty grave.’’ To account for this Schenkel supposes that Pilate 
repented of his grant of an honorable burial, and fearing lest the 
tomb of Jesus should become the centre of a cultus, and willing to 
please the hierarchy, gave them permission to remove the body. 
This they secretly did, and the story of the seal and watch of 
Matthew is the outgrowth of a real fact. 

Volkmar says: ‘‘ The resurrection of the crucified Master after 
three days was the chief thing in the preaching of the apostles. 
Their belief in this fact became the impulse for the formation of the 
Church.’’ That belief arose as follows: ‘‘ As Simon Peter went 
toward Galilee after the crucifixion, revolving in his heart all the life 
of Jesus, the Master, as the first historian suggestively relates, went 
before him the whole way, remained spiritually continually before 
his soul, until at length on the third day He appeared before his 
eyes, and he cried out in ecstasy: ‘ Thou art the Christ.’”’ The 
belief that Peter had formerly perceived and confessed this truth at 
Csarea Philippi is an error. ‘‘ This confession could only have 
been made at the end of Christ’s whole ministry, which He sealed 
by the cross ; yes, only after He had triumphed over that cross and 
on the first day of the week appeared at the right hand of God.’’ 
The author of the Gospel knew this perfectly well, but transferred 
the confession to the middle of his book. ‘* For if the world-histori- 
cal life of Christ, with the healing for all which it wrought, was to be 
presented in the frame of His life defore the cross, then the pres- 
entation of the confession of Peter must close the account of His 
labors before the historian went on to the presentation of His suffer- 
ings.’’ There are, indeed, references in the ‘‘ primitive documents’’ 
to the appearance of Christ to others, but “‘ all these appearances 
were of such a similar nature in the glory of heaven like the one to 
Paul, that we can join them altogether in one—the one at the 
beginning in Galilee to Peter, that quickly became a possession of 
the others."’ ‘‘ It is evident,’’ says Volkmar, ‘* that Christ was not 
buried after crucifixion.’’ First, it is impossible that Pilate would 
have permitted it ; second, it is uncertain that the disciples would 
have had the courage. Mark must have known perfectly well that 
Christ was not buried, for he was a native of Jerusalem, present 
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at the arrest, and had full opportunity of finding out everything in 
regard to the end of the Lord ; but he could not permit his Master 
to be thus dishonored, ‘‘ and so his Gospel began to build for the 
crucified King His honorable grave—the kingly grave with closing 
stone.’’ ‘‘ Whoever takes the account of Matthew as historical,”’ 
Volkmar continues, ‘* can only think of an earthly appearance of the 
risen One by the grave’’—that is, ‘‘an awakening from a merely 
apparent death which robs Him of all Easter joy,’’ or fall back on 
the belief in ‘‘a cheat on the part of the disciples.’’ Just why 
Volkmar considers this dilemma necessary does not appear. Strauss 
had said in his latest book: ‘‘ To speak to an educated man of the 
ascension as a historical fact is to-day an insult.’’ And from his 
position of raw materialism, which denied God and immortality, his 
assertion, though arrogant, is logical. A similar position on the 
part of the Pantheist, who believes that ‘‘ the idea never reaches its 
highest realization in a historical individual,’’ or of the Deist, who 
makes the relation of God to the world too mechanical to permit 
Him to interpose in the working of its laws, is also logical. But that 
a man who proceeds on a purely historical method without meta- 
physical presuppositions, who believes in a God, uses the Lord’s 
Prayer, and considers Christ as ‘‘an appearance for which there is 
hardly an analogy and no parallel in the entire history of mankind,”’ 
should thus pass by absolutely without consideration the explanation 
that Christ rea//y rose from the grave, can only be accounted for on’ 
the supposition that he is unconsciously swayed by a priori consid- 
erations whose right to decide in such a case he denies. Why should 
he think it a thing incredible that God should raise the dead ? 

Keim, upon whose youthful shoulders Strauss had once hoped 
that his mantle would fall, said finally of the resurrection : ‘‘ The 
vision hypothesis either assigns the origin of Christianity to a 
chance, or believes that God inflicted on the apostles a seli-deceiving 
ophthalmia.’’ In view of the ‘‘ unrejectable, reliable, and full testi- 
mony,’’ another explanation must be found. ‘* There is only one 
remaining—that is, the old view of the apostles, ‘ We have seen the 
Lord ’—a view that to-day is still frankly held by many investi- 
gators, in whom, with all possible freedom of thought, the belief on 
higher regulation ruling over natural regulation is not lost.’’ 

German Rationalism in the persons of some of its noblest repre- 
sentatives seems to linger on the threshold half afraid to enter. Cling- 
ing to those beliefs which alone can bring the fragrance of the spring 
into the days of life’s autumn, and light the falling darkness with 
the colors of dawn, they stand at the portal of that great temple 
where for twenty centuries human fears have been stilled, human 
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sorrows soothed, human hopes assured, looking with loving hearts 
at that face which makes visible to mortal eyes the God in whom all 
things live, wishing that they might fall at His feet and cry: ‘‘ My 
Lord and my God.”’ 

One thing becomes clear to the student of the criticism of the life 
of Christ. If any theory can be formed to account for that life 
other than that of the men from whom we gain our knowledge of it, 
it must be a composite one. If those who defend the belief of the 
apostles have been, and are, involved in difficulties in regard to the 
details of the life of Christ, those who refuse to accept that belief 
have been, and are, involved in difficulties in regard to their main 
theory of that life. 

Every theory that has attempted to account for the facts has 
broken down. Reimarus attempted to find an explanation of the 
New Testament literature in the weak badness of the founders of 
Christianity, and Paulus in an artificial explanation of the facts. 
Strauss strove to find it in the unconscious exaggeration of a myth- 
building age, but was compelled to admit the necessity of assuming, 
with the Tiibingen school, the intentional deception of the New 
Testament writers, and thus, through them, to support himself 
partly by the position of Reimarus. The modern Positive school 
reject both Strauss and the old Tiibingen position, but they call in 
their aid in many steps in their presentation of the life of Christ. 
They reject the natural explanations of Paulus, looked on with scorn 
by the previous mythical school, and yet in their explanations of 
the healing wonders as a whole, and in regard to the empty 
grave of Christ and other points, they have fallen back upon their 
support. 

The result of three generations of discussion of the life of Christ 
cannot be said to have established an unfavorable polemic position 
for those who claim that the facts recorded in the New Testament, 
and the belief of the men who made and accepted those records, can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that Jesus was the Christ, 
the Son of God. 

The positions which they may assume and defend, not as matters 
of religious faith, but on purely historical grounds, seem to be as 
follows : 

I. If it be admitted that there is a God, and that He is capable of 
revealing Himself to man, it can be shown from the three Synoptic 
Gospels and the Greater Epistles that God has revealed Himself to — 
man as incarnate in Jesus Christ. 

2. If the question as to whether there be a God and what that 
God is like is left open, then from the three Synoptic Gospels and 
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the Greater Epistles it can be shown that there is the strongest 
reason to believe that God lived on earth as Jesus Christ. 

3. If it be decided that there is no God who could live on earth 
as Jesus Christ, and at the same time admitted that the Gospel of 
John is from the hand of an apostle, then the admission destroys the 
decision, for it can be shown, according to the rules of historical 
criticism, that the life of Jesus of Nazareth can be accounted for on 
no other supposition than that He was the incarnate God. 

Whether the great mass of critics on both sides of the controversy 
will ever come to grant to the Gospel of John such a degree of 
authenticity as they now grant to the Synoptic Gospels cannot be 
foretold. But one thing is certain: such a result can only be 
obtained, either in Germany or in this country, by a full, free, and 
untrammelled investigation on the purely historical basis, without 
prejudice or acrimony, ruled by that truly reverent spirit which 
knows that the only foundation of faith is knowledge, and the only 
worthy end and outcome of knowledge is religion. 

PAUL VAN DYKE. 





IV. 


THE PROPOSED SCHOOL OF BIBLICAL ARCHA- 
' OLOGY AND PHILOLOGY IN THE EAST. 


VER since the genius of Dr. Edward Robinson was turned to 

the subject of Palestine exploration, the land of the Bible has 
occupied a prominent place in the minds of all students of the sacred 
Scriptures. Before his time feeble attempts had been made to 
dispel the darkness that hung over the desolated country, but Dr. 
Robinson gave the scholarly world the first clear light upon the sub- 
ject ; and that light has shone so effectively that it has not been 
dimmed by the labors of later explorers. The superficial work of 
Palestine exploration has, it is true, been carried out much more 
completely since his day, but no one has entered so profoundly into 
the essential questions at stake or given the subject a more scientific 
treatment than he. His reputation is as great in Europe as in 
America, and no one pretends to write on the subject of Palestine 
without making a careful study of *‘ Biblical Researches in Syria and 
Palestine.’’ It must always be a source of pride to American 
scholars that one of their own number should have led the way into 
so important and fruitful a field of discovery. 

In the light of our present knowledge it seems at first sight almost 
unaccountable that the Church of Christ managed for so many cen- 
turies to miss the true significance of the land of the Scriptures. 
Ever since the Empress Helena flashed back to Constantinople the 
news of the supposed discovery of the true cross, the heart of. 
Christendom has beaten warmly at the thought of the ‘‘ Holy 
Land.’’ Nothing has had power to suppress the conviction that in 
some way or other Palestine has a wealth of meaning to the world 
which ought not to be ignored. In days of comparative ignorance 
that feeling has taken on extravagant and even monstrous shapes. 
Jerome was disgusted at this form of puerility in his day and 
attempted to stem the tide of absurdity. Chrysostom laughed at 
the extravagant mania for pilgrimage which led many people to 
make long journeys into Arabia to visit the dunghill upon which the 
patient patriarch sat and scratched himself with a potsherd. Yet 
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underneath this passion for pilgrimage there has been a vein of 
honest simplicity and even pathos. Of its most modern aspect Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner remarks: ‘*‘ We hear more of the pilgrimage 
to Mecca than of that to Jerusalem ; but I think the latter is the 
more remarkable phenomenon of our modern life. I believe it 
equals the former, which is usually overrated, in numbers, and it 
certainly equals it in zeal and surpasses it in the variety of national- 
ities represented. The pilgrims of the cross increase yearly ; to 
supply their wants, to minister to their credulity, to traffic in their 
faith, is the great business of the Holy City. Few, I imagine, who- 
are not in Palestine in the spring have any idea of the extent of this 
vast yearly movement of Christian people upon the Holy Land, or 
of the simple zeal which characterizes it. If it were in any way 
obstructed or hindered, we should have a repetition of the Crusades 
on a vaster scale and gathered from a broader area than the wildest 
pilgrimage of the holy war. The driblets of travel from America 
and from Western Europe are as nothing in the crowds thronging to 
Jerusalem from Ethiopia to Siberia, from the Baltic to the Ural 
Mountains. Already for a year before Easter season have they been 
on foot, slowly pushing their way across great steppes, through 
snows and over rivers, crossing deserts and traversing unfriendly 
countries, the old, the infirm, women as well as men, their faces set 
toward Jerusalem. No common curiosity moves this mass from 
Ethiopia, from Egypt, from Russia, from European Turkey, from 
Asia Minor, from the banks of the Tigris and the Araxes ; it is a 
true pilgrimage of faith, the one event in a life of dull monotony and 
sordid cares, the one ecstasy of poetry in an existence of poverty 
and ignorance.’’ * 

As we trace this strange phenomenon down through the centuries 
we discover certain interesting phases appearing at different stages, 
in which each succeeding combination seems to include all that went 
before. The first phase may be called the duz/ding era. The elo- 
_ quent words of Eusebius at the dedication of the first chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre gave the key-note to the epoch. Royalty set its 
seal upon the spirit of devotion by erecting churches throughout 
Palestine, the remains of many of which exist to the present day. 
As long as the Roman Empire continued to police the Mediterranean 
pilgrims flocked to the Holy City in increasing numbers. Jerome 
dwelt in the cave at Bethlehem. St. Sabas and his followers chose 
for their retreat the wild gorge of the lower Kedron. The precipices 
of the Wady-el-Kelt and the cliffs above Jericho swarmed with 
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hermits. The whole country became a shrine. Every rock was a 
chapel, and every pool or running stream a baptismal font. 

When these venerated altars fell into the hands of the Saracens, 
when freedom of pilgrimage and worship was interfered with, when 
disgrace and ignominy were heaped upon the heads of the Christians, 
when cruel persecution, robbery, murder, and a lingering death in 
the damp dungeon faced the pious pilgrim, the dawn of a new and a 
bloody era was ushered in—the crusading era. This time the 
impetus came from a new direction. Not now the magnificent 
patronage of the court at Constantinople, but the more than royal 
edict from the pontifical chair at Rome, backed by the iron thrones 
of medieval Europe and the aroused indignation and religious zeal 
of Celt and Saxon, gave the key-note. The best blood of Europe 
was poured out freely, and the shrines of the earlier pilgrims were 
stained and consecrated by the sacrifice. Medieval Europe did its 
best, and alas! to how little purpose ! 

Then followed a long period of stagnation. Pilgrims, who had 
been soured by the long contest of arms, kept pouring into the 
country. Jerusalem became the arena for a bitter, unrelenting, 
Christless struggle of sect. Absurdity was heaped upon absurdity, 
and blows were answered by blood, until the Moslem soldiers grimly 
took their places in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to keep the 
Christian mobs from violence. 

The brilliant Frenchman, M. Renan, has called Palestine ‘‘ The 
Fifth Gospel.’’ A profound fact lies under this happy figure. 
Since the days when Christianity first came out from under the 
cloud of the early persecutions her followers have been trying to 
read this “‘ fifth gospel.’’ They have read it, for the most part, as 
they read the other four, with their imaginations rather than with 
the eye of understanding. As it has been the work of our genera- 
tion to vindicate the genuineness and validity of the four gospels 
with a force of emphasis never before reached, so it has fallen to the 
lot of this century to open up to view the real text of this ‘‘ fifth 
gospel,’’ to show its harmony with the other four, to bring its plain 
meaning home to the hearts of men. The age of relic-hunting is 
over and the eva of exploration has come. Modern unbelief assails 
the Bible at the point of reality, the question of fact. Christian 
scholarship has met the objectors on their own ground. No ancient 
manuscript of the four gospels, or, indeed, of any writing of antiq- 
uity, ever received a keener scrutiny or passed through fiercer fires 
of criticism than the text of this ‘‘ fifth gospel.” * 





* See Christian at Work, August 5th, 1886. 
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Dr. Edward Robinson began the work of profound research in 
1838. With the aid of the veteran missionary and scholar, Dr. Eli 
Smith, he went over the whole field and startled the world of 
Biblical scholarship by his remarkable discoveries. Soon after 
appeared his ‘* Biblical Researches in Syria and Palestine,’’ pub- 
lished simultaneously in America, England, and Germany. He 
made a second journey to Palestine in 1852, after which he brought 
out a new volume and carefully revised his earlier treatises. In the 
mean time Lieutenant W. F. Lynch had made extensive researches 
under the United States Government, and in 1849 had published his 
** Exploration of the Jordan and the Dead Sea.’’ De Sauley, 
Tobler, and Van der Welde had already begun their patient labors. 
Dean Stanley’s brilliant treatise, entitled ‘‘ Sinai and Palestine,’’ 
appeared in 1857. In 1859 came the first edition of Dr. William M. 
Thomson’s monumental work, ‘‘ The Land and the Book.” In 
1864 the English Palestine Exploration Fund was established “‘ for 
the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, Topog- 
raphy, Geology and Physical Geography, Natural History, Manners 
and Customs of the Holy Land for Bible Illustration.’’ In 1870 the 
American Palestine Exploration Society was organized. The labor 
of exploration was then divided, the English going on with their 
work in Western Palestine and the Americans taking up the much 
more difficult task of exploring the dangerous territory east of the 
Jordan. The Egyptian Exploration Society, receiving its funds 
both from America and England, has lately attracted great interest, 
and the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia in 1885 shows that American 
scholars are not content to let the mysteries of the ancient world go 
unsolved. 

It is impossible in this connection to notice the large number of 
treatises which have appeared under the patronage of these various 
societies. A mass of. facts has been collected, the value of which 
has not yet been fully appreciated. The hindrances to the work 
have been many, but it has been pushed steadily along. The more 
important sections of Palestine have been accurately surveyed. 
Extensive excavations in the Mesopotamian valley have almost 
revolutionized Shemitic learning. Old languages have come forth 
from the tomb of the centuries, and unknown nations have come 
upon the stage of history. From the discovery of the Moabite stone 
until the very recent unearthing of ‘‘ Pharaoh’s house in Tahpauhes,’’ 
in the north-eastern portion of the delta of the Nile, the world of 
Biblical scholarship has been gratified by a constant succession of 
valuable and startling discoveries; and the end is not yet. Any 
light that can be thrown upon the ancient Shemitic world will illu- 
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minate the Bible. Although we cannot expect any remarkable re- 
sults to come from excavations in Western Palestine, it is certain that 
the archzological treasures still under the soil'of Western Asia vastly 
exceed in amount and value those that have yet come to light. 

But the results thus far in this era of exploration have exceeded 
the expectations of all. To-day we have enough light to enable us 
to go to work profoundly upon the various and intricate problems 
of ancient life and thought in Western Asia. The work of explora- 
tion is by no means finished, but we have already entered upon a 
new era, which includes all that have gone before and which will 
dominate the future. To borrow a figure from physiology, it may 
be called the eva of assimilation. The dry bones have been dis- 
covered ; we must now clothe them with flesh. We havethe text of 
the ‘‘ fifth gospel”’ fairly edited ; we must now get at its full mean- 
ing. Scholars have been reaping the benefit thus far; the matter 
must now be brought within the grasp of all, and the text of the 
Scriptures illuminated by the rays of the Syrian sun. The “‘ letter ”’ 
of this “ fifth gospel ’’ is not so important as its “‘ spirit.’’ 

To be sure that the era of classification and assimilation has really 
begun, one has only to take a brief glance at the religious publica- 
tions of the day. If the interest in Oriental and especially Biblical 
questions is to be measured by the amount of literature relating to 
these lands of the East, it would be difficult to find a rival. A 
school of vigorous young scholars has arisen of late in America 
which has emphasized and popularized Shemitic learning. It has 
been remarked that more volumes devoted to a narration of the life 
of Christ have appeared during the last quarter of a century than 
during any equal period of time. Bible helps have sprung up on 
every side. The local coloring thrown upon the sacred text has 
made it a fresh revelation to many. Commentaries on the Old and 
New Testaments are out of date which do not ‘‘ smack of the soil.’’ 
The Bible, while it more and more impresses itself upon the world 
as a cosmopolitan book, is seen to be a distinctively Oriental book, 
and must be interpreted from the Oriental standpoint. Many errors 
have crept into our interpretation of the Scriptures because we have 
been blind to this fact. We have-been reading into them too many 
Western ideas. We have done too much of what Dr. Schaff calls 
eisegesis and too little exegesis. 

If one thing more than another is indicative of the powerful hold 
the Bible has upon the Christian world, it is the anxious scrutiny 
which Christian students give to every fact that seems to affect the 
text and interpretation of the sacred Scriptures. In his ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,’ Weiss remarks: ‘‘ This age has turned from a one-sided 
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preference of idealistic speculation, and longs for the realities of 
history.’’ Our practical age has turned its eyes to Palestine and the 
East, and is resolved to get at the facts from every side. ‘‘ A divine 
revelation,’’ says Dr. Merrill, ‘‘ implies history and history implies 
locality ; hence it would seem that the last ought to be carefully 
studied if the Old and New Testaments, which originated in Pales- 
tine, are to be thoroughly understood.’’ 

The only work in the way of exploring Western Asia that has been 
at all fruitful has been systematic work not far removed from the base 
of supplies. The various exploration societies were founded on this 
conviction. Dr. Robinson and Dr. Thomson and other individual 
explorers fully understood the disadvantages under which they 
labored. Their genius appeared in the rare faculty they possessed 
of making all sorts of men and circumstances useful to their work. 
The great majority of individual enterprises came to an untimely 
end. But even systematic work carried on at great expense has at 
times failed because it was carried on at too great a distance from 
the base of operations. The inexperience of untried men has injured 
the cause even when it has not brought complete failure. There is 
a strange fatality about this once sacred land which makes it advi- 
sable for a man while here to put himself under double bonds to keep 
the peace. Practical men are wanted who combine a scholarly 
interest in these themes with a knowledge of human nature. Dr. 
Robinson was fortunate in securing the co-operation of one of the 
most experienced of American missionaries in Syria, without whose 
aid he never could have achieved the success he did. Dr. Eli Smith, 
with his thorough knowledge of local and idiomatic Arabic, and his 
tact in dealing with the people of this land, rendered Dr. Robinson 
and the cause of Biblical scholarship an inestimable service. Dr. 
William M. Thomson put a lifetime of careful observation into his 
more popular book on Palestine. The fact is, that the great work of 
bringing to light the vital facts concerning the land of the Bible has 
been done by a few men who, whether sent out by some society or 
dependent upon their own resources, have been able systematically 
and independently to carry out their own ideas. The Turkish 
Government has always been suspicious of these large exploration 
societies ; but individuals resident in this country, and who, by 
long experience, know how to deal with troublesome matters, can 
come and go at will. A few efficient men quietly and constantly 
pushed to the front and successively handing over their work to 
trained successors would do more, far more, to advance the work of 
exploration than formidable societies whose work has to be made a 
subject of international diplomacy. For the best results both in 
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exploring and in assimilating the facts brought to light it is necessary 
that there should be system, continuity, and an unfailing base of 
supplies in Syria ; and the only practicable way of securing these is 
to concentrate the work in an institution thoroughly equipped for 
the purpose. A favorite way of exploring the regions of the north 
is to send on a colony to the highest practicable point, there to settle 
down to a life of observation, and when the way is open to make a 
dash for higher latitudes. Such a plan seems feasible for the student 
of the Orient. A colony of American scholars living in the East 
and carefully observant would gather a most valuable experience, 
which in the end would be used in pushing on to the outlying region 
just as soon as the way would open. 

American scholarship, following in the line of English and German 
enthusiasm, has succeeded in establishing at Athens a school to pro- 
mote the study of ancient Greece and its literature. The advanced 
study of Greek interests comparatively few, but the school has 
received a backing which promises it assured success. It was 
founded not so much for exploration as it was for the more popular 
design of furnishing facilities by the use of which the student can 
pursue his studies in the atmosphere of ancient Greece, and thus get 
amore vivid impression of its life and thought. But if a study of 
Greece and its literature makes necessary or useful such an advanced 
school at Athens, the study of the Orient, and especially of Palestine 
and its sacred literature, would seem to call for equal, if not better, 
facilities by the use of which a student may become thoroughly 
familiar with its topography, its archzeological treasures, its customs 
and manners, as well as the living and dead languages which have 
exercised such a controlling influence over the world’s destinies. 
Dr. Philip Schaff advises every theological student who can afford it 
to complete his Biblical education by a visit to the Holy Land. 
“It will be,’’ he says, ‘‘ of more practical use to him in his pulpit 
labors than the lectures of the professors in Oxford or Cambridge, 
Berlin or Leipzig, valuable as these may be. The best thing, of 
course, 1s to combine the most thorough theoretical study and personal 
experience on the spot.” 

But no one knows better than Dr. Schaff the difficulties in the way 
of carrying out such a plan of study under present arrangements, 
The length of time required to complete such a project in any thor- 
ough way, the heavy expense incurred in travel or residence in the 
East, the possibility of discomfort and ill-health, the uncertainties 
as to localities and facilities for study, and the lack of any thoroughly 
equipped library in the ‘East present insuperable obstacles in the 
path of many a student who would like to carry out such a practical 
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course of study. The student of the Orient has the unpleasant sen- 
sation of leaving his tools behind him in the libraries of Europe and 
America. He can hope at best to make only a hurried incursion 
into the East, gather what materials come to hand, and then retire 
to the libraries at home to work them out. 

A school established at some favorable point on the eastern Medi- 
terranean on the same general plan as that at Athens would change 
the conditions of the whole problem. Such a school would be the 
natural centre of the work of American scholars in the East. Its 
scope should be wide enough to embrace all philological, topo- 
graphical, archzological, historical, and natural history questions 
that can be most profitably investigated on the spot. American 
scholars were fortunate enough to lead the way to a scientific 
exploration of Palestine ; they have now an opportunity to lead the 
way in the equally difficult but equally important task of maturing 
the results of the discoveries made and of popularizing the study of 
the land of the Bible. 

Where should such a school be located? To any one who has 
looked into the question there can be no hesitancy in the answer. 
Cairo is at one side, expensive, unhealthy in winter, and intolerably 
hot from May to November. Jerusalem seems to be the senti- 
mental centre, but is altogether out of the question when the matter 
of comfort, expense, or health is discussed. Damascus is too far 
inland. Beirit is the only spot in the East which gives encourage- 
ment to such an enterprise. Already it is the educational and 
literary centre of Syria. Its situation is one of great beauty, and 
the climate is charming from November to June. The lofty range 
of Lebanon looks serenely down upon the city, and a pleasant ride 
of three hours takes one up into a temperate climate three thousand 
feet above sea level, where the summers are spent in a delightful 
manner. Through the hottest months of summer the thermometer 
averages 72° F., and the nights are cool and refreshing. Beirtt is 
accounted the most healthful city in Syria. An English company 
has supplied the city with pure water from the neighboring Nahr- 
el-Keeb, and another company is to put in gas throughout the city. 
The streets are wide and clean. Beirit has a number of fine 
hospitals and the best of physicians and surgeons. It has a large 
and pleasant circle of American and English residents. 

Beirit is the centre of the work of the American Mission in Syria. 
The missionaries are men of experience, and take pleasure in making 
that experience useful. The Syrian Protestant College with its 
medical school, and the adjoining Mission Theological Seminary, 
have in their faculties a number of cultured scholars who have had 
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long experience in the country. Advanced students are always 
welcomed at Beirdit, and the college has for some years opened its 
doors to graduates of theological seminaries and universities, and 
has given them every facility for the furtherance of their studies. 
During the last year a fellow of Harvard University and a graduate 
of Union Theological Seminary made the college their centre. 

Beirit is also a central place. With the present facilities for 
travel the tourist reaches any of the following places in less than 
twenty-four hours after leaving Beirdt : Damascus, Hums, Tripoli, 
Cyprus, Sidon, Acre, Carmel, Nazareth, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. 
Egypt and the southern ports of Asia Minor are only two days 
away. Beirit is in direct telegraphic communication with the most 
distant parts of the world. The mails are frequent and regular. 
The traveller from New York reaches Beirit in seventeen days by 
the fastest route, and London can be reached in a little more than a 
week. When the railway north from Salonica is completed it will 
be possible to reach London in five days and New York in eleven or 
twelve. The resident of Beirit is reading the London Zzmes long 
before the resident of Chicago receives a copy of the same issue. 

But if its central position, its accessibility, its healthfulness, its 
atmosphere of study, its agreeable society, and its experienced 
scholars did not settle the question, there is another consideration 
that is decisive. It is doubtful whether the school could ever obtain 
the permission from the authorities which would be necessary if it 
should attempt to start on an independent basis. This is not the 
place to expand upon this significant fact. It is imperative that a 
school of Biblical archzeology and philology should find its shelter 
under the wing of some institution in this part of the world, which 
is strong enough in Syria and at home to give adequate shelter to 
such an enterprise. : 

This subject is by no means a new one to the college, although it 
has not had a thorough consideration until quite recently. The 
college charter (from the New York Legislature) contains a clause 
that looks forward to some sucha development. Several of the 
earliest projectors of the college, especially Dr. William M. Thom- 
son, author of ‘* The Land and the Book,’’ were extremely anxious 
that a Biblical museum should grow up along with the college, and 
that something might be done to facilitate the investigation of 
Bible lands. The whole tone and history of the college has been 
in sympathy with such pursuits. Still the notion of establishing a 
distinct school of Biblical Archzeology and Philology in connection 
with the college is an altogether new idea, and has not been urged 
upon the college before this last year. 
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However, at the last commencement of the college (July 22d, 
1886) this whole matter was brought to the attention of the Board 
of Managers and urged upon their immediate consideration by 
means of a memorial prepared by two young Americans who for a 
year and more had been pursuing special studies in the East and had 
made the college their headquarters, and who had learned from their 
own experience the need there was for some such school. They 
were not certain at the time whether the college, founded for the 
distinctive purpose of giving Syria the benefits of a higher educa- 
tion, and having already so many and grave responsibilities upon its 
shoulders, would be able to do more than give its kindly co-operation 
to such a scheme. 

The Board of Managers of the college is a body of twenty-three 
gentlemen, the most of them American missionaries in Syria, all of 
whom are well acquainted with such subjects. After a thorough 
discussion this body voted unanimously and enthusiastically to give 
its aid to the enterprise and to commend it to the consideration of 
the Trustees in New York. It was proposed to endow a new and 
independent department in the college which should have a sort of 
autonomy of its own and be called ‘‘ Zhe School of Biblical Arche- 
ology and Philology,’’ having somewhat the same relation to the 
college that the Sheffield Scientific School has to Yale College. The 
school is to be responsible, not to the general faculty of the college, 
but directly to the Board of Managers. It is to have its own Dean 
or Director, and its own faculty, of which the President of the 
college is to be an ex-officio member. Its funds will be inalienable, 
and the school will manage all its own affairs. It was considered 
necessary to raise a fund of $100,000 as a permanent endowment. 

It is, of course, impossible at this early stage of affairs to settle 
all the details of the school. In a general way it may be said that 
the main object in view is to get a library together which shall have 
in its alcoves every publication needed in the pursuit of Oriental 
studies. It is proposed to secure as Director of the school some 
enterprising American scholar who is a specialist either in Biblical 
Philology or Archeology. Zhe Semtnarium would occupy a prom- 
inent place in the line of instruction. The very best native 
instructors in Arabic, Syriac, and Turkish would be furnished. The 
original text of the Bible would receive careful attention. Gradually 
an archzological and natural history museum, with special reference 
to the Bible, would be brought together. The college has a fine 
start in the line of natural history already. Its botanical collection 
has the most complete assortment of Syrian plants to be found in 
the world. The college has at present facilities for the comfortable 
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accommodation of a limited number of students, and is ready to 
increase its facilities to meet the demand such a school might make 
upon it. 

The year would be divided somewhat as follows: Four months 
(from July to November) would be spent in the summer home of the 
school at some vleasant point on the Lebanon range. During this 
time excursions can be made in many directions, but especially to 
Hermon, Baalbek, and the Cedars. This takes in the whole 
Lebanon range, and presents a great variety of fascinating themes 
for consideration. The five months following (from November to 
April) would be spent in Beirit, during which time an opportunity 
would be given for a trip to Egypt to those who desired to go. 
April, May, and June are the favorable months for travel, and 
excursions would be made in several directions, but especially down 
through Palestine and around to Damascus. 

It is the unanimous feeling of the Americans in Syria that such an 
institution is eminently practicable and timely. The thought has 
grown out of the necessities of the hour. A strong pressure has 
been brought upon the college to increase its facilities in this line. 
It seems wise, when a wave of interest in these subjects is advancing 
so rapidly, to take advantage of the impetus. Nothing short of the 
highest and best results should content those who have the matter 
in hand. The difficulties to be overcome in this case are much less 
formidable than those connected with the establishment of the 
Archeological School at Athens. In this case we have (1) the back- 
ing of a long-established and successful institution ; (2) an experi- 
enced body of scholars and practical workers who are unanimous in 
their enthusiasm ; (3) a comfortable and congenial home prepared 
for the school at a central and most convenient locality ; (4) the 
whole world of Biblical scholarship to rely upon, and (5) free scope 
for the idea to work out its own destiny. The college is thoroughly 
disinterested in the matter, and asks the friends of the enterprise to 
do their part, give the school a firm financial basis and relieve her of 
all anxiety about it, so that the college may the more untiringly and 
successfully move on in its own more distinctive work of raising 
Syria on to a higher educational plane. Yet it is evident that such 
a school in successful operation within the college premises would 
be a constant help to the college. It would bring it into greater 
prominence in England and America and widen its constituency. 
The library and archzeological and natural history collections will be 
useful in the ordinary routine of the college classes. The school 
with its advanced students will add an intensity to the scholarly 


atmosphere of the college, and will elevate it still higher in the esti- 
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mation of the Syrians when they see men flocking to the school from 
distant lands. 

The natural patrons of such a school are more especially Theologi- 
cal Seminaries and Universities having Oriental departments. Ori- 
ental, Archzological, and Geographical societies would also be inter- 
ested. Churches, Sunday-schools, clergymen, and Bible students in 
general would be interested in an institution whose aim was to 
advance our knowledge of the Bible. The reflex influence of such a 
school in successful operation must be very great upon Oriental, and 
especially Biblical, learning. It might easily take an important 
place in any thorough preparation to fill chairs of Oriental history or 
philology in the seminaries and universities of America. 

The school would expect to draw its students mainly from recent 
graduates of Theological Seminaries. Shemitic and archzological 
students in general would be attracted by so advantageous a place in 
which to pursue their studies. There would also be a large number 
of clergymen who would take advantage of this school to make a 
thorough study of the land of the Bible. Present arrangements for 
travel in Palestine are often uncomfortable and always expensive. 
A hurried run through the land, quite likely in bad weather, is 
extremely unsatisfactory. Such a school would manage matters so 
that the expense of a trip to the East would be curtailed at every 
point. With a thoroughly furnished store of camp furniture and an 
intimate knowledge of the country and the people, more than half of 
the expense in Syria can be saved. While the school cannot go into 
the business of a dragoman, even for two months in the year, it can 
still arrange matters so that multitudes who could not otherwise 
visit the East can afford to make a thorough study of the land of 
the Bible. Under these circumstances from $600 to $800 will enable 
a man to spend a year in most fruitful study of the Bible’s greatest 
commentary. A prominent New York clergyman once offered to 
help the trustees of a prominent Theological Seminary raise a fund 
of $100,000, on the interest of which to send ten young men from 
every class graduating from that Seminary to study a year in Pales- 
tine. If one Seminary should in this way offer ten fellowships to 
each class, other institutions would be compelled to do likewise. 

Such a school of Biblical Archzeology and Philology would take 
up one after another the difficult problems that remain to be solved 
in the East. The range of such subjects is very extensive. In this 
connection it will be possible to suggest only a few of the more 
obvious ones. The most important as well as the most popular sub- 
ject is that of Bible Illustration. The land is by far the freshest, 
the most suggestive, the best commentary on the Book. It isa 
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‘* gospel’’ that throws light over the whole of the sacred text. As 
a study in Homiletics it is unrivalled. A more limited but even 
more fascinating theme is that of Hebrew poetry. These mountains 
and plains, hills and valleys, these fountains, rivers, and lakes, the 
‘‘ reat and wide sea,’’ these birds and animals, flowers and trees, 
the sky, the clouds (‘‘those bottles of heaven’’), the revolving 
seasons with their infinite variety of aspects, are all invaluable helps 
to the student of the poetry of the ancient Hebrews. Dr. Thomson 
has written eloquently on ‘‘ The Physical Basis of Our Spiritual 
Language.’’ The theme is exhaustless. Again, Syria was the home 
of the Pheenicians, who were such an important factor in the ancient 
world, and about which we know so little. Every day some new 
discovery is made which helps fill in the gaps in our information. 
In Cyprus (a sail of only ten hours from Beirdt) we find the links 
which connect the Phcenicians with the Greeks. The whole subject 
of the Hittites can be studied at Beirit to the best advantage. As- 
syria and Babylonia are accessible, and advantage can be taken of 
the first opportunity to make excavations in that important field. 
It is hoped that before many years are past the museum of the 
school will possess a good collection of Assyrian inscriptions. It is 
impossible under present arrangements to make excavations or carry 
things out of the country. It will be possible to collect such articles 
to be kept in the country. 

The study of Syriac literature as related to early church history is 
still in its early stages. The old Syriac church still exists in 
northern Syria, the same old liturgy is intoned in the ancient tongue, 
and the archives of several of the wealthiest monasteries in the world 
are as yet unexplored. The school would make it a special point to 
collect manuscripts in this language. It would furnish the best 
possible facility for the study of the various ancient Christian sects 
in this vicinity--the Maronites, the Greeks, the Greek Catholics—as 
well as other sects outside the pale of orthodox Mohammedanism, 
such as the Metawileh, the Druzes, and the Nusairiyeh. Then there 
is the whole vast subject of Mohammedanism and Arabic literature 
and the folk-lore of this land. The topography of the Crusades has 
never been thoroughly studied, and would receive the careful atten- 
tion of the school. The natural sciences—botany, geology, and 
zoology—would furnish fresh topics. Beirdt is a good centre from 
which to study the subject of Christian missions. Hx uno disce 
omnes. The whole question of Eastern history, and especially 
Church history, as well as the complicated Eastern question of our 
day, can be investigated with advantage at Beirdt. 

But time would fail us to give even a summary of the important 
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and fascinating questions that would receive systematic treatment at 
the hands of the proposed school of Biblical Archzology and 
Philology. That such a school will be organized by some one and 
somewhere in the near future is a certainty. The wonder is that 
such a sober and sure method of pushing investigation in the East 
has not been undertaken before. The work of the American 
Exploration Society did not result in all its friends had hoped, and 
it has ceased to exist. Here is an opportunity for American 
scholars to retrieve their reputation and to add a brilliant finish to 
the work so successfully begun by Dr. Robinson. The man who is 
ready to put the school on to a firm financial basis would do a deed 
that would embalm his memory in the affections of all the genera- 
tions to come. The Pope has already elevated the Jesuit College in 
Beirit into a Roman University, with the intention of furnishing 
facilities for the study of Oriental languages. England, France, and 
Germany will not be long in seizing upon the idea. Americans have 
now the chance to lead the way under the most favorable circum- 
stances to a sober and practical method of pushing the work of 
investigation in Western Asia. 
HENRY W. HULBERT. 





V. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AM- 


ERICA — WHAT IT IS, AND THE MODE OF 
AMENDING IT. 


 & 
THE CONSTITUTION—WHAT IT IS. 


N the United States and at the present time the term CONSTITU- 

TION, when used in reference to the laws of an organized society, 
is ordinarily employed in the complex sense of indicating (1)a 
written instrument, (2) which sets forth the fundamental principles of 
the government of the society, and only such principles. This mean- 
ing, it is believed, was first attached to the word in the United 
States. It was so attached, as will be seen, only a short time before 
the adoption of the ‘* Constitution of the Presbyterian Church,”’ 
when other meanings were generally recognized in both Church and 
State. These old meanings, though still prevalent in Great Britain, 
have in process of time become well-nigh obsolete in this country ; 
it must be evident, however, to every thoughtful mind that they 
could not at once be displaced from the thought and use even of 
educated men by the newly adopted signification. 

The employment of the term as denoting wrztten laws not neces- 
sarily fundamental has prevailed for centuries among English-speak- 
ing peoples. When used in this sense, however, it is generally in 
the plural, constitutions ; if employed in the singular it is with the 
definite article, a constitution. Thus we read of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, the Constitutions (or Laws) of Justinian, the Constitutions 
of Clarendon. Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical Polity, uses the expres- 
sion: ‘* The positive constitutions of our Churches.’’ In this sense 
the term occurs in the Laws of the Church of Scotland. The first 
sentence of the famous Barrier Act reads: ‘‘ Enacted, that before 
any General Assembly of this Church pass any acts which are to be 
binding rules and constitutions of the Church,”’ etc.* Principal Hill, 


* Compendium of the Laws of the Church of Scotland, Part II., pp. 69, 205. 
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in his Theological Institutes, writes of the Barrier Act itself as ‘‘a 
binding rule and constitution to the Church.’’ In all these instances 
the term is manifestly used, not in the American sense as indicating 
written fuxdamental law, but as a synonym for law or rule.* 

The singular term with the definite article, ‘* the Constitution,” 
as indicating the fundamental principles of a body politic, has long 
been in use in the British Empire. In Britain, however, it is 
employed as indicating an unwritten body of principles. On this 
subject the following is quoted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
under the title CONSTITUTION : 


‘In one important respect England differs conspicuously from most other countries. 
Her constitution is to a large extent wnwritften, using the word in much the same 
sense as when we speak of unwritten law. Its rules can be found in no written docu- 
ment, but depend, as so much of English law does, on precedent modified by a con- 
stant process of interpretation.” 


Principal Hill uses the term in a similar sense when writing of 
‘‘ the constitution of the Church of Scotland.’’+ He was not refer- 
ring to any written document, or collection of documents so entitled, 
such as the Constitution of the United States; but, using the term 
in the British sense, he was contemplating the general principles 
underlying the organism of the Church. These principles he had 


been striving to determine and “‘ delineate’ from a consideration of 
her history and enactments. 

The first use of the term in the restricted American sense that the 
writer has been able to discover was by the Convention that, in 
1776, framed ‘‘ The Constitution or Form of Government’’ of 
Virginia. In 1780 a similar instrument, similarly entitled, was 
adopted in Massachusetts. In 1787 national importance and prom- 
inence was given to the new signification by the submission of the 
** Constitution of the United States of America’’ to the vote of the 
people. This new signification, by force of the fact that the term 
used in this sense is the legally established title of the fundamental 
instruments of our national and State governments, has naturally 
and necessarily become prevalent in the United States. It could 
not, however, as before remarked, at once displace other and 
familiar meanings from the thought and language of the people ; 





* In the political compact entered into by the Pilgrims of the Mayflower, the word 
occurs in this general sense: ‘‘ We... do, by these presents, . . . combine our- 
selves into a civil body politic, . . . and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and 
frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, comstitutions,’’ etc. The one hundred 
and twenty laws drawn up by the celebrated John Locke for the government of the 
Colony of Carolina are entitled “‘ Fundamental Constitutions.” 

+ See ‘‘ Extracts’ in Compendium, Part I., pp. 463, 467, 468. 
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and, consequently, there must have been, for a considerable time, 
confusion in the use of the word, even by intelligent men. 

The first occurrence of the term in the records of our Church that 
the writer has been able to find is in the following resolution, 
adopted by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, in 1785, when 
appointing the Committee that prepared the original draft of our 
existing Form of Government (¢¢alics mine) : 


‘‘Ordered, That Dr. Witherspoon [with nine others] be a committee to take into 
consideration the constitution of the Church of Scotland, and other Protestant Churches, 
and agreeably to the general principles of Presbyterian government, compile a system 
of general rules for government of the Synod, and the several Presbyteries,’’ etc. 
(Records, p. 512.) 


It seems manifest that in this resolution the term constitution was 
used in the British sense. It is true that the American use had then 
been originated; it had not, however, become national. But 
beyond this there were no Constitutions of the European Presby- 
terian Churches in the American sense ; and, still further, had such 
written documents been contemplated, the term employed would 
necessarily have been the plural constitutions. The use of the 
singular term points to an ideal something that, in the thought of 
the author of the resolution, lay at the basis of the systems of laws 
established in the several churches contemplated. 


The Committee appointed under the foregoing resolution reported 
the next year a draft of ‘‘a system of discipline and church govern- 
ment.”” This draft, sometimes styled by the Synod ‘“‘A Plan of 
Church Government and Discipline’ and sometimes ‘* The Book of 


Government and Discipline,’’ engaged the attention of that body at 
its meetings in 1786 and 1787. In 1787 the Synod made a few altera- 
tions in the Westminster Confession, and also ordered that the 
amended Confession and the amended Book of Government and 
Discipline should be printed and distributed for the consideration of 
the Church. Direction was also given that the Committee charged 
with the duty of printing should revise the Westminster Directory 
for Worship, and print their revision in connection with the other 
books. 

The next year, 1788, the Synod, which body claimed and exercised 
full legislative power, adopted the Confession, the Catechisms, the 
Books of Government and Discipline, and the revised Directory for 
Worship, and declared them to be collectively the Constitution of 
the Church. The several minutes of adoption and declaration are 
as follows : 


‘‘ [May 28th.] The Synod having fully considered the draught of the Form of Govern- 
ment and Discipline, did, on a review of the whole, and hereby do ratify and adopt the 
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same as now altered and amended, as the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in 
America, and order the same to be considered and strictly observed as the rule of their 
proceedings by all the inferior judicatories belonging to the body. And they order that 
a correct copy be printed, and that the Westminster Confession of Faith, as now 
altered, be printed in full along with it, as making a part of the Constitution. 

‘* Resolved, That the true intent and meaning of the above ratification by the Synod 
is, that the: Form of Government and Discipline and the Confession of Faith, as now 
ratified, is to continue to be our constitution and the confession of our faith and practice 
unalterable, unless two thirds of the Presbyteries under the care of the General As- 
sembly shall propose alterations or amendments, and such alterations or amendments 
shall be agreed to and enacted by the General Assembly.’’ (Records, p. 546.) 

** [May 29th.] The Synod having now revised and corrected the draught of a Directory 
for Worship, did approve and ratify the same, and do hereby appoint the said Directory, 
as now amended, to be the directory for the worship of God in the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. They also took into consideration the Westminster 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and having made a small amendment of the larger, did 
approve and ratify the said Catechisms, as now agreed on, as the Catechisms of the 
Presbyterian Church in the said United States. And the Synod order that the said 
Directory and Catechisms be printed and bound up in the same volume with the Con- 
fession of Faith and the Form of Government and Discipline, and that the whole be 
considered as the Standard.of our doctrine, government, discipline, and worship, agree- 
ably to the resolutions of Synod at their present sessions. 

** Ordered, That Dr. Duffield, Mr. Armstrong, and Mr. Green be a committee to su- 
perintend the printing and publishing the above said Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chisms, with the Form of Government, and the Directory for the Worship of God, as 
now adopted and ratified by the Synod, as the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, and that they divide the several parts into chapters 
and sections properly numbered.” (Records, p. 547.) 


The following points must be manifest to the careful reader of the 
foregoing exhibit : (1) That the initial movement toward the forma- 
tion of what is now known as the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church contempiated the formation of nothing more than a Book of 
Government and Discipline ; (2) that the term CONSTITUTION was 
not applied to the books framed or amended until their final ratifica- 
tion in 1788; (3) that when the term was employed it was with 
singular lack of precision ; at first the Form of Government and Dis- 
cipline were alone so styled ; then, as by an afterthought, the Con- 
fession was ordered to “‘ be printed in full along with it as making a 
part of the Constitution ;’" next, on the following day, the amended 
Directory and Catechisms were classed with the other books as parts 
of the standard ; and, finally, in the concluding resolution the complex 
of all the books that, in the immediately preceding deliverance, had 
been styled ‘‘ the standard of our doctrine, government, discipline, 
and worship,” was denominated ‘‘ the Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America.’’ It is probable 
that the records of no deliberative body of acknowledged intellectual 
power can show a similar indeterminateness in the use of an impor- 
tant term at such a juncture. The most probable explanation of so 
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singular a fact is that the term was employed in a new and not thor- 
oughly appreciated sense. In confirmation of this view, attention is 
called to the fact that it was only in the preceding year that national 
prominence had been given to the new use of the word by the 
framers of our national ‘‘ Constitution.”’ 

It must also be manifest that the term was not used by the Synod 
in what is now regarded as its strict political sense—namely, as a 
written document setting forth only the fundamental principles or 
laws of government. The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, 
according to the final enactment of the adopting Synod, embodies 
not only the fundamental principles of government, but the rules of 
procedure in discipline, and the formulas of doctrine and worship. 
There seems to have been a vibration in the minds of the members 
of Synod between the American sense of the term and the British 
sense when applied to written laws—as in the Barrier Act of the 
Church of Scotland, in which all standing rules are styled constitu- 
tions. 

It is here in place to remark that, in the judgment of the writer, 
no uninspired book can be the Constitution of the Church of Christ 
in the American sense of that term. A Constitution, in the Ameri- 
can sense, is essentially the work of the Sovereign, and Christ alone 
is Sovereign in His Church. The kingdom of Christ is in no sense 
a Republic with authority to determine the fundamental principles 
of its government. Those principles are to be sought in the revealed 
Word of God, and the utmost that the Church is empowered to do 
in reference to them is to set forth a digest of them—a digest which, 
however useful it may be as a guide and help, should never be 
regarded as her Constitution in the American sense. This is 
unquestionably the doctrine of the Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms, which declare not only that ‘‘ the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments are the only rule of faith and obedi- 
ence’ (Larg. Cat., Ans. 3; see also Conf., ch. i., sects. 2, 6, 9, 10), 
but also that— 


‘‘ All synods or councils since the apostles’ times, whether general or particular, may 
err, and many have erred ; therefore they are not to be made the rule of faith or prac- 
tice, but to be used as a help in both.”’ (Confession, ch. xxxi. 3.) 


It is, of course, admitted, in the language of the Confession (ch. 
i., sect. 6): 


“That there are some circumstances concerning the worship of God and govarn- 
ment of the Church common to human actions and societies which are to be ordered by 
tne light of nature and Christian prudence, according to the general rules of the word, 
which are always to be observed.” 


On such matters, ecclesiastically styled the Prepa, the Church has 
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power authoritatively to legislate. Her enactments, however, form 
no part of her Constitution in the American sense ; they are anal- 
ogous to the laws enacted by Congress under the authority and 
within the limits of the Constitution. 

Nor can any section of the Church usurp a prerogative that does 
not belong to the undivided Body of Christ. Each denomination of 
Christians, it is true, externally, in its relations to the State, may be 
regarded as a voluntary association, having the right to adopt such 
constitution as it chooses that does not conflict with the rights of 
others. Internally, however, each denomination, as a portion of 
the one Church, is bound to receive as the fundamental principles of 
its government those which Christ has set forth in His Word ; save 
in respect of the Prepa, it has no right to legislate. It is admitted 
that a denomination erring in its interpretation of divinely enunci- 
ated principles, if error be unintentional and within limits, does not 
thereby cut itself off from the Body of Christ ; but, at the same time, 
it is affirmed that any denomination that assumes to itself the right 
of determining the fundamental principles of its government, or that 
consciously declares aught as a principle that Christ has not so 
declared, or consciously omits to accept aught that Christ has estab- 
lished, usurps the crown rights of its king, and becomes guilty of 
both heresy and schism. 

The term Constitution as applied to the Books of our Church is, 
in the judgment of the writer, not only a misnomer, but most 
unfortunate ; it necessarily suggests to the minds of Americans an 
analogy between those Books and the Constitution of the United 
States which does not exist. The Bible alone contains the Church’s 
Constitution. Our subordinate standards (as such books are correctly 
styled in the churches of Scotland), in so far as they set forth funda- 
mental principles of government, are but digests of the judgments 
of the Supreme Court of our Church concerning such principles ; in 
so far as the Form of Government, the Book of Discipline, and the 
Directory for Worship set forth matters pertaining to the Prepa, 
they are the legislative enactments of the body that is at once the 
Supreme Court and the supreme legislative body.* The Confession 
of Faith and the Catechisms are suz generis; there is nothing anal- 
ogous to them in the Law Books of the State ; they are the digested 
judgments of the Supreme Court of the Church on matters of doc- 
trine, inclusive (so far as the Confession is concerned) of some of the 
fundamental principles of Church Government. 





* This body, it should be carefully noted, is not the General Assembly, but the Gen- 
eral Assembly in conjunction with the Presbyteries. The General Synod exercised 
both powers in completeness. 
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It may be said, however, that the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia had as much right to use the term Constitution in a new 
and peculiar sense as had the National Convention. This is un- 
doubtedly true, although the abstract wisdom of such a course on 
the part of that body may be questionable ; but, whatever may be 
thought of the: wisdom manifested in the choice of the term, it is 
acknowledged that we must now accept it. In so doing, however, 
we should be careful to distinguish it from the term as applied to 
the Constitution of the United States. It is unquestionable that by 
the phrase ‘‘ The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America,’’ is properly contemplated that collection 
of written formulas severally entitled : The Confession of Faith, the 
Larger Catechism, the Shorter Catechism, the Form of Govern- 
ment, the Book of Discipline, the Directory for Worship, adopted 
by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia in 1788, as those 
formulas have been legitimately amended. 


II. 
THE MODE OF AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 


Four views have been held inthe Church on this important subject 
—namely : , 

1. That the amendment must he proposed by an Assembly and 
then be ratified by the affirmative votes of at least a majority of the 
Presbyteries returned in writing to a subsequent Assembly, the sole 
office of the latter body being to canvass the returns and to declare 
the result. 

2. That the amendment must be proposed by the concurrent 
action of at least two thirds of the Presbyters, and then be ratified 
by the vote of a subsequent Assembly. 

3. That amendments of the Form of Government, the Book of 
Discipline, and the Directory of Worship are to be effected by the 
first of the preceding modes, and those of the Confession and Cate- 
chisms by the second. 

4. That the proposed amendment must be overtured to the Pres- 
byteries by one Assembly ; must then receive the affirmative votes 
of at least a majority of all the Presbyteries, which votes must be 
reported in writing to a subsequent Assembly ; and, finally, must 
be ratified by the affirmative vote of the Assembly to which the 
returns are made. 

Those who adopt the first of these views, which this article con- 
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templates as the correct one, base their opinion on Form of Govern- 
ment, ch. xii. [xi.],* 6, which is as follows : 


‘‘ Before any overtures or regulations proposed by the Assembly to be established as 
constitutional rules [standing rules]}+ shall be obligatory on the churches, it shall be 
necessary to transmit them to the Presbyteries, and to receive the returns of at least a 
majority of them in writing approving thereof.”’ 


Those who adopt the second view do so on the basis of the reso- 
lution supplementary to the original adopting act of the Synod of 
1788.+ 

The reasons for the third view, so far as the amendment of the 
Confession is concerned, wili be set forth in the language of the dis- 
tinguished committee (Drs. Hoge, Hodge, Spring, Leland, and 
N. S. Rice), by which it was presented to the O. S. Assembly of 
1844 as a portion of a report : 


“* The Form of Government, ch. xii., sect. vi., gives power to the General Assem- 
bly to propose overtures which, if approved by a majority of the Presbyteries, shall have 
the force of CoNsTITUTIONAL RULES. This provision, it is thought, does not apply to 
altering or amending the Confession of Faith, rst. Because it relates to the powers of 
the General Assembly, and is plainly designed to limit their power in respect of legis- 
lation. 2d. The use of the terms ‘ Overtures or Regulations’ defines with sufficient 
clearness the meaning of the expression ‘ Constitutional Rules,’ and limits its applica- 
tion to the rules of government and discipline, but excludes alterations of the doctrinal 
and fundamental principles of the Church. 3d. Unless the language used necessarily 
and certainly embraces alterations of the latter kind, it would be unwise to resort toa 
forced construction, and thus jeopard the stability of the great principles of faith and 
order embraced in our Standards. . . . That Synod [1788] in the adopting act inserted 
a provision that ‘ two thirds of the Presbyteries may frofose alterations or amendments 
which shall be valid if sabseguently enacted by the General Assembly.’ So far only as 
this embraces Constitutional Rules, this provision has been changed, but in every other 
respect it remains in full force.’’ § 


The fourth view is based on an illegitimatd combination of selected 
portions of the first and second modes. It has no basis in any of 
the acts or deliverances of the Church, and it has but few supporters. 


* The double numeration of the chapter is due to the introduction of an initial chap- 
ter by the Revision of 1821. What is now known as “Ch. I. Preliminary Princi- 
ples’ formed no part of the Form of Government as at first adopted. In the original 
Book that chapter appeared as an “ Introduction,’’ being an explanatory address to the 
Christian public. 

+ The words within the brackets, ‘‘ séanding rules,’ are those employed in the orig- 
inal Book. They were altered to “ constitutional rules’’ by an amendment first pro- 
posed to the Presbyteries in 1799 (Minutes, p. 180), and finally declared to have been 
adopted by a majority of the Presbyteries by the Assembly of 1805. (Minutes, pp. 
304, 333-) 

t This resolution may be found in Records, p. 546; and in Moore’s Digest, p. 51 ; it 
appears in full on pp. 87, 88 of this article. 

§ The full text of the portion of the Report bearing on the point at issue may be 
found in Moore’s Digest, p. 328; Minutes, 1844, pp. 422, 423. 
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It has been claimed by some that the Assembly of 1827 acted in 
accordance with this view in ‘‘ rejecting’ five amendments which 
had been sent down to the Presbyteries by the preceding Assembly, 
and which had received the affirmative votes of a majority thereof. 
It appears, however, from a careful consideration of the records that 
the Assembly did not “‘reject’’ the proposed samendments ; it 
simply declared that the vote of the Presbyteries had been irregularly 
given, and that therefore the amendments had not been legitimately 
ratified. The right exercised by the Assembly was not the alleged 
right of ratifying or rejecting, but that of convensing the votes and 
declaring the legal result.* 

Before proceeding further, it is proper to call attention to the fact 
that the question before us is not the abstract one as to the best 
mode of amending the Constitution, but, What is the mode already 
established and which is obligatory until it be regularly altered ? 

At first glance it may seem as though there should be two distinct 
modes of amending the Formulas of our Church. Those Formulas 
contain two entirely distinct classes of articles—the first, definitions 
of revealed truth; the second, enactments withim the limits of 
ecclesiastical authority. The consideration of proposed amendments 
respecting the one or the other of these classes calls for the exercise 
of widely different powers of the human mind ; in the one case a 
Presbyter acts as an interpreter of God's Word, in the other he 
judges, in view of existing circumstances, what will be for the best 
interests of the Church. It may also seem that, in introducing the 
phrase CONSTITUTIONAL RULES into the Form of Government, the 
Church had in view a distinction in mode. This manifestly was the 
view of the distinguished Committee that reported on the subject to 
the O. S. Assembly of 1844. Without at present discussing the 
question of the propriety of establishing different modes, it is 
remarked that the united Church has never established them, either 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution or by any subsequent 
action ; but that, on the contrary, she has never contemplated more 
than one mode. This will appear in the following discussion, in 
which it will incidentally appear that in the substitution of CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL RULES for STANDING RULES in Form of Government, 
ch. xii. [xi.], 6, it was with the distinct declarations by the Assembly 
proposing the change that it was proposed because the latter phrase 
was ambiguous, and that both phrases referred to ARTICLES OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

It may also be remarked that, without a recasting of our Formulas, 
the establishment of different modes in effecting amendments would 

* See Minutes of 1827, p. 218. 
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involve an obvious impropriety. -It would not do to draw the line 
between the Confession and Catechisms, on the one hand, and the 
other books on the other. The Books of Government, Discipline, 
and Worship contain some of the most important definitions of 
revealed truth; it would be utterly incongruous to subject these 
definitions to one rule of amendment and those of the Confession 
and Catechisms to another; nor would it be possible to draw the 
line in the Books of Government, Discipline, and Worship between 
what belongs to the Fazth of the Church and what to the Prepa. 
These matters are so intermingled in those Books that it would be 
practically impossible to distinguish between them ; there are not 
only many chapters in all of them, but many articles, that contain 
both definitions of revealed truth and enactments concerning the 
Prepa. 

It is now in place to present the considerations that, in the’judg- 
ment of the writer, make manifest that the established mode of 
amending all portions of the Constitution is the one first mentioned 
—namely, by a majority vote of all the Presbyteries upon overture 
from a General. Assembly. 

It seems to be unquestionable, it must be acknowledged, that it 
was the intent of the majority of the Synod that framed and adopted 
‘*The Constitution’’ to establish as the rule of its amendment the 
resolution supplementary to the adopting act. If such was their 
intent, however, their mistake was in not making it a part of the 
Constitution itself ; the more especially was their failure to do this a 
mistake, in view of the fact that apparently another and an incon- 
sistent rule was set forth in Form of Government, ch. xii. [xi.], 6. 
But, whatever may have been the intent of the adopting Synod, it 
is unquestionable that the united Church has never acted on the 
supplementary resolution. So far from acting thereon, the united 
Church from the beginning, even when prominent members of the 
Synod of 1788 were in her Assemblies, has always acted on the rule 
contained in the Form of Government. This is abundantly evident 
from a careful examination of the records of the Church, which 
makes manifest the unsoundness of the position of the Committee 
that reported to the O. S. Assembly of 1844 that (italics mine) : 
** So far only as this [the supplementary resolution] embraces Con- 
stitutional Rules this provision has been changed, but in every other 
respect remains in full force.”’ 

The implications of this sentence are two: First, that the Church 
has distinguished between the Constitution and the Constitutional 
Rules contained in the Constitution ; and, second, that she has 
changed (amended), in effect at least, the provision of the supple- 
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mentary resolution in respect of the “‘ Constitutional Rules.’? On 
the contrary, the records show, first, that the united Church has 
never made the distinction implied ; and, second, that so far from 
changing (amending) the supplementary resolution of the Synod of 
1788 she has unvaryingly treated it as of no authority, and has acted 
on the provision of the Form of Government, ch. xii. [xi.], 6, as 
though it alone touched the matter of Constitutional amendment 
and also covered the entire field thereof. Not only has every 
amendment been adopted, but every proposition for amendment 
(including one for the amendment of the Confession) has been made 
on the basis of the provision in the Form of Government. 

So far as appears from the records, the matter first came before an 
Assembly for consideration in 1799, eleven years after the adoption 
of the Constitution. The Presbytery of New York memorialized 
that body, objecting to the enactment by the preceding Assembly of 
certain rules for the government of Presbyteries in the reception of 
foreign ministers. The ground of the objection was that the enact- 
ment of such rules by the Assembly a/one, without submitting them 
to the vote of the Presbyteries, was in violation of the article in the 
Form of Government that we are now considering. It should be 
noted that this was before the alteration in that article of the words 
standing rules into constitutional rules. The Assembly by vote 
refused to rescind the action of the former body, and adopted the 
report of a Committee setting forth the reasons for refusal, the first 
part of which is as follows : 


‘The first reason assigned by the Presbytery of New York for their request is 
founded on a misinterpretation of an ambiguous expression in the Constitution. The 
sixth section of the eleventh [xii.] chapter is thus expressed, ‘ Before any overtures or 
regulations proposed by the Assembly to be established as standing rules shall be 
obligatory on the churches, it shall be necessary to transmit them to all the Presby- 
teries and to receive the returns of at least a majority of the Presbyteries approving 
thereof.” Standing Rules in this section can refer only to one of the following objects : 
Ist. To articles of the Constitution which, when once established, are unalterable by 
the General Assembly ; or 2d. To every rule or law enacted without any term of limi- 
tation expressed in the act. The latter meaning would draw after it consequences so 
extensive and injurious as to forbid the Assembly to give the section that interpreta- 
tion.’ (Minutes of 1799, Pp. 179-) 


The manifest force of this deliverance, which denied the validity 
of the second alternative interpretation of the rule in question, was 
to affirm the validity of the first—namely, that by the words standing 
rules was indicated ‘‘ articles of the Constitution’’—or, in other 
words, to declare that, by a provision of the Constitution itself, the 
Constitution may be amended by a majority of the Presbyteries upon 
overture from the Assembly. 
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But it is inconceivable that this Assembly could have acted in 
ignorance of the supplementary resolution of the adopting Synod. 
Only eleven years had elapsed since the action of that body ; there 
were certainly four men in the Assembly who had been members of 
the Synod, all men of mark—namely, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, President of Princeton College ; the Rev. Dr. William Ten- 
nent, the Rev. Messrs. James Boyd and Nathan Grier ; besides 
these there were present several other distinguished men whom we 
cannot suppose to have been ignorant of the exact history of the 
adoption of the Constitution ; the answer to the memorial of the 
Presbytery of New York was drawn by the Rev. Messrs. James 
Graham and Archibald Alexander, and Elder Jonathan Elmer. In 
view of these facts it is impossible to suppose that the Assembly 
acted in ignorance or oversight of the resolution of 1788. The only 
tenable hypothesis of its course seems to be that its members re- 
garded the two provisions concerning amendment as in conflict, and 
that as the one was in the Constitution itself it should prevail over 
the other. 

But whatever may be the explanation of its course, it is certain 
that the Assembly did regard the provision of the Form of Govern- 
ment as having respect to the amendment of ‘‘ Articles of the Con- 


stitution,’’ and did so declare; and it emphasized this opinion by 
overturing to the Presbyteries, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that prepared the answer to the Presbytery of 
New York, the proposition to remove from the provision what in 
the answer had been styled ‘‘ an ambiguous expression’’ by substi- 
tuting therein constitutional rules for standing rules. The minute of 
overture is as follows (¢¢adics mine) : 


“The respective Presbyteries were and they are hereby required to send up to the 
next Assembly their opinion on the section of the Constitution referred to, and if they 
think proper to advise and empower said Assembly to make the alteration therein 
proposed in the phraseology of this section, according to the mode pointed out in the 
Constitution for effecting any alteration in that instrument.’’ (Minutes, p. 180.) 


The Assembly of 1800 manifestly agreed in opinion with its pred- 
ecessor. It appeared on canvassing the returns that less than a 
majority of the Presbyteries had voted on the proposed amendment ; 
the Assembly, however, continued the overture that proposed alter- 
ation. And not only was the overture continued, but a memorial 
from the Presbytery of Baltimore similar to that from the Presby- 
tery of New York of the preceding year was answered in the nega- 
tive. It is also manifest that this Assembly could not have been ig- 
norant of the provision of 1788. This appears, first, from the com- 
position of the Assembly ; five of its members were among the most 
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distinguished members of the adopting Synod—namely, the Rev. 
Drs. Samuel Stanhope Smith, Alexander McWhorter, John Rodgers, 
and Ashbel Green, and the Rev. Jedidiah Chapman—Dr. Rodgers 
and Mr. Chapman being representatives of the protesting Presbytery 
of New York. And, in the second place, the following preamble and 
resolution, together with others bearing on the same subject, were 
presented, placed on record, and, after discussion, referred to the 
next Assembly : 

‘* Whereas, The Synod of New York and Philadelphia, at their sessions in the year 
1788, after. adopting the Constitution, made and recorded a resolution on the subject 
which is conceived by gome to be at variance with the Constitution, and by others to be 
of equal authority with the Constitution itself ; therefore 

‘* Resolved, That the Presbyteries instruct their commissioners to the next General 
Assembly on this subject, and authorize them to annul the said resolution, or to recon- 
cile it with the Constitution.” (Minutes, pp. 205, 206.) 

The presentation, discussion, and reference of this paper not 
only show conclusively that the Assembly was not in ignorance of 
the supplementary resolution of the adopting Synod, but the 
phraseology of both the preamble and the resolution go far to con- 
firm the hypothesis set forth as explanatory of the cpurse of the 
preceding Assembly, and also to show the correctness of a similar 
hypothesis in reference to the course of the Assembly now under 
consideration—namely, that the majority of the members regarded 
the provisions of the supplementary resolution and that of the Form 
of Government as in conflict, and that, as the latter was a provision 
of the Constitution itself, it should prevail. 

It is to be regretted that the Assembly of 1801 took no action on 
the paper that had been referred to it other than to refer it to 
its successor. There can be no doubt, however, that the judgment 
of this body on the point at issue was in harmony with that of its 
predecessors. It again happened that a majority of the Presbyteries 
failed to vote either for or against the proposed amendment. This 
Assembly did not, it is true, so far as appears from the minutes, 
resolve by vote to continue the overture to the Presbyteries, but 
neither did it withdraw it ; and that the overture was by universal 
consent regarded as continued is manifest from the fact that the 
following Assembly canvassed additional returns. It is beyond 
question that had not the Assembly of 1801 agreed in opinion with 
those that preceded it, it would have withdrawn the overture and 
rescinded the Regulations concerning foreign ministers as uncon- 
stitutional. But not only did it fail to take these actions, but it 
adopted the famous Plan of Union,* the abrogation of which in 1837 


* Minutes, pp. 224, 225. 4 


7 
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was one of the most potent influences resulting in the disruption of 
the Church. Now, it must be evident to every thoughtful mind 
that the articles of the Plan of Union were far more inconsistent 
with Form of Government, ch. xii. [xi.], 6, as that provision was 
interpreted by the Presbyteries of New York and Baltimore, than 
were the Regulations concerning foreign ministers. The Plan of 
Union could have been adopted by the Assembly only in view of an 
interpretation of that provision coincident with the view of the 
preceding Assemblies— namely, that it had sole respect to the amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

The evidence that the Assembly of 1802 agreed with its predeces- 
sors is also complete. In view of the fact that a sufficient number 
of Presbyteries to decide the case had not reported, it ordered a 
continuance of the overture of amendment. It also ordered a refer- 
ence to the next Assembly of the preamble and resolution originally 
offered to the Assembly of 1800. 

The Assembly of 1803 continued the overture, with injunction to 
the delinquent Presbyteries to take action. This Assembly also dis- 
missed [tabled] the resolution relating to the apparent conflict 
between the supplementary resolution of the adopting. Synod and 
the provision of the Form of Government that had been referred by 
the preceding Assemblies,* doubtless in view of the fact that the 
appointment of a special committee was contemplated, which was 
shortly after appointed, 

‘* To consider [zn¢er alia] whether any, and, if any, what alterations ought to be made 


in the said Confession of Faith, etc. ; to make such preparatory arrangements on the 
subject as they shall see proper; and to report to the next General Assembly.” 


(Minutes, p. 282.) 

The committee appointed under this resolution consisted of 
several of the most distinguished men in the Church, of whom four 
had been members of the adopting Synod—namely, Rev. Drs. Blair, 
Tennent, and Green, and Rev. Mr. Irwin. 

At the next Assembly, 1804, it again appeared that a number of 
Presbyteries sufficient to decide the question of the proposed amend- 
ment had not voted. The Committee on Revision appointed by the 
preceding Assembly reported, recommending that no alteration of 
the Confession or Catechisms should be proposed,+ but that ¢we/ve 
amendments of the Form of Government and one of the Book of 
Discipline, ¢hzrteen in all, should be overtured to the Presbyteries 


* Minutes, p. 278. The record is somewhat obscure. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, in the mind of the careful reader as to the intent of the minute. 

+ This recommendation was not based on any alleged difference in the modes of 
amending the Confession and the other Books, but on the inexpediency of amending. 
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for adoption. It is proper to call attention to the fact that this 
report, which was adopted, proceeded on the basis of alleged pro- 
vision for amendment in the Form of Government, ignoring alto- 
gether the provision of the adopting Synod. Near the close of the 
report occurs the following (¢éalics mine) : 


‘*No amendment can be made in our Standards till a majority of the Presbyteries 
shall have expressed their approbation thereof in writing.’’ (A/inudes, p. 305.) 

The judgment of the Assembly of 1805 on the point at issue is no 
less manifest than that of its predecessors. The Committee to 
which was referred the returns of the Presbyteries on the proposed 
amendments reported, first, the state of the vote, from which it 
appeared that ¢wo of the proposed alterations had received less than 
a two-thirds vote, and, secondly, ‘* that a// the amendments proposed 
by the last Assembly have been approved, and on their part sanc- 
tioned by a majority of the Presbyteries.’’* There is no record of 
any formal vote on the question of the approval of this report ; near 
the close of the meeting, however, there was adopted, in connection 
with a resolution ordering the Trustees of the Assembly to publish 
a new edition of the Constitution, the following (2talics mine) : 

‘‘And whereas, all the amendments proposed by the last Assembly have been ap- 
proved by a majority of the Presbyteries, and this approbation certified by them in 
writing to this Assembly, 

“ Resolved, That the Trustees cause the said amendments to be incorporated in the 
Plan of Government and Discipline,’ etc. (Minutes, p. 340.) ’ 

That this Assembly ignored the supplementary resolution of the 
adopting Synod, and acted on the provision of the Form of Goyern- 
ment, is evident not only from the declaration that the proposed 
amendments had been ‘‘ approved by a majority of the Presbyteries,”’ 
but from the further fact that ¢wo of those amendments had been 
approved by a majority /ess than two thirds. 

But a still more significant fact, as indicative of the mind of the 
Assembly, is that one of two amendments that failed to receive a 
two-thirds vote was the one that had so long engaged the attention 
of the Church—namely, changing Standing Rules to Constitutional 
Rules in Form of Government, ch. xii. [xi.], 6. There are those 
who contend that up to the time of the adoption of this amendment 
the ¢wo-thirds rule was the law of the Church in reference to all the 
articles of the Constitution, but that by the amendment the law was 
changed in reference to matters of mere ecclesiastical arrangement. 
_ Indeed, this is the implied position of the Committee reporting to 
the O. S. Assembly of 1844. The act of the Assembly in declaring 
this amendment adopted shows most clearly the fallacy of that 


* Minutes, p. 333. 
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position. Manifestly, unless the Assembly had utterly ignored the 
Supplementary Act, regarding it as of no authority, and had looked 
upon the provision of the Form of Government, even in its original 
form, as the fundamental and only law touching amendments, it 
could not have declared that the change had been legitimately 
effected. r 

It must be evident to every thoughtful reader of the preceding 
exhibit that seven continuous Assemblies, from that of 1799 to that 
of 1805, in all of which there were many distinguished members of 
the adopting Synod, declared either expressly or impliedly that the 
only law providing for the amendment of the Constitution is the one 
found in the Constitution itself. And not only so, but no dissent 
from this position was ever placed upon the records of any one of 
these Assemblies, nor, so far as appears, did any Presbytery ever 
utter a protest. 

And still further, From the time we have been considering to 
the present, every proposition for amendment, including one in 
1826 for an amendment of the Confession, has proceeded on the 
basis of the provision in the Form of Government, and every decla- 
ration of adoption or rejection has been made on the same basis. 
The action of the Assembly of 1826 in proposing an Amendment of 
the Confession, and that of the Assembly of 1827 in canvassing the 
Presbyteria] returns, are highly significant on the point at issue. 
The former Assembly overtured to the Presbyteries the question 
whether ch. xxiv., art. 4, of the Confession ‘‘ shall be erased ?’’* It 
also sent down ezght proposed amendments to the Form of Govern- 
ment and the Book of Discipline.t There is not the slightest inti- 
mation on the minutes that the Assembly contemplated that these 
proposed alterations should be effected in different modes and by 
different Presbyterial majorities. The special Committee to which 
was referred the returns made a report, the first part of which was as 
follows : 

‘* There are connected with the Assembly eighty-cight Presbyteries ; forty-five, there- 
fore [a mere majority], are necessary to make any alteration in the Constitution of the 
Church. 

‘‘In regard to the proposed erasure of the fourth section of the twenty-fourth chapter 
of the Confession of Faith, sixty-eight Presbyteries have reported ; 7//y of them against 
the erasure, and eighteen in favor of it. The section, therefore, is not to be erased.”’ 
(Minutes, p. 217 sq.) 

There is, indeed, no formal declaration that this report was voted 
upon. It is a universally recognized fact, however, that it was 
adopted ; and its initial sentence makes manifest the fact that the 


* Minutes, p. 177. + Minutes, pp. 188 sqq. 
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Assembly regarded the alteration of the Confession as being on the 
same basis with the alteration of the other Books of the Constitu- 
tion. From that time until the present it has been the expressed or 
implied declaration of every Assembly of the United Church that 
has delivered or acted on the subject that a proposed amendment of 
the ‘‘Constitution’’ or ‘‘ Standards’’ must be ratified by a 
‘* majority’’ of the whole number of the Presbyteries. Thus the 
Assembly of 1833 declared: ‘‘ There are 111 Presbyteries, of which 
56 [a majority] are requisite to authorize any alteration of the Con- 
stitution ;’’ * the Assembly of 1836: ‘‘ By the Constitution of our 
Church the consent of a majority of the Presbyteries is necessary to 
authorize the alteration contemplated.’’ + Similar declarations by 
Assemblies since the reunion could be cited did space permit. It is 
vain to object that all the proposed amendments, save one in 1826, 
respected books other than the Confession. This, indeed, is true ; 
but the object of amendment mentioned in the deliverances of the 
Assemblies is the CONSTITUTION, and of this the Confession forms a 
part. It should also be carefully noted in reference to the proposed 
amendment of the Confession that both the Assembly of 1826 and 
that of 1827 treated it on the basis of the provision in the Form of 
Government. 

The only expressed dissent from the otherwise unbroken chain of 
deliverances of Assemblies, from the first action on the subject until 
now, is that of the O. S. Assembly of 1844. If there be any force 
in the unvarying judgment of the Supreme Court of the united 
Church as to the interpretation of its Constitution, then is it mani- 
fest that the rule for the amendment of all portions of the Constitu- 
tion is the one contained in ch. xii., art. 6, of the Form of Govern- 


ment. E. R. CRAVEN. 
Newark, N. F. 





* Minutes, p. 400. + Minutes, p. 276. 





VI. 
CRITICAL NOTE. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE PARABLES. 


THE subject of this note is not the nature of the parable, its distinction from 
myth and fable, its importance, or beauty, or usefulness, but simply the question 
whether the parabolic narratives found in the first three Gospels can be classified 
according to their contents and so arranged into an orderly system. The pre- 
vailing opinion among writers on the subject has been that this can be done, 
and nearly all of them, save Archbishop Trench and Pastor Goebel, have made 
the attempt. The result has been almost as many systems as authors, each 
differing more or less from the others, and each bearing the marks of its 
author's peculiarities. See, for example, this résumé (taken from Goebel) of the 
leading German authorities. Lisco makes three main classes of parables : 
1. Such as describe the kingdom of heaven as a divine force ; 2. Such as 
represent it as a Church founded by the divine forces of the Word ; 3. Such as 
consider the members of the kingdom as regards disposition, walk, and destiny. 
In De Valenti’s work, which appeared in the same year as Lisco’s (1841), there 
are two main classes: 1. Such as treat of the kingdom of heaven in the proper 
sense as a vast moral association ; 2. Such as treat of it in the improper sense, 
and represent it as the inner moral condition of the members of the kingdom. 
Arndt (1842) comprises his studies of the parables under three heads: 1. The 
glory of the kingdom of heaven ; 2. Conditions of entrance into the kingdom ; 
3. Hindrances. Dr. J. P. Lange tries to point out a threefold cycle : 1. The 
seven parables showing, as is supposed, the historical development of the 
kingdom of God from the beginning to the end ; 2. Such as depict the govern- 
ment of divine grace ; 3. Such as depict God’s judicial righteousness, Here 
the discrepancy is marked and obvious. The different writers start with a pre- 
conceived notion, and seek to mould the matter before them into a coherent 
and symmetrical plan in accordance therewith. The division does not spring 
out of the subject, but is imposed upon it. Hence the wide and glaring 
diversity. The same thing appears on a closer examination of several later 
writers, many of them men of signal ability, who have given special attention to 
this interesting portion of our Saviour’s discourses. It is proposed to consider 
these in some detail, canvassing the principles of their classifications and the 
method in which they are carried out. 

I. Professor Westcott, in an appendix to his ‘‘ Introduction to the Study 
of the Gospel’ (1860), considers the parables as designed to furnish lessons 
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from the natural world on the progress and scope of Revelation, and the testi- 
mony which man’s own heart renders to the Christian morality. He divides 
them therefore into those which are drawn from the material world and those 
which are drawn from the relations of man. Under the first head he places (1) 
the sources of the elements of natural or spiritual life, the Sower the power of 
good, the Tares the power of evil ; (2) the silent mode of their development, 
the Seed growing secretly ; and (3) the fulness of their development, outwardly 
the Mustard-seed, inwardly the Leaven. Under the second head he puts first 
man’s relations to the lower world, in that he destroys the worthless, the Draw- 
net; labors with the unfruitful, the Barren Fig-tree, and seeks to reclaim the 
lost, whether it has been lost by its own wandering, the Lost Sheep, or by his 
carelessness, the Lost Drachma. Then come man’s relations to his fellowmen, 
(1) in the Family, on one hand, mercy in the Unmerciful Servant, and its cor- 
relative, gratitude in the Two Debtors ; on the other, forgiveness in the Prodi- 
gal Son, and its correlative, obedience in the Two Sons ; (2) in Social Life, as 
explaining his relations to the Church, (@) zeal in prayer, whether for others, as 
in The Friend at Midnight, or for ourselves, asin The Unjust Judge, (4) 
patience in the course of life, both for others, endurance, as in the Ten Virgins, 
and in ourselves, self denial, as in The Lower Seats (Luke xiv. 7-11), (c) re- 
gard for outward ordinances, as a feeling from within in the Great Supper, and 
as required by their dignity, the King's Marriage-feast ; (3) in regard to his 
means, as explaining our devotion to God’s service, (2) thoughtfulness in plan- 
ning his works, both as to his own power, absolutely in the Tower-builder, rel- 
atively, in the King making war, and as to their effects upon others, in the 
Unjust Steward ; (4) in his works, as to himself, fruitfulness, absolutely in the 
Talents, relatively, in the Pounds, and as to others, unselfishness in the Wicked 
Husbandmen ; (c) after the completion of his works, as to himself, humility, 
in the Unprofitable Servant, as to others, dependence, in the Laborers in the 
Vineyard. Finally, under this head come man’s relations to Providence, as 
teaching that spiritually as well as temporally advantages imply duties, 
whether we obtain them unexpectedly, as in the Hid Treasure, or after a 
zealous search, as in the Man seeking Pearls, or by natural inheritance, as in 
the Rich Fool. 

No one can ‘deny to this classification the praise of great ingenuity, or to its 
author the power of keen and subtle analysis, yet there is room for criticism. 
It is confessedly imperfect, for it leaves out three of the most important and 
instructive parables, The Publican and the Pharisee, the Good Samaritan, 
and the Rich Man and Lazarus. To call them ‘‘ symbolic narratives,’’ as 
Dr. Westcott does, does not take away their parabolic character, and if a 
scheme affords no place for them, it is presumptive evidence that the scheme 
is not rightly constructed. And to divide the three parables uttered on the same 
occasion,and recorded in the same connection, so that two of them (the Lost 
Sheep and Coin) teach one thing, and the third (the Prodigal Son) teaches an- 
other, is unnatural. To put the emphasis of such a richly significant narrative 
as the Great Supper on its bearing upon outward ordinances is frigid beyond 
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measure, and to make endurance the meaning of the Ten Virgins is to miss the 
very point of the utterance. Indeed, the whole arrangement strikes one as arti- 
ficial and forced. It is not suggested by the narratives themselves, but the out- 
lines are first conceived and then the specific cases are made to fit in without 
regard to their original purpose or their dominant theme. 

II. A much less elaborate scheme is contained in the volume of the Rev. 
D. T. K. Drummonp, B.A., Oxon., entitled ‘*‘ The Parabolic Teaching of Christ ; 
or, the Engravings of the New Testament’’ (1855). The author gives the 
widest possible expansion to his theme, enumerating no less than seventy-five 
different parables, and he expresses ‘* the deepest admiration at the rich profu- 
sion with which all the great objective and subjective truths of the Gospel are 
found scattered throughout them.’’ The arrangement he makes is suggested 
by his study of their contents and their mutual relations, He finds six classes, 
as follows: 1. Those which have expressly to do with the kingdom of dark- 
ness, both in regard to the ruler of the kingdom and his subjects. Under this 
head come the Rich Fool, the Unprofitable Servants, and more than a dozen 
similitudes (such as the Mote and the Beam, the Blind Leading the Blind, 
etc.), which are not properly parables at all. 2. Those which expressly illus- 
trate the person and character of the Lord Jesus Christ. These are the Door, 
the Vine, the Rock, the Bridegroom, the Brazen Serpent, the Living Bread, 
etc., scarcely one of which is entitled to the name of Parable. 3. Those which 
refer to Christ’s work of grace in its personal and experimental character. 
Among these are the three in Luke xv., the Two Sons, the Barren Fig-tree, the 
Good Samaritan, etc., together with a number of figurative utterances, such as 
the Wind Blowing where it Listeth, the Salt of the Earth, etc. 4. Those 
which give a full and accurate description of the reception and progress of the 
Gospel in the world. These are the seven in Matthew xiii. with the corre- 
sponding one in Mark iv. 5. Those which relate to the great change from the 
Jewish dispensation to that of the Gentiles. These are the Great Supper, the 
Wicked Husbandmen, and the Marriage of the King’s Son. 6. Those which 
expressly refer to the Second Coming of Christ. These are the Ten Virgins, the 
Talents, the Sheep and the Goats, and a half a dozen similitudes, such as the 
Woman in Travail (Jno. xvi. 21). 

It seems plain that this classification, instead of being suggested by the para- 
bles themselves, has rather originated from the author’s own conception of the 
relations of Scripture truth. Nor are the lines drawn distinctly. The class 
which has to do with the kingdom of darkness omits that parable (the Sower) 
which speaks most expressly of Satan’s activity in taking away the Word sown 
in men’s hearts, and it contains two which make no reference whatever to the 
evil spirit. The second class is given to a theme, the person and character of 
our Lord, which is not, and, indeed, hardly could be, treated in parabolic nar- 
rative. The third and fourth classes run together, and the contents of the two 
might exchange places without any departure from propriety. The fifth class 
errs in giving to the Great Supper a limitation of meaning which is not found 
either in the utterance itself or in its connection. A similar objection applies to 
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the sixth class, because all the true parables it contains would have a great 
wealth of meaning even if the Second Advent of our Lord were to be understood - 
as merely figurative. This truth, therefore, cannot justly be considered as deter- 
mining their aim and character. Mr. Drummond has succeeded in arranging 
his work so as to render it an orderly treatment of much precious truth, but 
this is gained rather by ingenious and skilful manipulation than by following 
the natural and obvious suggestions of the parables themselves. 

III. Professor Gopet, in the Schaff-Herzog ‘‘ Encyclopzedia,’’ says that, 
‘* out of thirty parables, properly speaking, six refer to the kingdom of heaven 
in its preparatory existence under the old dispensation ; six to its actual realiza- 
tion in the form of a Church, that is, to the new dispensation from its founda- 
tion to its consummation ; and eighteen, finally, to the life of the individual 
members of the Church.’’ Under the first head he places the Wicked Hus- 
bandmen, the King’s Marriage-feast, the Great Supper, the Strait Gate, the 
Barren Fig-tree, and the Two Sons, all of which he refers to the Jews, either 
in themselves or in contrast with the Gentiles. The second group consists of 
the first four and the last one of the seven parables of the kingdom, contained 
in Matt. xiii., together with that of the Unjust Judge, which set forth the 
founding, the mixed character, the growth inwardly and outwardly, and the 
final discrimination of the Church, and its dangerous state, requiring persistence 
in prayer. The last group sets forth individual life in the kingdom. One half 
refers to such as are entering the kingdom. Thus the three in Luke xv. de- 
scribe the entrance by God’s grace and man’s faith ; the Pharisee and the 
Publican, and the Friend at Midnight show the conditions of effective prayer, 
repentance, and faith ; and the Hid Treasure, the Goodly Pearl, the Tower- 
builder, and the King making War treat of the absolute decision and complete 
sacrifice of everything else required to enter the kingdom. The other half re- 
spects those who are already members. Thus the Lower Seats and the Vine- 
yard Laborers inculcate humility, the former with respect to brethren, the latter 
with respect to God ; the Unmerciful Servant and the Good Samaritan inculcate 
Charity, the former in the way of forgiving others’ faults, the latter in that of 
pitying their sufferings ; the Unjust Steward, Dives and Lazarus, and the Rich 
Fool teach the right use of the good things of this world, not for egotistic en- 
joyment but in the service of charity ; the Talents and the Ten Virgins require 
the believer to add to virtue, humility, charity, etc., practical activity, and per- 
petual vigilance in the service of Christ. 

The careful reader will observe that Professor Godet inserts among the para- 
bles one utterance (the Strait Gate) which is usually omitted, and omits one 
(the Pounds) which is usually inserted, and in both cases errs. Nor can his 
divisions be accepted, since they are arbitrary. Surely it is not the meaning, 
either wholly or chiefly, of the Strait Gate that the larger portion of the Jews are 
to be shut out from the kingdom because they will not enter through the strait 
gate of humiliation while the Gentiles shall enter in in multitudes. Nothing 
in the passage itself or its connection suggests such a thought. Nor can the 
Two Sons be confined to the Pharisees and the Publicans, but the lesson is for 
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all time. So, again, the Mustard-seed and the Leaven can just as well be ap- 
plied to individuals as to the Church in general. On the other hand, not a few 
of the third group could properly be inserted in the second since they express 
relations and duties belonging as much to the collective body as to its individual 
parts. If we are to have divisions at all they must be mutually exclusive and 
not constantly overlap. Nor does it seem likely that our Lord would devote 
so large a portion of His parabolic teaching to the old dispensation as Dr. 
Godet places in his first group. The drapery, indeed, suggests the action of 
Israel after the flesh, but not in or for itself, but as expressing errors and dan- 
gers of perpetual recurrence. The wicked husbandmen of one parable, and the 
cool rejecters of a gracious invitation in another, represent not only the carnal 
Jews but worldly-minded hearers of the Gospel in every age, and are just as 
pertinent and instructive now as when originally uttered. 

IV. Dr. Henry Catperwoop in his work, ‘‘ The Parables of our Lord ”’ 
(London, 1880), discusses the relations of these sayings to each other, and finds 
the central point of connection, the key to the system, in the phrase with which 
so many of them open, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven, or (as Mark and Luke put 
it), the kingdom of God, is like unto.’’ From this he infers that they may be 
regarded as a consistent and complete representation of the kingdom of God in 
this world—that is, the spiritual kingdom which He has established on earth 
through the atoning work of the Lord Jesus Christ. The parables depict 
different aspects of this kingdom, and the consideration of these gives four 
divisions : first, those which are concerned with entrance into the kingdom ; 
next, those which describe its privileges and duties ; thereafter, those which set 
forth its relations to the present world ; and, finally, those which illustrate its 
relations to the world beyond. The first group is made up of the three in 
Luke xv., and the Pharisee and the Publican. The second contains the Great 
Supper and the Marriage of the King’s Son, which set forth the stores of bless- 
ing ; the Friend at Midn ht and the Unjust Judge, which exhibit the privilege 
of prayer and encourage perseverance therein, and the Two Sons and the Good 
Samaritan, which represent service to God and to our neighbors. The third 
consists of the seven parables in Matt. xiii., together with the Unjust Steward, 
or the wise use of this world’s possessions, the Laborers in the Vineyard, or 
work and wages in God’s service, and the Wicked Husbandmen, or unfaithful- 
ness in office-bearing. The fourth begins with the contrast shown in Dives and 
Lazarus, makes Christ’s Coming the test of profession in the Ten Virgins, and 
then considers the Talents, or different gifts yielding equal rewards, and the 
Pounds, or equality of gifts with diversity of results. 

There is beyond doubt an orderly progress and a rounded completeness in 
this analysis which recommend it highly. Yet it may be questioned whether 
the key-note is rightly struck. That a considerable number of the parables 
begin with a reference to the kingdom of God hardly warrants the conclusion 
that all of them are to be arranged and explained in reference to that kingdom. 
Nor are the lines drawn in the grouping as distinct and clear as they should be. 
All the parables placed in the first division could just as well be put in the third, 
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and many of those in the third (the Sower, the Mustard-seed, the Leaven, 
etc.), have an equal claim toa place in the first. So the Pounds and the Talents 
in the fourth division could exchange places with the Unjust Steward, and 
the Laborers in the Vineyard in the third, without any sacrifice of appropriate. 
ness in either case. At first view the suggestion of the fourth division, as con- 
taining the parables that show the relations of God’s kingdom to the future state 
of existence, seems very happy, but a closer consideration shows that all of these 
bear just as directly upon the duties and interests of the present world. Dr. 
Calderwood’s classification, therefore, must be held insufficient. There is, how- 
ever, a paragraph at the end of his chapter on the subject which is well worth 
quoting. It relates to what is mof found in the parables. ‘‘ The kingdom is 
described as an existing kingdom ; but there is no representation of the laying 
of its foundations. There is nothing in the parables as to the eternal purpose 
of God. Nothing as to the everlasting fountain of love out of which the reign 
of grace has sprung. Of those deeper, more mysterious, but essential realities, 
there is no indication in the parables. There could not be parabolic representa- 
tion of such truths. These things are hid, as are the foundations of a build- 
ing. ‘The parables trace only what admits of analogy with human experience, 
For this reason also we have no parabolic representation of the death of the 
Saviour, nothing which comes even so near the grand truth as the figurative 
saying of our Lord, ‘ The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’ We 
are not, indeed, without some reference in the parables to the death of the Son 
of God as in that of the Vineyard, but it is only in illustration of the rebel- 
liousness of those who cast Him out from the vineyard. Of satisfaction to the 
holiness of God, there could be no parabolic representation, for there is no 
analogy of human experience which could be employed for such a purpose, 
No parable depicts to the eye the anguish of Gethsemane—the lifting up of the 
Saviour, that men might be drawn to Him—and that unfathomable experience 
of our Lord, when He made His sow/ an offering for sin, after which He ‘ bowed 
His head and gave up the ghost.’’’ This admirable statement not only sets 
forth an indubitable truth but gives the reasons for it. It occasions the more 
surprise, therefore, that its author did not see the inherent difficulty of framing 
into a complete system discourses which, however excellent and striking, still of 
necessity leave out of view some of the most significant disclosures of the divine 
mind, 

V. Dr. Lance in his Bibekwerk on the Gospel of Matthew somewhat varies 
the distribution mentioned in the first paragraph of this note. He puts first 
the progress and development of the kingdom ; second, the grace in which it 
is founded ; third, the retributive justice with which it is administered ; and 
fourth, the judgments which complete and usher in the kingdom. The in- 
dividual contents of each class are stated thus. The first class contains the 
seven parables of Matt. xiii., with their complement, the Seed Growing Se- 
cretly, in Mark. The second begins with parables showing men’s misapplica- 
tion (1) of God’s temporal blessings in the Rich Fool, and (2) of his long- 
suffering in the Barren Fig-tree. Then comes the Good Samaritan, indicating 
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pure compassion, divine or human, and after this the Great Supper, or com- 
passion turning from the blinded to the poor and needy. From this the tran- 
sition is easy to Saving Mercy as exhibited in the three parables of Luke xv. ; 
its conditions, viz., penitence and faith, in the Pharisee and the Publican ; its 
delays and answers, in the Unjust Judge and the Friend at Midnight ; evi- 
dences of its experience, in the blessing attached to mercifulness, or the Un- 
just Steward ; and the judgment pronounced upon unmercifulness, whether 
worldly, as in the case of Dives and Lazarus, or spiritual (uncharitableness), as 
in the Unmerciful Servant. The third class includes the Laborers in the Vine- 
yard, which shows the reward to be of free grace ; the Talents, or the reward of 
quiet, persevering faithfulness, and the Pounds, or the blessing attached to the 
faithful use of the gifts entrusted to us as contrasted with the curse attaching to 
the misapplication of them. The fourth class contains the Marriage of the 
King’s Son, the Two Sons, the Wicked Husbandmen, and the Ten Virgins. 

It is not easy to see the force or propriety of this classification. Many of its 
features seem arbitrary. In the first class, the Hid Treasure and the Pearl have 
no bearing upon what is said to be the characteristic feature of the class, viz., 
progress and development. In the second it is very forced and unnatural to 
treat the last three parables there set down as having any connection with the 
mercy of the Gospel. So in the third, one can easily see how the Laborers in 
the Vineyard expresses the free grace of the Kingdom, but it is a far cry from 
this to retributive justice which directs the divine administration. And in the 
fourth, the Two Sons, which speaks only, or at least mainly, of the acceptance 
of publicans and harlots upon their repentance, has nothing to do with judg- 
ments ; whereas the Draw-net and Dives and Lazarus, and yet others beside, 
might very well find a place in the series which tells of retribution. The whole 
statement has the vagueness and incertitude which attach to so many of Dr. 
Lange’s prelections, brilliant as they often are. 

VI. In Smith’s Bible Dictionary the article ‘‘ Parable,’’ written by Professor 
PLuMPTRE, contains an attempt at a classification, founded partly on the sup- 
posed time of delivery of the parables, and partly on their contents. Three 
classes are made. The first is the group with which the new mode of teaching 
is ushered in, and which have for their subject the laws of the divine kingdom 
in its growth, its nature, its consummation. The second class were delivered 
in the interval between the mission of the Seventy and the last approach to 
Jerusalem. They are drawn from the life of men rather than from the world 
of nature. The third class were uttered immediately before and after Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem. They are theocratic, but the phase of the divine king- 
dom on which they chiefly dwell is that of the final consummation. They are 
prophetic, in part, of the rejection of Israel ; in part, of the great retribution of 
the Coming of the Lord. To the first class are assigned the seven parables of 
Matt. xiii., with the one in Mark iv, 26-29 ; to the third, the Pounds, the 
Two Sons, the Wicked Husbandmen, the Marriage-feast, the Ten Virgins, the 
Talents, and the Sheep and the Goats ; while to the second are given the six- 
teen remaining of the thirty-one which Dr. Plumptre enumerates. 
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So far as this classification is founded upon chronological considerations it 
may be viewed with favor, but beyond that it furnishes no solid basis to rest 
upon. Noclear discrimination of the second class from the first is made, for 
the Fig-tree is just as much drawn from nature as the Mustard-seed, and surely 
the merchantman seeking goodly pearls is as truly taken from the life of man 
as is the story of the Unjust Steward. Nor is there any attempt to show an 
advance in the teachings of the second group over those of the first. So in re- 
gard to the third group, it is not easy to see why the Two Sons are more in place 
there than in either of the others ; and there is as much prophecy of retribution 
in Dives and Lazarus as there is in the Wicked Husbandmen. Like many 
other schemes this one at first blush seems reasonable and satisfactory, but when 
closely examined it turns out to be artificial and improbable, the result not of 
any inherent relation between the narratives themselves, but rather of an acute 
and orderly mind seeking to invent and establish such a re]ation. 

VII. In the clever volume entitled ‘‘ The Public Ministry of our Lord,’* is- 
sued by Dr. W. G. Brarxre in 1883, there is a chapter on the subject of Para- 
bolic Discourses. The author does not observe the distinction made by 
judicious writers to the effect that the term parable applies only to parabolic 
narratives, while there may be and are maxims or extended symbolic compari- 
sons, ¢.g., the Blowing of the Wind (Jno. iii. 8), the Vine and Branches 
(xv. 1-8), the Two Builders (Matt. vii. 24-27), which are indeed of a parabolic 
character, but not strictly parables, because they are either not narrative or fur- 
nish no connected narrative. Thus in the case of the last-mentioned a fact is 
narrated, but this is not to give a continuous history, but only to place,in con- 
trast the proceedings of two builders and the different results of their proceed- 
ings, without the two men being otherwise placed in any relation to each 
other. It is, however. possible that, as Dr. Blaikie treated the subject only 
incidentally, it best answered his purpose to put everything which was at all 
parabolic under one head. He observes that these utterances of our Lord may 
be classified either according to the audiences to which they were addressed, or 
according to the purpose for which they were designed. In the first case he 
makes four audiences ; the mixed multitude (0yAos), the priests and rulers, 
the disciples generally, and the special disciples or confidential followers of our 
Lord. The four are afterward reduced to two ; the outer world and the circle 
of disciples more or less in sympathy with Christ. In the second case he 
makes two divisions. Certain parables deal with ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven,” 
the followers of Christ in their united or social capacity ; others deal with men 
individually, Under the first head come those which refer (1) to the origin of 
the kingdom, as the Sower, and the Tares and the Wheat, (2) to its growth, 
as the Mustard-seed and the Leaven, (3) to its elements of value, as the Hid 
Treasure and the Pearl, and (4) to the service it requires, as in the Laborers in 
the Vineyard, the Ten Virgins, the Talents, etc. Under the second head are 
ranked those which set forth (1) God’s feeling toward the sinner, as the Prodi- 
gal Son, (2) the Convicted Sinner’s feeling toward God, as the Pharisee and 
the Publican, (3) God a forgiving God, as the Two Debtors, (4) Christ the 
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way to the Father and the propitiation for sin, as in the Good Shepherd, (5) 
Christ the source of all spiritual life and strength, as in the Vine and the 
Branches, (6) this life vitally connected with that which is to come, as in Dives 
and Lazarus, the Unjust Steward and the Pounds, (7) prayer not only a duty 
but a privilege, as in the _Importunate Widow, and (8) the Christian duty of 
neighborliness, as in the Good Samaritan. 

It is very clear that these classifications, however interesting and suggestive, 
are not exhaustive. The able author admits as much in regard to the first one, 
when, to his list of Christ’s audiences, he appends the remark, ‘‘ Some parables 
were spoken to individuals, or smaller groups.’’ It is, besides, only in a 
limited degree that the kind of audience will guide us in ascertaining the drift 
ofa parable. The Barren Fig-tree, the Good Samaritan, and the Marriage- 
feast must have the same meaning under any circumstances. So in respect to 
the second classification, simple and general as it is, it is easy to find a parable 
in the first class which could with equal propriety be placed in the second, 
and wice versa. It is not necessary to adduce examples, since Dr. Blaikie re- 
marks, ‘‘ that while it is convenient to view the followers of Christ in their two- 
fold capacity—as individuals, and as members of a community—the two aspects 
often run into each other, and cannot be wholly detached by any hard line.”’ 
This frank acknowledgment shows the inherent, if not insuperable, difficulties 
of the subject. Every systematic arrangement rests upon subjective rather 
than objective grounds. Dr. Blaikie answers with satisfying point and fulness 
the questions, On what principle did our Lord select the parables that are 
given us? When and where did he prepare them? And what permanent 
homiletical lesson is to be deduced by preachers from his frequent use of this 
form of address? But he succeeds no better than others in the matter of clas- 
sification. 

VIII. In the Parabolic Teaching of Christ, an able work issued by Professor 
A. B. Bruce, D.D., in 1883, we find a classification something similar to those 
of Lange and Plumptre, but more elaborate and thorough. The acute and 
learned author starts from the assumption that our Lord’s teaching ministry 
falls naturally into three divisions. ‘* He was a Master or Rabbi, with disciples 
whom He made it His business to instruct; He was an Evangelist, going 
about among the common people and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom to 
the poor ; and He was a Prophet, not merely or chiefly in the predictive sense 
of the word, but specially in the sense that He was one who proclaimed in the 
hearing of His contemporaries the great truth of the moral government of God 
over the world at large and over Israel in particular, and the sure doom of the 
impenitent under that righteous government.’’ This being the case the para- 
bles may be conveniently, and, as the author believes, usefully distributed into 
three groups corresponding to these three departments of Christ’s ministry, and 
answering to the three titles, the Master, the Evangelist, the Prophet. First, 
there is a class which may be distinguished as the /heorefic, containing the gen- 
eral truth, or what has been called the ‘‘ metaphysic’’ of the divine kingdom. 
Then there is a large group which may legitimately claim to be called dis- 
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tinctly the evangelic, their burden being grace, the mercy and love of God to 
the sinful and the miserable—in some more obviously and directly, in others by 
implication rather than by express statement, but none the less really and 
effectively. Then, lastly, there is a group which may be characterized as the 
prophetic ; using the term not in the predictive so much as the ethical sense, to 
convey the idea that in this class of parables, Jesus, as the Messenger of God, 
spoke words of warning and rebuke to an evil time. ‘‘ Christ was the Light of 
the world ; and in His parabolic teaching He let His light shine upon men in 
beautiful prismatic rays, and the precious fruit is preserved for our use in three 
groups of parables ; first, the ‘heorefic parables, containing the general truth 
concerning the kingdom of God ; second, the evangelc parables, setting forth 
the divine goodness and grace as the source of salvation and the law of the 
Christian life ; third, the prophetic parables, proclaiming the righteousness of 
God as the Supreme Ruler, rewarding men according to their works.’’ It is 
added that most of Matthew’s parables belong to the first and third groups ; 
most of Luke’s to the second, a point which has been observed by Trench and 
also by Renan. The distribution under the heads proposed is given in this way. 

1. Theoretic or Didactic Parables. The seven in Matt. xiii. with Mark iv. 
26-29, all relating to the general nature of the kingdom of God. Besides 
these, the Selfish Neighbor and the Unjust Judge, relating to the delays of Provi- 
dence in fulfilling spiritual desires or to perseverance in prayer, the parable of 
Extra Service (Luke xvii. 7), and the three parables concerning work and 
wages in the kingdom, the Hours of Labor or laborers in the Vineyard, the 
Talents, and the Pounds. In all, fourteen. 

2. Evangelic. To this belong the four of Luke, which together constitute 
Christ’s apology for loving the sinful ; the Two Debtors (vii. 40) and the three 
in chapter xv., the Children of the Bridechamber being an apology for the joy 
of the children of the kingdom. With these are the Lower Seats, and the 
Pharisee and the Publican, teaching that the kingdom of God is for the hum- 
ble ; the Great Supper, teaching that it is for the hungry ; the Good Samaritan, 
the Unjust Steward ; Dives and Lazarus, and the Unmerciful Servant ; the two 
last together teaching which are the unpardonable sins. In all, twelve. 

3. Prophetic or Judicial. The children in the market-place, containing 
Christ’s moral estimate of the generation amid which He lived; the Barren 
Fig-tree, the Two Sons, and the Wicked Husbandmen, and the Marriage of - 
the King’s Son, exhibiting more or less clearly the action of divine judgment 
upon the nation of Israel ; the Unfaithful Servant, and the Ten Virgins, exhib- 
iting similar judicial action within the kingdom of God. In all, seven. 

The author of this plausible arrangement says that it was not gotten up for 
the occasion, but insinuated itself into his mind in connection with his studies 
on the Gospels, which is no doubt exactly true. Yet, if any one made the same 
analysis of Christ’s general teachings which Professor Bruce has done, viz., into 
His functions as Rabbi, as Evangelist, and as Prophet, he could hardly help 
distributing the parables into a similar threefold system. Neither of them 
seems to us well-grounded or satisfactory, just because they cannot be consis- 
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tently carried through. They make lines of demarcation which do not exist 
naturally. Professor Bruce sees this, and seeks to forestall the objection. ‘‘ It 
must not be imagined that every parable so decidedly comes under one head 
that it could not with propriety be ranged under any other. This holds good 
probably of most, but not of all. Some parables are, if we may so express it, of 
an amphibious character and might be ranged under either of two categories, 
because partaking of the nature of both. Such, for example, is the parable of 
the Great Supper, which, while full of mercy toward the homeless, hungry wan- 
derers on the highway, presents an aspect of stern, judicial severity toward those 
who accepted not the invitations sent to them ; and might be classed either as 
an evangelic or prophetic parable, according as we took for its key-note the 
word of mercy, ‘Compel them to come in,’ or the word of judgment, ‘ None 
of those men which were bidden shall taste of my supper.” As another in- 
stance, we may refer to the parable of the ‘ Unprofitable Servants,’ as it is com- 
monly called, or, as we prefer to call it, the parable of ‘ Extra Service.’ It we 
start in our interpretation from the words, We are unprofitable servants, we 
shall regard the parable as intended to teach that there is no room for merit in 
the kingdom of God, that all is of grace, and so relegate it to the evangelic 
category. If, on the other hand, we regard it as the purpose of the parable to 
impress on the servants of the kingdom the exacting nature of the service to 
which they are called, and that no man is fit for that service who is disposed 
to murmur, or who ever thinks he has done enough, then we may not im- 
properly range the parable under the first of the three categories, and treat it as 
one setting forth one of the properties of the kingdom of heaven.’’ This is 
very true, but it gives up the whole case, What is said of the two parables re- 
ferred to may be said of at least one half of the rest. The didactic element, 
the gracious, and the admonitory, are so blended in these utterances that they 
refuse to be classified in separate categories, and the attempt to do this is apt 
to lead astray in the whole conception, or at least to put the emphasis where it 
was not intended to be laid. It is far safer to judge each parabolic narrative 
by its natural application in view of the time and place when and where it was 
delivered, the persons in whose presence it was spoken, and its association with 
other parables. It is hard enough to do this when one is troubled only by the 
prejudices of education or tradition, but it is far harder when he is further 
pressed by the exigencies of a system which draws its lines hard and fast under 
promise of bringing confusion into order and darkness into light. The temp- 
tation is almost irresistible to contract or expand, to bring into prominence or 
to thrust into obscurity, to interpret literally or figuratively, in accordance with 
the demands of the classification. 

IX. All that remains is to adopt the view of Pastor GorsEL, as stated in his 
work, ‘‘ The Parables of Jesus : a Methodical. Exposition.’’ He denies the 
possibility of classifying the parables according to their contents. All such at- 
tempts lack a scientific aim, and therefore scientific value. They would have 
such value only in case they sought to formulate the special doctrinal system 
of the parables. But in that case the parables would be viewed as an integral 
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constituent of Christ’s synoptical discourses in general, and in settling the 
doctrinal system of these it is impossible to separate the parables delivered at 
different times and on various occasions from the non-parabolic discourses. 
Thus the only scientific justification for a separate treatment of the parables, 
apart from practical needs, is simply their peculiar form which requires a cor- 
respondingly peculiar method of exposition ; but this does not justify us in 
assuming a doctrinal zmport peculiar to them in contrast with the other dis- 
courses of Jesus, The only value of classifications is that they give a synopsis 
of the parables, arranged in the order of their contents with more or less suc- 
cess. Accordingly he furnishes such a synopsis in two parts ; first, the nature 
and development of the kingdom of God, including (1) the founding of the 
kingdom ; (2) its development (a) in the immediate future (4) down to the end, 
and (3) its completion ; secondly, the right conduct of the members of the king- 
dom (1) toward God, and (2) toward the world (a) to men (4) to worldly goods. 
Yet he affirms that such a synopsis, however attractive it may be, is unfit to be 
the basis of an exegetical treatment of the entire material. Because, on one 
hand, it compels the exegete following this plan, whenever he approaches a new 
parable, to assume its doctrinal import, and therefore to assume beforehand 
the result which it is the aim of his entire work to ascertain, and, on the other, 
it compels him to break up the connected groups found in the Gospels in favor 
of his own scheme, and thus to tear a considerable number of single parables 
from the relation in which they stand to each other. A careful examination of 
the classifications already given will show that both these evils have been in- 
curred by their authors. The parable is separated from its connection, and its 
meaning is strained in order to make it fit into the system. 

Goebel, therefore, in his volume, confines himself to the chronological or 
historical order. Three groups strike the eye in the synoptical Gospels. 
1. The first series of parables at Capernaum ; 2. The later parables according to 
Luke ; 3. The parables of the last period. The first, of course, consists of the 
seven in Matt. xiii., with the addition of the one which Mark (iv. 26-29) gives 
as delivered at the same time. The second contains the twelve parables 
recounted in Luke x.-xvi., xviii., beginning with the Good Samaritan and 
ending with the Pharisee and the Publican. In all, twelve. Strangely enough 
Goebel omits the striking parable of the Two Debtors (chapter vii.), because 
it is so closely interwoven with the narrative of the events which called it forth, 
and so clearly forms the basis of the longer address delivered thereupon by 
Jesus that it cannot with propriety be treated apart as an independent passage ! 
This capricious omission is well paralleled by Professor Bruce in his leaving 
out of consideration the parable of the Rich Fool, because, forsooth, it conveys 
no new or abstruse lesson, but simply teaches in concrete, lively form a moral 
commonplace! A more rigid application of such a rule would lessen very con- 
siderably the number of parabolic narratives. The third class comprises the 
Unmerciful Servant, the Laborers in the Vineyard, the Wicked Husbandmen, 
the Marriage of the King’s Son, together with the Ten Virgins, the Talents, 
and the Pounds. In all, seven. Here, again, there is an omission that is ob- 
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jectionable. The short and simple parable of the Two Sons is denied an in- 
dependent treatment and is handled only in brief in the introduction to the 
Wicked Hushandmen. This seems to be setting up human wisdom against 
divine. If our Lord thought two parables needful to set forth the conduct of 
the Jews, it is not for us to say that one would suffice. 

Upon the whole, it seems very clear that a doctrinal classification of the para- 
bles is out of the question. The wise and learned of different ages and coun- 
tries have been laboring on the subject, but without success, certainly without 
coming to any agreement which commands a majority of votes. Nor is any 
great advantage to be expected even from the accomplishment of the object. 
The parables are jewels which shine most when viewed separately. They 
belong more to the ethical than the doctrinal side of the Gospel. They are 
popular rather than scientific statements of truth, and they lose rather than gain 
impressiveness by being strung on the bones of a system. They seem to re- 
semble the exquisite beds of wild flowers which are found every spring in the 
land where these words were first spoken. No human order has been followed, 
the flowers sprang up of their own accord, yet they make an impression upon 
the casual spectator deeper and more lasting than that of any elaborate trophy 
of the florist’s skill. A botanist might seek to make a scientific arrangement 
of them, based upon size, or color, or structure, but he would inevitably 
destroy the charm and beauty of the bed. So we think that the parables are 
better left to the place in which we find them instead of being ingeniously 
woven into a connected and orderly plan. Their true place is that of illustra- 
tions in any fair system whether of. didactic or of biblical theology, and as a 
repository for the pastor and the homilist in all the varying occasions of min- 
isterial experience. Making no system themselves they yet fit in admirably 
along the line of systems constructed on a broader scale or taking in larger 
portions of the divine Word. And used separately they are of unspeakable 
worth. Sometimes, indeed, they seem to say with the Samaritan woman, ‘‘ Sir, 
thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep,’’ and even very wise and 
good men dislike to affirm positively that they have settled the sense beyond 
doubt ; but so far as the meaning is ascertained, the form gives it a weight and 
beauty and impressiveness unsurpassed anywhere else. As Dr. Blaikie well 
says, ‘‘ To put a sermon into a dozen of lines or a drama into half a page ; to 
bring out the highest lessons as vividly as in the most elaborate composition ; 
to leave them rankling in the conscience and grappling with the will, thus mod- 
ifying one’s whole view of life and duty, is a feat of spiritual dexterity beyond 
human powers. ’’ 

I conclude this note with two paragraphs from the Introduction to Dr. Will- 
iam Arnot’s Parables of our Lord (1869), which are in substantial agreement ' 
with the positions here taken. 

‘* It is doubtless competent to any inquirer to frame the doctrines which the 
parables illustrate into a logical scheme, and in his exposition to transpose the 
historical order, so that the sequence of the subjects shall coincide with his ar- 
rangement. This method is lawful in regard to the parables particularly, as 
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it is in regard to the Scriptures generally ; but as a-method of prosecuting the 
inquiry I think it loses more on the side of topical and historical than it 
gains on the side of logical precision. As the Bible generally is in its own 
natural order both more engaging and more instructive than a catechism com- 
piled from it, although the compiler may have been both skilful and true ; the 
parables of the Lord in particular, taken up as they lie in His ministry are 
both more interesting and more profitable than a logical digest of the theology 
they contain, however faithfully the digest may have been made. 

‘* Any one may observe, as he reads our Lord’s parables, that some of them 
are chiefly occupied with the teaching of doctrine, and others with the reproof 
of prevailing sins ; but when on the basis of these and other subordinate dis- 
tinctions, you proceed to arrange them into separate classes, you are met and 
repelled by insurmountable difficulties. When Bauer, for example, has ar- 
ranged them in three divisions, dogmatic, moral, and historic, he is compelled 
immediately to add another class called the mixed, as dogmatic-moral and 
dogmatic-historic, thereby proving that his logical classification has failed.” 

It may not be amiss to append the opinion of Dr. EpErsueEr™ as given in his 
‘* Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah’ (Vol. I., 580, Il., 233). ‘ He says 
distinctly of the parables : ‘* Their artificial grouping (as by mostly all modern 
critics) is too ingenious to be true.’’ He therefore resolves them simply into 
three series, which are determined by obvious considerations of time and place. 
First is the Galilean series. These were purely symbolical. They presented 
unseen heavenly realities under emblems which required to be translated into 
earthly language. They set forth the elementary truths concerning the planting 
of the kingdom of God, its development, reality, value, and final vindication. 
The second is the Perzean Series, which are thirteen in number, and, with the 
exception of the last, are peculiar to, or most fully recorded in, the Gospel by 
St. Luke.’ These could, as they were intended, be understood by all. They 
required no translation. They were not symbolical, but typical, in the sense of 
indicating an example, or, perhaps more correctly, an exemplification. They 
are also intensely practical, and their prevailing character is not descriptive, but 
hortatory. The third series, consisting of eight parables, are neither symbolical 
nor typical, but their prevailing characteristic is prophetic. As befits their 
historical place in the teaching of Christ, they point to the near future. They 
are the fast-falling, lengthening shadows cast by events near at hand. The 
kingdom of God is presented in its fina] stage of ingathering, separation, 
reward, and loss. One thing, however, is common to all the parables, and 
forms a point of connection between them. Lach is occasioned by some unre- 
ceptiveness on the part of the hearers, and that even when the hearers are pro- 
fessing disciples. 


, TaALBoT W. CHAMBERS. 
New York. 





VII. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
COLLEGE CONFEDERATION IN ONTARIO. 


Tue Province of Ontario has a State College, situated at Toronto, and it has 
several denominational colleges. Of these the principal are Queen’s College, 
Kingston, Victoria College, Cobourg, and Trinity College, Toronto. Both the 
State College and the Church Colleges have for some time found their revenues 
greatly inadequate. The new learning asserts its claims beside the old, and it 
will not now suffice that a college should have four or five chairs, and should 
teach Greek and Latin, Mathematics, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and a 
little Natural Science. Physics, Natural Science in its many branches, the 
modern languages, the Oriental languages, Comparative Philology, Ethnology, 
Political Science, Constitutional Law, etc. (not to speak of special professional 
studies), must all be provided for in college or university. In this fact the diffi- 
culty arose. 

How could the several colleges of Ontario secure the funds absolutely neces- 
sary to respectable equipment? The provincial establishment, the University 
of Toronto, had a revenue much larger than any of the others ; yet its resources 
were quite insufficient, and its development was consequently arrested. In 
these circumstances it appealed to the Province—whose child it was—to supply 
the needed increase of funds. It was a public institution, the crown of the 
educational system of the Province, and clearly it was the duty of the Province 
to maintain it in a state of efficiency. But no sooner was this appeal made 
than the denominational colleges raised their protest. They claimed to be 
doing at least half of the higher educational work of Ontario, Whatever addi- 
tional funds should be given to the provincial university would come from the 
supporters of these colleges as largely as from those who availed themselves of 
the State institution, and thus an unfair advantage would be given to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto over its competitors. The opposition of the denomina- 
tional colleges was rendered keener by remembrance of the withdrawal, a good 
many years ago, of an annual grant from the Legislature, which they had pre- 
viously enjoyed. 

Into the merits of the controversy between State colleges and denominational 
colleges we shall not here enter. Happily, in this instance, an element which 
has sometimes lent importance to that controversy was eliminated ; for no one 
contended that education should be secular in the sense of being irreligious. 
The importance of having education in harmony with the principles of the 
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Christian religion, and pervaded by salutary religious influences, was on all 
hands allowed and asserted. But the discussion ran as follows : The Provincial 
University maintained that the State was bound to care for its own institution 
and furnish the means for its better equipment; the denominational colleges 
replied that the State must not devote the money of the whole people to build 
up an establishment which only part of the people are disposed to patronize, 
and whose superior equipment would render it well-nigh impossible for the 
other colleges to compete with their wealthy rival. 

The community was so equally divided that no Government or Legislature 
could feel free to do anything. It was clear that the University of Toronto 
required increased revenue, but it was equally clear that the adherents of 
colleges whose incomes were not half so great would not consent to the increase. 
Thus there came a deadlock ; the Government was powerless. But there were 
on both sides of this question many thoughtful and fair minded men who really 
comprehended the situation, and who anxiously sought for a way by which to 
harmonize the interests of State colleges and denominational colleges, while 
securing the important end for which the University of Toronto was contending 
—more adequate provision for higher education. The keenness of controversy 
was giving way to comparison of view between the opposing parties, with 
sincere endeavor to find some solution of the problem which might be accepted 
by all, and might advance the interests of all the colleges. 

At this juncture the Minister of Education for Ontario invited representatives 
of the University of Toronto, of the Denominational Universities, and of the 
Theological Schools in Toronto to meet him in conference, with the view to 
construct, if possible, some scheme which might be helpful on all hands, while 
it should not traverse the educational policy to which the Province was com- 
mitted. After protracted consideration these gentlemen agreed upon a plan of 
College Confederation, the main features of which shall now be described. 

1. The scheme proposes to form a Confederation of Colleges carrying on, in 
Toronto, the work of the Arts Curriculum of the University of Toronto. The 
following institutions—viz. : Queen’s University, Victoria University, and 
Trinity University, Knox College, St. Michael’s College, Wycliffe College, and 
Toronto Baptist College, shall have the right to enter into confederation with 
the University of Toronto ; such of these institutions 2s have the power of con- 
ferring degrees (except degrees in divinity) keeping this power in abeyance so 
long as they remain in confederation, and all degrees, whether in Arts, Medi- 
cine, or Law, being conferred by the Provincial University. 

2. The provincial institution, as a teaching body, shall be divided into two 
sections, to be denominated University College and the University Professoriate, 
respectively. (At present the University of Toronto is merely an examining 
and degree-conferring body, all instruction being given in University College. 
The model is the University of London.) In the College the following subjects 
shall be taught—viz.: Greek, Latin, French, German, English, Oriental 
Languages, and Moral Philosophy ; while the University Professoriate shall give 
instruction in Pure Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Geology, Mineralogy, 
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Chemistry (Pure and Applied), Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Ethnology 
(including Comparative Philology), History, Logic and Metaphysics, History 
of Philosophy, Italian and Spanish, Political Economy and Civil Polity, Juris- 
prudence, Constitutional Law, Engineering, and such other Sciences, Arts, and 
Branches of Knowledge as the Senate of the University may from time to time 
determine: 

3. The Curriculum in Arts shall include the subjects of Biblical Greek, 
Biblical Literature, Christian Ethics, Apologetics, and Church History. These 
subjects are made options of the third and fourth years. They will not be 
taught by the provincial institution, but by the theological colleges in the Con- 
federation ; but, as options, they are not limited to students who have the Min- 
istry in view. The colleges which teach these branches will also examine on 
them, and the University will accept the certification of the colleges. 

4. Except in cases specially provided for, all students shall enroll themselves 
in one or other of the colleges and place themselves under its discipline, while 
the University Professoriate shall have power of discipline in regard to all Uni- 
versity work and duties. 

5. The University Endowment and all additions thereto shall be applied to 
the maintenance of the provincial institution in its seyeral parts, and to it only. 
The Denominational Colleges, whether Arts or Theological, shall receive 
nothing from the public treasury. 

6. The University lectures shall be free of charge to all matriculated students 
who are members of a college. 

7. The work of University College and of the University Professoriate shall 
be carried on in the same building (the present University building), and the 
President of University College shall also be Chairman of the University Pro- 
fessoriate. The Confederating Colleges will, of course, have each its own 
buildings. Already four of these have buildings contiguous to the University 
of Toronto, and anv that may come from a distance to join the Confederation 
will require to erect premises near to the University. 

8. The governing body of the University, the Senate, siall be composed as 
follows : The graduates in Arts of the Provincial University shall elect twelve 
members of Senate, the graduates of each of the other universities shall elect 
four, and each of the colleges in confederation shall be entitled to two repre- 
sentatives, one of whom shall be the head of the college. The Provincial 
Government appoints a certain number of members in addition. After six 
years separate representation of the universities shall cease, and all the graduates, 
as one body, will unite in electing a number of representatives equal to those 
elected by the several universities in confederation. The graduates in Medicine 
of the several universities shall together elect four representatives, and the 
graduates in Law two representatives. 

The scheme comprises many important details, but the provisions here sum- 
marized embody its distinctive features. Its central idea is that of a Common 
University and University Professoriate, while each college will teach a limited 
number of subjects, and will have the moral supervision of its own students. 
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It is hoped that the advantages of a public system and a denominational system 
of higher education will thus be largely combined. The resources.of the State 
will enable a far more complete equipment-of the teaching body than would be 
possible for the confederating universities should they remain separate, while 
the denominational colleges will have full opportunity of promoting the moral 
and religious well-being of their students in the way which they deem best. 
Nor must it be inferred that the students of the provincial college will, in this 
respect, be uncared for. In this institution the work of every day is preceded 
by prayer, students in residence attend morning and evening worship, while 
each student is required to attend the church preferred by parent or guardian. 
It may further be mentioned that a vigorous and highly useful branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. exists in University College, and that many of its students are 
preparing for the ministry and reside in the affiliated theological colleges. 

The theological schools are gratified with the provision which places five of 
their subjects on the Arts Curriculum. They regard the curriculum as not 
degraded, but enriched thereby. ‘The arrangement has the following results : 
(2) Students for the Ministry can take two of these subjects as options in their 
third Arts year, and two in their fourth ; and, as the theological seminaries will 
give them credit for the work thus done, their entire course of training may be 
shortened by one year—z.e., they may complete their Arts and Theological 
courses in six years instead of seven. Considering the high standard of matricu- 
lation in the University of Toronto, this is, perhaps, as long a period of study 
as the Church should demand. But whilst it will be possible to complete the 
course in six years, in ordinary cases students will be encouraged (by the Pres- 
byterian Church at least) to give seven years to the work, and the great majority 
of them will continue to do so. (4) Students for other professions will have it 
in their power while proceeding to their degree in Arts to gain some good 
acquaintance with important branches of theology ; and we cannot doubt that 
some of them, to their great advantage, will do so; the. religious effect will 
surely be good. 

This scheme of confederation was drawn up by representatives of nine univer- 
sities and colleges, and if accepted by all these institutions it would bring nearly 
all the higher education of Ontario into the league. The scheme was sub- 
mitted by the Minister of Education to the governing bodies of the universities 
and colleges for their consideration, with the result that it was, in substance, 
approved of by the University of Toronto, the three theological colleges, and 
St. Michael’s College ; rejected by Queen’s University ; while Victoria Univer- 
sity approved with certain non-essential modifications, and Trinity University 
suggested modifications much more radical. 

The Government of Ontario could not, of course, give effect to confederation 
unless it should receive a measure of support from the denominational colleges ; 
and as Queen’s had declined to enter the alliance, and the final action of 
Trinity was doubtful, everything seemed to turn upon the decision to which the 
Methodist Church should come in respect to Victoria. The Provincial Govern- 
ment would go forward if it secured the vote of Victoria in addition to that of 
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the colleges which had already signified concurrence. The matter awaited the 
action of the Methodist Quadrennial Conference, which was to meet in Toronto 
in September, 1886 ; for the approval of the Regents of Victoria College 
required confirmation by the Supreme Court of the Methodist Church, to which 
Victoria belonged. 

The friends of confederation both in the Methodist Church and beyond it 
were looking forward with much interest to the meeting of the Conference, and 
no one could predict how the matter would issue. Local conferences had 
voted, some for and some against the scheme, and there was certain to be a 
strong debate in the general Conference. Accordingly, when the Conference 
met the question was discussed with remarkable ability for nearly four days. 
We cannot profess to give an adequate summary of the arguments for and 
against ; little, indeed, remained to be added to the reasonings already set forth 
in the newspapers and in pamphlets. The opponents of confederation urged 
that it was a departure from the traditional policy of the Methodist Church ; 
that it would separate the interests of Victoria from those of the other denomi- 
national colleges, with which she had hitherto made common cause ; that the 
cost of removal from Cobourg to Toronto and of commencing the new status 
would be too great ; that the interests of Victoria could not safely be entrusted 
to a body constituted like the University Senate ; that no adequate provision 
was made in the scheme—no adequate guarantee furnished—for giving its due 
place to religion ; that the Church could not be expected enthusiastically to 
support an institution whose fortunes would be bound up with those of the 
provincial establishment. The advocates of the scheme maintained that, while, 
in form, it departed from the policy hitherto pursued, it really secured all which 
that policy aimed at; that it was right and proper—the duty of the Methodist 
Church to her own people and to the country—to claim her share in the Pro- 
vincial University and contribute her part toward its increased efficiency ; that 
the Methodist Church could not without injury isolate herself from the general 
educational life of the Province ; that, while removal to Toronto involved 
expenditure in the first instance, it would ultimately be cheaper than continu- 
ance at Cobourg, seeing that the development of the University Professoriate by 
the Government would obviate the necessity, already urgent, of establishing 
new chairs in Victoria College ; that the Confederation would possess a com- 
pleteness of equipment and an educational efficiency which no separate college 
could hope to rival ; that the religious interests of the students would not 
suffer, because their connection with the col/ege would be as close as before ; 
that the composition of the common University Senate, on which all the 
colleges and theological schools would be fairly represented, would be ample 
guarantee that antichristian teaching should find no shelter in the University. 

The vote was at length taken, and confederation was carried by a majority of 
25 ina house of 251. It is to the credit of the Conference that the members 
who had taken part against confederation are prepared loyally to work with 
those who supported it in making the scheme successful. A committee repre- 

*senting both sides in the debate was at once appointed, and steps to procure 
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the necessary funds began to be taken. On the floor of the Conference one 
gentleman promised $50,000, two $30,000 each, and another $25,000. This 
is a good beginning for a young country, and we cannot doubt that the Rev, 
Dr. Potts, one of the ablest and most energetic members of the Conference, who 
was immediately appointed Educational Secretary of the Methudist Church, 
will succeed in completing the amount required for building and endowment. 

The legislation necessary to give effect to confederation has yet to be 
obtained, but the Government of Ontario will, doubtless, secure the enactment 
of a measure which will make the stipulated changes in the form and adminis- 
tration of the University of Toronto and University College, and will provide 
means for the expansion of the professoriate and the erection of additional 
buildings. The Ontario Legislature meets about the new year, and the matter 
may be expected to come before it without delay. 

We do not feel at liberty to indulge in any predictions respecting the action 
which may eventually be taken by the colleges which have for the present 
declined confederation, or have not signified adherence to it. Some friends of 
the movement are sure that in time Trinity College will accept the scheme, and 
that Queen’s will review its decision and cast in its lot with the new organiza- 
tion. Queen’s has not only good professors, but a good local position, being 
situated about half way between Montreal and Toronto ; and after the removal 
of Victoria to Toronto there will be no degree-conferring body in all this dis- 
tance, except the Roman Catholic College at Ottawa. It cannot be necessary 
to her existence that she should leave her present home ; whether her adhesion 
to confederation would promote her efficiency and prove advantageous to the 


general cause of higher education are important questions, which it may be 
somewhat premature to discuss. 

Perhaps some readers of THE PRESBYTERIAN REviEw may be interested in this 
problem of Canadian colleges, and may regard it as not without significance in 
relation to the general movement toward securing greater efficiency and more 
perfect adjustment of interests in the Higher Education. 


WILLIAM CavEN. 
Toronto, 
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THE PENDING OVERTURES. 


WE are in great danger just now arising out of hasty legislation, and there 
is need of another Barrier Act to serve a purpose somewhat different from that 
for which the Church of Scotland framed the old one. The danger with us is 
not that we shall legislate without consent of the Presbyteries, but that the 
Presbyteries will be asked to legislate prematurely and without adequate 
consideration on the part of the General Assembly of the Overtures sent down 
to them. The idea that the Presbytery is the fountain of power seems to have 
the effect of weakening the sense of responsibility in the General Assembly, and 
the result is that Presbyteries are sometimes called upon to vote upon matters 
affecting the doctrine and polity of the Presbyterian Church without knowing 
what the mind of the Church is so far as that mind is supposed to be represented 
in the General Assembly. It may be wise in rare cases for the Assembly to 
submit alternative Overtures to the Presbyteries simply for the sake of testing 
public sentiment, and with a distinct reserve of its own legislative rights ; but 
for an Assembly to submit Overtures to be voted upon by Presbyteries, with 
the understanding that they become law the moment a majority of the Presby- 
teries approve of them, and without any adequate discussion beforehand on 
the part of the Assembly as to the wisdom of making the legislative changes 
involved in these Overtures, is a serious wrong. 

But will any one pretend that the Overtures now before the Presbyteries were 
adequately discussed in the General Assembly? A member of that body pro- 
posed an Overture respecting the eligibility of Ruling Elders to the Moderator- 
ship ; it was referred to a committee which (after an adverse Report and a re- 
committal) reported in its favor, and it was thereupon sent down to the Presby- 
teries with little or no debate. The same is true of the Overture concerning 
the proposed change in the Confession of Faith, except that it originated in a 
Presbytery. Both of these Overtures involve important points in Theology, 
Polity, and Constitutional Law. They concern matters about which serious 
difference of opinion exists. Yet there was little or no discussion. ‘There was 
no effort to invoke the judgment of those whose experience and learning give 
them a special right to be heard. There was no effort to put matters in a 
clearer light by discussion upon the floor of the Assembly, or by reference to 
a committee instructed to report at the next Assembly. It must be said in 
justice to Dr. Craven, the Chairman of the Committee on Bills and Overtures, 
that, while he was in favor of submitting to the Presbyteries the Overture affect- 
ing the Confession of Faith, he believed that the question should be first dis- 
cussed in the Assembly, and gave notice on the floor of the Assembly of his 
readiness to discuss it. Many, we do not doubt, were opposed to one or 
both of the Overtures, but were content to feel that the lower courts could be 
trusted to do right, and that responsibility goes with power, both being lodged 
in the Presbyteries. 

If there were no other reasons for voting against these Overtures than the fact 
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that they were not fully considered by the Assembly before being sent down 
to the Presbyteries, we should vote against both of them ; for it is time, we 
think, that some protest were made against the perfunctory manner in which 
the General Assembly performs its duties when it sends down Overtures to the 
Presbyteries, involving serious changes in the doctrine 4nd polity of the Church, 
without having taken the trouble to determine by careful deliberation whether 
these changes are right and wise. : 

The sense of responsibility which every member of the Assembly should feel, 
as a member of a legislative body, ought to prevent him from voting for an 
Overture unless he is willing to have it become law ; and the fact that he may 
believe that the Presbyteries are the real legislative power, and that the vote of 
a majority of the Presbyteries is decisive, instead of lessening his sense of re- 
sponsibility should enhance it. For if the General Assembly is bereft of all 
legislative function beyond that of opening the door for the passage of an 
Overture down to the Presbyteries, it behoves it to perform that function with 
great care, and to remember that the one opportunity for the entire Church to 
speak simultaneously in matters of legislation is when the General Assembly 
submits an Overture to the Presbyteries. We do not believe that this is the 
true view respecting the legislative powers of the General Assembly, but many 
hold it, and some, we doubt not, apologize on this ground for the growing 
laxity of the General Assembly respecting Overtures. 

It will require a separate article in order to discuss the important points of 
Constitutional Law which are raised by Dr. Craven’ in his very able, acute, 
and painstaking paper printed in this number of Tue PrEsBYTERIAN REVIEW. 
We hope to find time to show in our next issue that, in some of his positions 
at least, Dr. Craven is manifestly wrong ; and we shall be certainly very sorry 
if, on further and fuller inquiry, we find that he is right. For if the view pre- 
sented by Dr. Craven be correct, it is easy to see what a simple matter the sub- 
version of our confessional system might become. 

According to Dr. Craven : (1) The Confession, Catechisms, Form of Govern- 
ment, and Book of Discipline stand on the same level. One and the same rule 
applies alike to all so far as the mode of amending them is concerned. 
(2) The mode of changing the’ Constitution of the Presbyterian Church (mean- 
ing the Confession, Catechisms, Form of Government, and Book of Discipline) 
is by Overture embodying the proposed change submitted by the General 
Assembly to the Presbyteries, it being understood that whenever an Overture 
receives the support of a majority of the Presbyteries it, so /acfo, becomes law. 
We deny both of these propositions ; and it is of the utmost importance in 
our judgment that an opposing view be maintained. The case pending may 
serve as an illustration. It happens to be a proposition to strike out that portion 
of the Confession that bears upon marriages of affinity. Amendments are likely 
to come in this way. Small and apparently insignificant changes will be pro- 
posed for the sake of better phraseology, or ‘‘to remove a stumbling-block,”’ 
or to secure greater clearness of expression. They are likely to be proposed at 
intervals, and no single Assembly will have the responsibility of all of them 
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upon its shoulders. When the revision movement begins it is likely to have a 
long history. Every Assembly is apt to have at least one man who thinks 
that he can improve the Confession of Faith, and now and then there will be one 
bold enough to frame an Overture embodying a change. As the Assembly is 
increasingly averse to tReological debates, it is not difficult to imagine that an 
Overture embodying a proposed amendment would* be submitted to the Pres- 
byteries without much discussion. It is so easy to say that the Presbyteries can 
do as they please, and that there is no harm in giving them the opportunity to 
say ‘‘ yes’’ or ‘‘no.”’ The General Assembly, having no legislative power, lets 
the matter go before the Presbyteries without bringing the united wisdom of 
the Church to bear upon the question for the guidance of the Presbyteries. 
The Presbyteries then vote. It is sheer nonsense to say that every Presbytery 
that counts one in the settlement of the question is equally capable of reaching 
a wise decision. Yet they act without concert, without the advantage of 
previous debate in the Assembly, and under the leadership of the denomina- 
tional papers, which are not always free from the spirit of partisanship and 
are beginning to perform the functions that properly belong to the General 
Assembly. The next General Assembly meets and is formally opened with im- 
posing services, but is found, after all, to have no other legislative use than that 
of furnishing an audience to the Stated Clerk, who announces also very for- 
mally, and with the dignity befitting his office, the fate of the Overtures sub- 
mitted by the last Assembly. We hope, for the sake of the dignity of this 
venerable body, that the views of Dr. Craven will not prevail. We hope, for 
the sake of sound theology, that the safeguards will not be so far removed as to 
place the revision of the Confession of Faith upon the same level with an or- 
dinary rule of ecclesiastical procedure. And for the sake of peace and har- 
mony, we hope that the present Overture on the Confession of Faith will either 
pass by an overwhelming majority or not pass at all, so that there may be no 
chance of a dispute in the civil courts respecting the binding character of the 
Adopting Act of 1788. 

We do not think it necessary to say much on the Elder-Moderator question. 
Whether there are or are not two classes of elders in the New Testament, there 
are two classes in the Presbyterian Church, and have been since John Calvin's 
day. Our Form of Government recognizes this fact, and very wisely provides 
that the Moderator of every church court from the Session to the General 
Assembly shall be a Minister. Ministers in our Church are members of Presby- 
tery by virtue of their ordination ; Ruling Elders are not. Ministers are ordained 
by Presbytery ; Ruling Elders are not. Ministers are required to have a liberal 
education, and are rigidly examined in Theology before they are ordained. 
This is not true of Ruling Elders.. Ministers are supposed to have a divine call 
to preach the Gospel, and usually give up all secular business. This cannot 
be said of Ruling Elders. It is vain to idealize and suppose that we can undo 
history and lead the Presbyterian Church back to the New Testament model by 
making the Ruling Elder eligible to the Moderatorship. 

Bishops and Elders are convertible terms in the New Testament, but Min. 
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ister and Ruling Elder are not convertible terms in the Presbyterian Church ; 
and we cannot make them so unless we insist on a theological education as a 
requirement for the office of Ruling Elder, or give up our idea of an educated 
ministry. It is supposed by some that the adoption of the Overture now pend- 
ing will elevate the eldership, and impress those who exercise the office with the 
idea of its importance. It is more likely to laicize the ministry, and be a step 
toward lowering the standard of ministerial qualification, which has been the 
boast and glory of the Presbyterian Church, : 

Some years ago we adopted the system of rotary eldership to a great extent 
under the influence of the idea that the Elder isa layman. It is now proposed 
to make Elders eligible to the Moderatgrship of the General Assembly on the 
ground that the Elder is a Minister. The tendency of all this is to put Min- 
ister and Elder on the same level, and both on a lower level in the eyes of the 
people than they occupied before the love of change took possession of the 
Presbyterian Church. F, L. Patton. 


ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER HODGE. 


It is with feelings of uncommon sadness that we place on record here the 
leading facts that serve to mark the career of the eminent theologian who entered 
into his rest on the 12th day of November last. The universal sense of loss 
which found expression in the columns of the religious press both in this 
country and in Great Britain is a testimony to the large place he held in the 
esteem of all, the great work he was doing for the world, and the great be- 
reavement that Christendom has-sustained by his removal. The sense of loss 
is, of course, increased by the suddenness of his death. A week before he 
died Dr. Hodge’s expectation of life, so far as human judgment could fore- 
see, was nearly as great as that of most men at sixty years of age. He was 
in the zenith of his power, and those who knew and loved him best fondly 
hoped that the best and ripest work of his life was yet before him, But why 
do we concede so much to the unchristian thought that a man’s career is 
bounded by the grave? why, since we believe in immortality, do we not also 
give practical expression to belief in a perpetuity of service? The writer of the 
Acts of the Apostles speaks of the earthly life of the incarnate Logos as the be- 
ginning of a great career, when he refers to a former treatise of all that Jesus 
began to do and to teach until the day that he was taken up into heaven. We 
are reminded of these words when a lifelong friend of Dr. Hodge says to us in 
a letter just received : ‘‘ God must have had some wonderful work for him to 
do, or he would not have cut short the great work that he was doing here.’’ 

Archibald Alexander Hodge was born in Princeton on the 18th day of July, 
1823. He was surrounded by a literary atmosphere in his boyhood, and came 
into close contact with that coterie of distinguished men who met habitually 
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in his father’s study to discuss the great theological topics of the times. ‘‘He 
was clever and genial, and fond of saying extravagant things ;’’ but he 
‘* matured slowly,’’ and asa boy was neither indolent nor over-studious. He 
was the subject of religious impressions at an early age, and religion was always 
the dominating feature of his life. He had prejudices, and his likes and dis- 
likes were not always under the control of his reason and his will, but they 
invariably gave way in the presence of his religious feelings and his loyalty to 
Christ. We have never known a man who exhibited a more unselfish desire 
to serve his Master. In all he said and did it was manifest that to glorify his 
Lord was glory enough for him. 

Besides his own father, he was in the habit of referring to two other teachers, 
and it is safe to say that Archibald Alexander, Joseph Henry, and Charles 
Hodge were the men who specially exercised a formative influence upon his 
mind. What a combination of intellectual and moral forces these three names 
suggest! Dr. Alexander, the keen, sagacious seer, was always his type of 
earthly sainthood. He referred to him frequently, and always with veneration 
and affection. Dr. Hodge was Professor Henry’s favorite pupil, and from him 
he acquired the taste for physical science which he carried with him through 
life. In the Theological Seminary he was one of a group of students who were 
in the habit of reproducing almost verbatim Dr. Charles Hodge’s lectures in 
Systematic Theology. In this way, as well as through the study of Turretine 
and the preparation of written answers to questions submitted to the class by 
his father every week, he laid the foundation of his attainments in the de- 
partment of which in after years he was such a brilliant ornament. 

After graduating from College he taught classes fora year in the Lawrence- 
ville Academy, and was for a year after that a tutor in Princeton College. In 
1847 he sailed for India under a commission of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
His stay was brief, owing to his own illness and that of his wife, but his experi- 
ence as a missionary at Allahabad was invaluable to him in giving him a grasp 
of the missionary problem, and enabling him in later years to act as a wise and 
sympathetic counsellor and friend of those among his pupils who contemplated 
a missionary career. Returning from India, he settled first (1851) in Lower 
West Nottingham, Md., where he remained until 1855, when he was 
called to Fredericksburg, Va. Here he labored with characteristic earnestness 
and fidelity. His preaching was able, earnest, logical, and theological. Occa- 
sionally, as we learn from the present pastor of that church, ‘‘ he poured out a 
current of thought and feeling irresistible to him and profoundly impressive to 
the people.’’ He was not specially adapted, however, to the pastoral work, 
and ‘‘ confessed and mourned it constantly ;’’ but he was always ‘‘ earnestly 
spiritual,’’ was ‘‘ exceedingly sensitive to the pain, want, or trouble of his 
people,’ and was ‘‘ esteemed and loved by all.’’ It was during the Fred- 
ericksburg pastorate that he prepared and published his ‘‘ Outlines of The- 
ology’’—a circumstance that is worthy of note as showing that, in order to do 
good work in the sphere of theological authorship, a leisurely professorship is 
not so necessary as some suppose ; and, moreover, that it is not impossible to 
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give homiletical shape to a System of Theology and make it acceptable to the 
people. First in Fredericksburg and afterward at Wilkesbarre the several chap- 
ters of the ‘‘ Outlines’ were preached in the form of sermons to congregations 
of eager listeners. ‘The people may dislike doctrinal preaching, we grant, but 
the fault is not in the doctrine nor altogether in the people. Some allowance 
must be made for the way in which the doctrines are presented. Dr. Hodge 
had unusual power in this respect. He had a rare gift of illustration, remark- 
able fluency, an easy command of the whole dogmatic area, and great fervor. No 
one could deny the presence of the theologian when Dr. Hodge began to 
preach, and as the discourse proceeded the use of technical terms suggested 
the scholastic theologian : but it would not be long before the hearer telt him- 
self under the spell of a great spiritual power ; and when, in his best moods, he 
poured out a stream of thought and feeling, of theology and philosophy, of 
argument and illustration—flowing smoothly and growing more copious every 
moment, choked now and then by an effort to repress erhotion, and at last 
breaking loose in a torrent of passion and pathos—the effect was simply 
wonderful. 

In 1861 Dr. Hodge accepted the pastorate of the First Church in Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., and in 1864 was called to the chair of Systematic Theology at 
Allegheny, Pa. Speaking of his work there, Dr. Paxton says: ‘‘ His success as 
an instructor was not only satisfactory, but wonderful. His plan was first to lecture 
upon a subject, and then he would appoint an hour for a free talk with his class 
upon the same subject. He encouraged the students to ask questions or propose 
objections. His capacity upon such occasions to pour out a stream of instruc- 
tion beyond the lecture, his readiness in answering objections, and his singular 
power of curious and original illustrations, excited the wonder of the students 
and aroused a great enthusiasm for the study of theology."" His power asa 
preacher soon became known, and he was in very general demand. He sup- 
plied the vacant pulpit of the First Church of Pittsburg fora year, and after 
that became pastor of the North Church in Allegheny City. ‘‘ By this arrange- 
ment he accomplished the double work of pastor and professor with great suc- 
cess. Lawyers, judges, and men of intellect and education gathered to hear 
him with great delight.’’ It was during his life at Allegheny that he wrote 
his work on the Atonement and his ‘‘Commentary on the Confession of 
Faith.’’ In both of these books he reveals his strong convictions, his power 
of analysis, and his ability to make sharp and discriminating definitions. 

In 1877 it became his manifest duty to go to Princeton to lighten his father’s 
labors, who, owing to the increasing infirmities of age, was begi hing to feel 
the need of assistance. His inauguration as Associate Professor to®k place on 
the 8th of November of that year, and in the following year he a to the 
chair made vacant by his father’s death. The years that constituté the closing 
period of Dr. Hodge’s life were filled up with the manifold duties incident to 
his position in Princeton Seminary. He was public-spirited, and took great 
interest in all local matters of a political, social, and religious character. As 
a Trustee of the College of New Jersey, he was devoted to its interests and 
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the spiritual welfare of its students. He was in constant demand wherever 
there was a vacant pulpit. “His pen was always busy, and he had a large cor- 
respondence. He was one of the founders of this Review ; during the first 
four years of its existence was its senior editor ; nearly every Number has con- 
tained some contribution from his pen ; and he is now the fourth of those whose 
names have appeared on its cover who have gone from a career of incessant and 
toilsome activity to the rest and the reward of Heaven.* There was, however, 
comparatively little in the career of Dr. Hodge to link his memory with that of 
great public movements. His life is not, as his father’s was, a chapter in the 
history of the Presbyterian Church. It was uneventful not only in the absence of 
marked episode of personal experience, but also in its comparative unrelatedness 
to events of a public nature that occurred during his lifetime. He was opposed 
to Reunion (though he voted for it at the last), and took no prominent part in 
the negotiations. He was averse to forensic encounters, and took no part in 
the debates in the General Assembly. He was not a writer of Review articles 
as his father was, and therefore did not touch the Church at so many points, 
His fame will rest upon his didactic writings, his power as a teacher, and the 
impression produced by him in the pulpit. 

Soon after he came to Princeton he published an article in the Princeton 
Review entitled Ordo Salutis, which as a piece of theologizing addressed to 
technical theologians is perhaps the most original piece of work he ever did. But, 
of course, he is best known by his ‘‘ Outlines,’ which in the enlarged form was 
afterward republished in Great Britain and at intervals translated into Welsh, 
modern Greek, and Hindustani. His power of statement and his positiveness 
of conviction are admirably illustrated in this volume, though not his power of 
illustration nor his breadth and catholicity of sentiment. He held tenaciously 
to the theology which his father taught, but he was looking out all the time 
for the points of agreement among Calvinistic theologians, and saw very clearly 
that in the new controversies that were coming or already here, the leading 
men on both sides of the old debates would, if they were now living, 
stand shoulder to shoulder, He was a Presbyterian by birth and conviction, 
though not an advocate of strong jure divino views of Church polity. He re- 
garded all man-made schemes for the reunion of Christendom as Utopian, 
whether based on the prayer-book or on prelacy; and yet he loved the 
‘* Christian year,’’ and had great respect for the ancient formularies. His em- 
inence as a theologian is due not so much to great theological erudition nor to 
minute and accurate scholarship : but to the fact that he was astrong, earnest, de- 
vout religious thinker, who brought the resources of an incisive intellect, a fertile 
imagination, and a warm heart to bear upon the old Joc? of theology ; and that 
these /oc? had been thought over and thought through so often and so com- 
prehensively that he was constantly on terms of easy familiarity with them, and 
could present them in the pulpit and the professor’s chair in the strong light of 





* An editorial notice of the late Dr. Croskery, who died last Autumn, will appear in 
our next Number, 
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Dr. Shedd expresses a sentiment that is shared by many far and wide over 
the Church when he says, ‘* Princeton has been favored of God in having its 
theological chair filled by such a father and such a son—duo fulmina belh, 
Sameness and continuity of influence give great momentum to theological in- 
struction. The two Hodges taught one and the same Calvinism. The two 
Turretins did not. Long may this system be taught to the classes in Prince- 
ton.”’ Dr. Hodge did not ‘‘ lecture’’ (as we commonly understand that word) ; 
nor did he make slavish use of his father’s Systematic Theology. He required 
the students to master that work as their text book ; but the interplay of ques- 
tion and answer on the part of professor and students was the occasion for his 
inimitable extemporaneous utterances, in which all the elements of wit, humor, 
pathos, the sublime, the grotesque, argument, analysis, definition, appeal, 
apostrophe, and adoring admiration of the Saviour combined to produce a 
result that filled his pupils with amazement and roused the dullest even to an 
enthusiasm for theology. ‘‘ Sometimes,’’ says one of his pupils, ‘‘ it was a 
marvellous, original, bold illustration which clinched the doctrine in our 
memories beyond the possibility of being forgotten ; sometimes he would run 
back to a doctrine discussed some weeks before, and would give us a bird's-eye 
view of all the connections of the system, carrying us up to the great watersheds 
of truth, and showing us the country as it stretched out on either side. .. . 
Our theology, thanks to that method, was inwrought more or less into the 
warp and woof of our thinking.”’ 

Both in the pulpit and in the class-room Dr. Hodge revealed what may be 
called his distinguishing power as a theologian, and that which more than any- 
thing else, perhaps, serves to define his position among contemporary divines 
—the power of popularizing scientific theology. This was never so manifest 
to the public as it was in the delivery of a course of lectures in Philadelphia’ 
last winter, when large audiences gathered at a busy hour of the day and hung 
upon his lips, while he talked to them by the hour on the most profound 
topics in divinity. The interest which these lectures awakened when they ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and the enthusiasm with which he was received at 
Orange, N. J., only a few weeks before his fatal illness led many to suppose 
that the crowning work of his life, and that for which all his previous attainments 
were the preparation, would be the awakening of a popular enthusiasm in 
behalf of theology ; and it is when we think of what he was doing and of what, 
if he had lived, he might have done, that we begin to appreciate our loss. Of 
course the loss that Princeton Seminary has sustained is irreparable. He 
came to take his tather’s place, and we can give him no higher praise than to 
say that he filled it. He met and more than met every expectation. In the 
pulpit, at the Conference on Sunday afternoon, in the lecture-room, and 
through the press he was known and recognized as an intellectual and spiritual 
force. He was a man of large heart, full of affection, a true friend, compan- 
ionable, always accessible, full of wit, beaming with kindness and good- 
nature, It is not strange that one who was his colleague and who shared his 
confidence should emphasize the loss which they have sustained who were most 

9 
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closely related to him. It may seem perhaps that our admiration of Dr. Hodge 
has made us extravagant in-his praise, and that, standing in the shadow of a 
great sorrow, we have supposed that this theological eclipse is visible over a 
wider area than it is. It is easy to fall into such mistakes, but we believe that 
our judgment is that of sober truth. From far and near, from other lands and 
from all quarters in this land, the testimonies have come in that speak of the 
loss that Christendom has sustained. Dr. Cairns, of Edinburgh, expresses a 
sentiment shared by multitudes when, in a letter to Mrs. Hodge, he says : 
‘* The whole evangelical Church has lost in him a powerful and intrepid de- 
fender of its best and dearest peliefs, and, strong as is the array of Presbyterian- 
ism on your continent, he was a leader whom we could ill afford to lose.”’ 

Of course we claim for him no place of supremacy among contemporary 
theologians, but no one will hesitate to make ungrudging recognition of his 
greatness ; and those who knew him best knew, too, that he possessed a great- 
ness that was all his own. His thought and learning were those of a genius 
and a saint, and he occupies a unique position among his peers. He held 
the Reformed theology as a sacred trust. He defended it with zeal, taught_ 
it with enthusiasm, and reflected it in his life. As a thinkey he was analytic, 
comprehensive, and profound. He had an unfailing supply of imagery, and 
though he cared little for the graces of a polished style, in the power of gleam- 
ing utterance he had few equals. Profound theologians do not always shine in 
the pulpit ; but Dr. Hodge was a superb preacher. He had both unction and 
vivacity ; he was both orthodox and original. Those who have heard his ser- 
mons on Miracles, the Resurrection, the Immanence of God, or Heaven, will 
never forget them. His power of expression lent charm to his instruction in 
the class-room. Professors vary greatly in the impressions they produce. 
Some succeed in securing the respect of the students on account of their depth 
or learning. Some interest a few of the choicer minds, filling them with good 
things, while the rest are sent empty away. Dr. Hodge had the power of en- 
listing general enthusiasm. He thought, he communicated thought, and he 
succeeded as few men ever do in stowing thought in the minds of the dullest 
and most indifferent students. He was bold, simple, singularly sincere, igno- 
rant of diplomacy, and a hater of shams. He was affectionate and full of ad- 
miration. He loved as few men do, and those who came within the circle of 
his friendship loved him with all their hearts. His death was sudden, but never 
was one more ready for it. He preached with great power and persuasiveness 
in the College Chapel on Sunday morning, participated in the usual Conference 
services in the Seminary in the afternoon ; was taken ill on Sunday night, and 
after a period of great suffering found rest in the sleep of death about midnight 
on Thursday. 

A large concourse of friends, consisting of Professors and Students of the 
Seminary and the College, Professors of other institutions and Ministers from a 
distance met at the Seminary Chapel on Tuesday to pay the last tribute of 
respect to his memory. The stores were closed when the long procession 
passed through the streets to the First Presbyterian Church, where the 
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simple but impressive services were held. Dr. Paxton, a lifelong and in- 
timate friend of Dr. Hodge, gave expression to the universal sense of loss in 
an address of singular beauty and tenderness. Young men, chosen from 
among his latest pupils, carried him to his last resting-place. We followed 
along the rugged street that leads to the place which from time to time has 
claimed the best that Princeton had to give: Edwards, the Alexanders, Charles 
Hodge, Atwater, Guyot, Maclean—men who have given Princeton a name in 
all the earth. We left him in this goodly company, and turned sorrowfully 
away. F. L. Patron. 





VII. 


LETTER ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PRESBYTERIANS 
AND EPISCOPALIANS IN ENGLAND, BY BENEDICT 
PICTET, 1708. 


NE of the most encouraging signs of the times is the craving for Christian union, 

which is manifest in the several denominations of Christians. The ‘* Declaration 
of the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Council assembled, 
October 20th, 1886,’’ should find a cordial response from the Presbyterian Church. 
The four terms that are set forth therein as “‘ essential to the restoration of unity among 
the divided branches of Christendom” are, in my judgment, entirely satisfactory, pro- 
vided nothing more is meant by their authors than their language expressly conveys. 
There is room for some difference of interpretation, but these terms ought to be received 
in the same generous manner in which they are offered, in the hope that these differ- 
ences will be removed by conference and discussion. 

No Presbyterian can consistently object to (1) ** the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament as the revealed Word of God,’’ or (3) the two sacraments, Baptism 
and the Supper of the Lord, administered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of insti- 
tution, and of the elements ordained by Him.” id 

It might be objected that (2) ‘‘ the Nicene Creed, as the sufficient statement of the 
Christian faith,” is too narrow a plank for a summary of Christian doctrine, and that it 
ignores the subsequent history of doctrine in Christendom. But Presbyterians can 
hardly exact from other religious bodies the maximum of the Westminster standards. 
If Episcopalians are willing to waive their own doctrinal standards in order to union 
upon the fundamental creed of Christendom, I do not see with what propriety other 
denominations can refuse to meet them on this common platform. It is not proposed 
that the denominations should abandon their own symbols of faith, but that they 
should find a common ground for unity. 

The fourth term, ‘‘the Historic Episcopate locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of God into the 
unity of the Church,’’ gives more room for differences of opinion. But it is certain 
that if the English bishops had offered these terms to the Westminster divines, there 
would have been no separation. The English Presbyterians offered to unite on the 
basis of ‘‘ the reduction of Episcopacy under the form of synodical government,’’ pro- 
posed by Archbishop Ussher, but the English bishops declined. Presbyterians are 
bound by their own history to meet the Episcopalians on this piatform. If the House 
of Bishops mean to advance thus far, they have taken a great step toward the reunion 
of Christendom. The delicate and difficult questions involved in the adaptation of the 
** historic episcopate” might be removed by friendly conference in the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

The House of Bishops say nothing of the Book of Common Prayer or the Canons of 
the Church. We understand that the following clause refers to them, ‘‘ That in all 
things of human ordering or human choice relating to modes of worship and discipline 
or to traditional customs, this church is ready, in the spirit of love and humility, to 
forego a!l preferences of her own.” If this reference be correct, this proposal is all 
that could be reasonably required. 
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It is our intention to discuss this matter in subsequent numbers of this REVIEW. In 
the meanwhile we publish an important letter of Benedict Pictet, the famous divine of 
the Reformed Church of Geneva, that bears upon this subject. It is addressed to Dr. 
Nicholls in reply to certain queries sent by him to the Reformed Professors at Geneva, 
and refers to the book of Dr. Nicholls, entitled Defensio Ecclesie Anglicane in qua 
vindicantur omnia, que ab adversariis in doctrina, culttu, et disciplina ejus, improbantur. 
London: 1707. This letter discloses some of the historic barriers to union that might 
have been so easily removed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They afford 
a good basis for discussion at the present time, all the more that the situation has 
changed so greatly in many respects. 

As Richard Baxter said in 1691, ‘‘ Oh, how little would it have cost your churchmen 
in 1660 and 1661 to have prevented the calamitous and dangerous divisions of this land, 
and our common dangers thereby, and the hurt that many hundred thousand souls have 
received by it! And how little would it cost them yet to prevent the continuance of it!" 

This letter of Benedict Pictet is contained in the Letter Books of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Vol. 1V., pp. 145-50, both in the original 
Latin and in the English translation that is given below. 

C. A. BriGGs. 


Yo the Reverend Dr. Nicholls, Presbyter of the Church of England, Benedictus Pictet 
wisheth all happiness. 


I do not doubt but that you will pardon me for my so late answering your very kind 
Letter, when you consider that I must first read over your Book, which you have in- 
creased my study with—and then consult with several of my Reverend Collegues 
about the Queries which you sent me. And now after this done I come to you to thank 
you for your writing to me ; for sending me your Book and for opening your mind to 
me. 

I am nota little grieved that the unhappy Separation has given occasion to your 
Book ; and I put up my earnest Prayers to God, that the minds of all who live under 
your great Queen may in a short time be happily united together. I confess I cou’d 
never be ambitious of a greater honour than to contribute anything toward y® promoting 
peace among you not only by my Writings, but even by spending my very Blood, to 
bring about that so desireable a Peace among your Churches. 

I have read your Book with greediness, but you must pardon me if I freely declare, 
on the score of the Liberty which you have afforded me, that you too roughly treat our 
Mr. Calvin, when you make him the Author of the Separation among you, when you 
say, That he broke the peace of your Church, that he by raising objections against your 
reformation set those of your Communion a quarrelling ; That he was grieved to see 
his Geneva Discipline to be outshone by the splendour of the Episcopal Government. 
Spare, good Sir, these hard expressions. He was neither the Author nor yet the Cher- 
isher of your Separation. Therefore I appeal from your self to your own equity. For 
that great man in his Confession of Faith which’ he offer’d to the Emperor in the Diet 
at Frankford, speaks thus : 

Wee confess that all and every Church have this undoubted right, to make Laws and 
Statutes for themselves for the establishing a Common Polity among their own mem- 
bers, since all things in the House of God ought to be done in decency and in Order ; 
That Obedience ought to be paid to these Laws, so they do not lay any burden upon 
the Conscience nor have any Superstition annexed to them ; they that disown this are 
reckoned among us for Fanaticks and obstinate people. 

And so in the 4th Book of his Institutions, Chap. 10, Because in outward Discipline 
and Ceremonies our Master Christ was not pleased so to prescribe anything in par- 
ticular for us to follow (because He foresaw that that must depend upon the Circum- 
stances of the times, and that one Uniform Rule would not agree to all ages), we must 
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needs have recourse to some General Rules which he has given, etc. Lastly, because 
Christ has laid down nothing expressly, and because these things are not necessary to 
Salvation, and according to the usage of every Church, and may be variously accommo- 
dated for the Edification of the Church, he concludes, The best director of all these 
things is Charity. Now can any one think that he who wrote these words cou’d ever 
have begun to break the peace of your Church, or to spread abroad Objections against 
the English Reformation. 

If Mr. Calvin had entertained any prejudices against the Episcopal Order, or if he 
had had any thoughts of Propagating the Polity of the Genevian Church among other 
countrys, or if he had thought that that would best conduce to keep up good Order in 
the Church, how comes it to pass that in that long letter which he wrote to the Duke of 
Somerset concerning the Reformation of the Church of England, he does not speak one 
word against the Dignity of Bishops. For then he had a very fair occasion of break- 
ing his mind upon this head, and deserving well of the Church. How comes it to pass 
that when he wrote to A Sp Cranmer, he gives him all the Honourable titles which 
are paid to that character? Nay, be pleased to hear what he says in his Book of the 
necessity of a Reformation in the Church, Zalem Nobis, etc. Let them give us such an 
Hierarchy in which Bfs may be so advanced that they may not refuse to be subject 
to Christ, and may depend upon Him as their only head, and referr themselves to Him 
and so cultivate a brotherly fellowship among themselves, that they be not bound to- 
gether with any other Knott than that of the Gospel truth ; then we shall Confess them to 
deserve y® Heaviest Curse who shall not reverence it ; and pay a willing Obedience to it. 

And writing to his friend, Mr. Farell, he observes that there ought to be among Chris- 
tians such a hatred of Schism, that they must upon all occasions to the utmost of their 
power avoid it. Now can he who writes after this manner be the Author of a Sepa- 
ration? unless he were a wicked Hypocrite, which no one will suspect of our Mr. 
Calvin. 

Indeed when there was a great quarrel risen at Frankford on the Mein among the 
English Exiles in Queen Maries time concerning a Form of Prayer; they who were 
against the English Liturgy as you describe it to me there seem to have been some /oler- 
abiles ineptia ; this expression is blamed by many, as also, learned Sir, by you. 

But it has been observed by some of Mr. Calvin’s friends who have likewise been 
Defenders of the Church of England, 

1. That Mr. Calvin, before these words, said in that Epistle: It is a cutting grief to 
me, and a very great absurdity, that such a Separation shou’d happen among Brethren, 
who are banished their native Country for the profession of the same ffaith ; a Cause 
which alone ought in this your dispersion to have tyed you together w* the same Holy 
Bond ; but now for you to quarrel with one another about the Form of your Prayers, so 
as to hinder you from uniting into one Body of a Church in that place where you are, 
is, in my judgem*, very ill timed. 

2dly. That in the same Epistle he dos profess, that in indifferent matters, such as 
external rites are, he is very easy and condescending. 

3dly. That he found nothing in your Liturgy superstitious, or wicked, or not to be 
born. 

4. That the word zzepiiz is not so hard as may be thought ; for ineptus, sayes Cicero, 
has its name ; because it is menaptus not fit or proper, Cic. Lib. 2 de Or. 

5. Calvin sometimes calls himself izeftus, and sayes that he dos ineféire, as in his 
Book of Scandals. They must pardon me, if being willing to remove these offences 
paulatim ineptiam a little while, do something not to the purpose. 

6. That Mr, Calvin said /uisse there had been many tolerabiles ineptia ; not that there 
are ; so that the Liturgy described by those at Franckford was the first Liturgy of Ed: 
VI., w* was turned into Latin by Alexand' Alesius. 

7- That it is clear from Mr. Calvin’s Letter to Doctor Cox, who stood up for the use 
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of the English Liturgy, that in that description of the Liturgy which he had from them at 
Frankford, that there was mention made of some things which were no longer retained 
in the English Church on the coming out of the second Liturgy of Edw? 6. 

8. That this great person does not absolutely say that these’ things are in the English 
Liturgy, but in the English Liturgy as you describe it to me ; from which tis plain that 
he speaks from y*® judgment of others. 

g. That these things only seem’d to Mr. Calvin to have been /olerabiles ineptia. 

10. Nay, the discipline of Geneva which you are of Opinion that Mr. Calvin was so 
very fond of that he endeavour’d to introduce it into other Churches ; he only calls ¢o/- 
erable, Ffrom the time of my returning to this Church there has been kept up a form of 
discipline, not indeed a very perfect one, and such as might be wished, but however a 
tollerable one. 

Therefore, Learned Sir, let me intreat you not to suspect Mr. Calvin to have been the 
Author of your Separation or a favourer of it. This cou’d not enter into so Holya 
breast as you call his. 

Mr. Beza, who was Scholar to Mr. Calvin, Speaking of those persons who rejected 
the order of Bps, says, Far be it that any man of a sober mind shou'’d assent to their 
madness ; and speaking of the established Church as it was supported by the Episcopal 
authority, says, that he wishes she may enjoy that singular Benefit for ever. 

As tothe Tenets of Calvin which you call Aérocia, severe and rigid ; I shall say 
nothing of. Spare all this, I beseech you, by the blood of Jesus Christ, and abstain 
from hard expressions which only serve to sow’r and ranker men’s minds and not to 
reconcile them: But I proceed to the matter in hand. 

How great an Esteem I have for the Episcopal Dignity I have long ago, both by my 
Writings and by Word of Mouth testifyed : Always sacred and Venerable shall be to me 
the names of Cranmer, Grindal, Whitgift, Ridley, Sands, Latimer, Cox, Redman, Jewel, 
Morton, Fox, Parker, Bridges, Whitaker, Davenant, Hall, Reynolds, Perkins, Preston, 
Sanderson, Satcliff, Bancroft, Abbot, Downam, Cracanthorp, Prideaux, Andrews, 
Potter, Warner, Hooker, Ward, Janes, Usher, Fell, Pearson, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, 
Barlow ; to the greater part of which the Tenets of Calvin did not seem so rigid and severe. 

And I never forbore to own how great an esteem and admiration I have of many of 
your Reverend Ss, who by their light adorn your Church, whose vertue has advanced 
them to that hight, persons who deserve so extraordinarily of Religion and the Church 
of God; the most Reverend 4 8% Tennison, that splendid light of Great Britain ; 
Henry, Lord 4 of London, a man famous for his piety and Liberality to those who are 
banished for the sake of Christ ; for his patronage of the oppressed ; for his Hospitality 
to poor Strangers ; and for his Courteousness to all. Dr. Burnett, Bf of Salisbury, 
who is greater than any praise I can give him, who has honour’d our Geneva with his 
presence, and who, as I hear from you, dos retain still a memory of me for I am ex- 
traordinarily rejoyced ; to mention no other stars of the English Church. 

To such Sps I shou’d think it a great honour to be in subjection, and if I might be 
so bold to do it, I wou’d begg it of the most famous and Learned our Brethren, the Pres- 
byterian Ministers, and by all that is sacred and by the infinite mercy of God ; that they 
wou’'d not refuse submission to the Episcopal Government that the Church of England 
might be one Body, and that the most fortunate of Islands might enjoy a perfect peace 
under the greatest of Queens. Nay, I would put in my many and my most humble sup- 
plications to your most Reverend 4 fs and Spgs, I wou’d beg of and beseech them by 
the divine name and by the blood of Christ our Chief Shepherd, that Prince of Peace 
the Author and finisher of our faith ; that they wou’d be pleased to remit something to 
the humble petition of our dear Brethren, and that they wou’d not exact from them 
what our learned Brethren profess they cannot comply with unless by offering force 
to their consciences. 

As to the Queries which you sent to me, you shou’d see what some of my Reverend 
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Collegues think of them, nay, you shou’d long before this have seen it, but that fyou 
have heard how the minds of your Dissenters are so much already exasperated, that 
there is great fear, our Writing on that subject wou’d do more harm than good. 

But tis my opinion that your heats by God’s assistance wou’d be allayed by these 
methods. 

1. If a necessity of Reordination were noimposed upon those who are not ordained 
by Bps; to which moderation that many excellent Bfs of the English Church 
were inclined we are informed by that noted Epistle of Dr. John Reynolds, the famous 
Divine of Oxford, writte St Francis Knollis, A.p. 1588; or if in this repeated Ordina- 
tion it shou’d be manifest that there was nothing detracted from the first, which was 
done by Dr. Bramhall, AvchBp of Armagh, and some other famous S/s with respect 
to the transmarine Divines ; nay, I have heard that it was proposed by the famous Mr. 
Baxter, that without any imposition of hands, the Ordaining Bp should say, Receive 
power of exercising the Functions of a Presbyter in all places of this Kingdome. 

2. If it were not exacted of any Presbyterian to profess that Episcopacy was of Divine 
Institution, but only that they shou'd submit to the Episcopal Forms and Government 
and that all the Presbyterian Ministers shou’d be handsomely provided for as long as 
they live. 

3. If a power were not vested in Lay Chancelors to inflict on the people and even the 
Pastors themselves, Ecclesiastical Censures, especially that of Excommunication and im- 
prisoning those who refuse to submit to them, which I find is a very great Grievance to 
our Brethren the Presbyterians, who believe it wou’d be much more convenient if Ex- 
communication and other Censures were inflicted by the Bf himself with his clergy 
when there shou’d be occasion for it; or if this power were committed to every Pastor 
in his own Parish, unless when any extraordinary case happened the matter should be 
referr’d to the Bishop himself or a Diocesan Synod ; which the Reverend and famous 
Bp of Kilmore thinks wou'd be highly convenient. 

4. If some things in the Liturgy were altered, which our Brethren’s Consciences are 
disturbed at or if Subscribers might be aliowed to certify that they do agree to all things 
therein necessary to Salvation, altho’ they may dissent in other things of lesser 
moment ; and if in respect of the other not necessary things the Church of England 
wou'd be content only with a Pacifical Obedience. 

5. If those Ceremonies were laid aside which are occasion of Offence to some good 
men, which have little advantage in them and are prejudicial to those that make an ill 
use of them. 

Would to God, Learned Sir, that these matters, which I now propose to you I cou’d 
persuade to all: tho’ I am not so vain as to prescribe any thing to your most Reverend 
Excellent and famous Bfs, whose wisdom is so consummate, their Judgement so exact, 
and their Piety so remarkable. And I wou’d to God that I might if not with my pray- 
ers, yet with my very blood asswage the Spirits of your Dissenters, and be able to put 
a period to these Wars without triumph on any side ; so that there shou’d be no longer 
an occasion given to the Enemies of the Church to make ravage among us ; who so 
well understand that maxim, divide e¢ impera, divide and Conquer : and so puting on the 
Sheeps Cloathing mix themselves with the Sheep ; sow the Seed of Dissention ; cherish 
them after they are sown, divide the Brethren, and when they have done so, like 
Polyphemy, eat them up. But these are things beyond our power. At the Word only 
of Our Saviour the Seas are calmed and the Winds are still. At whose knees I throw 
myself, begging of Him with my earnest prayer, that He wou’d look with a favourable 
aspect upon our poor Churches, so that with one mouth, one pen, one heart, we may 
learn and wait those things upon earth, the knowledge of which will last when we come 
to Heaven. And I begg of him that he wou’d continue, Learned Sir, to a good old age ; 
with this I bid you farewell, and believe and assure yourself of the esteem which I 
bear vou. 

From Geneva, ist April, 1708. 





IX. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


AN HISTORICO-CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF THE 
HEXATEUCH (Pentateuch and Book of Joshua). By A. KUENEN, Professor 
of Theology at Leiden. Translated from the Dutch, with the assistance of 
the author, by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. London, 1886. 8vo, pp. xl. and 
344. 


In this volume Dr. Kuenen undertakes to establish by a course of inductive 


reasoning the conclusions of the newest school of criticism in regard to the 
unhistorical character, the composite constitution, and the gradual formation of 
the Hexateuch (as it is coming to be the fashion to eall the first six books of the 
Bible), until it finally attained its present form in the second century after Ezra, 
It will surprise no one to find that, like previous productions of the same dis- 
tinguished scholar, this treatise is pervaded by the most intense scepticism, by 
the most exaggerated type of divisive criticism, and by a style of reasoning in 
which the deductions are shaped by subjective prepossessions, and bold asser- 
tions supply the lack of rational grounds. 

All schools of divisive critics, however divergent in other respects, seem to be 
agreed for the present upon partitioning the Pentateuch and Joshua among four 
documents, which are assumed to have existed originally in a separate state— 
viz. : two Elohists, P and E, a Jahvist (or, as the translator prefers to write it, 
Yahwist), J, and a Deuteronomist, D, which, after undergoing sundry modifi- 
cations, were at length combined as we now find them by a Redactor, R, or 
series of Redactors, R', R*, etc. The simple and convenient notation which 
Kuenen employs to represent these documents is adopted with a slight modifica- 
tion from Wellhausen, and has this advantage over the A, B, C, D proposed 
by Dillmann, or with a somewhat different application by Hermann Schultz, that 
while the latter suggests a definite order, the tormer creates no presumption as 
to the order in which these supposed documents are severally conceived to have 
originated. It is accordingly capable of adoption by critics of all shades of 
opinion, whether they place P first or last, whether D is assigned to the middle 
or the end, and whether J precedes or follows E. We have no objection to 
regarding the literary partition of the Pentateuch, or even of the Hexateuch, if 
the critics so please, as an open question, so long as it bases itself on the literary 
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phenomena which these books present. The method of argument that is 
commonly employed seems to us in very many respects precarious ; the criteria 
alleged are often fallacious to the last degree ; and the resulting partition is 
extremely dubious, dealing as it does in infinitesimals, undertaking to distin- 
guish the separate origin of individual sentences, clauses and parts of a clause, 
which are accordingly rent from their present connection and attached to some 
foreign context. The consideration to which this or any other hypothesis is 
fairly erititled depends upon its own inherent reasonableness and upon the 
measure of its correspondence with the phenomena tor which it professes to 
account. The critical partition of the Hexateuch has no external ground of 
support. It-rests solely on the intrinsic evidence of the literary analysis itself. 
It is justified as a hypothesis just so far as this evidence fairly reaches, and no 
further. Its justification terminates where this evidence ceases or becomes 
obscure. Conjectures whose only warrant is that they are necessary to the 
maintenance of the hypothesis yield it no support. On the contrary, as these 
are multiplied and the hypothesis becomes in consequence more and more com- 
plicated, the probabilities in its favor are proportionately diminished. If a 
modicum of fact be made the starting-point of endless speculation, and hypothesis 
be heaped on hypothesis and conjecture on conjecture, the cloudy structure may 
seem very imposing, but it will have little solidity. 

Confident as the critics are that the partition- -hypothesis i in its present form is 
firmly established, at least in its general outlines, it is far from working smoothly 
n its details. Possibly some additional mincing and splicing may be devised to 
overcome facts hitherto irreducible ; but this consummation has not yet been 
accomplished by the confession of its most zealous advocates. P is the docu- 
ment about which there is most agreement and which is thought to be most 
clearly defined ; yet even here Kuenen complains again and again of a ‘*‘ mixed 
text,’ in which the alleged criteria of different documents are inextricably 
blended, as in the account of the flood (Gen. vi.-viii., p. 67, p. 324, and 
Xxxiv., p. 67, p. 326). In Ex. vii.—xi, ‘‘the characteristic terms of one docu- 
ment’’ are ‘‘ imported into a text borrowed from the other’’ (p. 330). In Num. 
xiii. and xiv., and again in xvi., P is ‘‘ welded together’’ with other docu- 
ments (p. 95). In Num. xx. 1-13 ‘‘the welding of P with another account 
was accompanied by a recasting of P itself’’ (p. 101). In Num. xxxii. the 
characteristics of different documents reappear indifferently in the narrative 
(pp. 101, 102). Theonly reference made by P to the overthrow of the cities of the 
plain (Gen, xix. 29) can be linked to nothing in that document but xiii. 114, 12a, 
the equally meagre account of Abram’s separation from.Lot (p. 324). Gen. xxv. 
114 (P) presupposes xvi. 14 (JE) Lahai-roi (p. 325); and wice versa Sarah’s 
death is alluded to, Gen. xxiv. 67 (JE), though this had only been mentioned in 
P, Gen. xxiii., which Wellhausen proposes to evade by changing 18 to VR, 
so as to represent Isaac as mourning for his father instead of his mother (p. 325) ; 
a device which is further commended by the consideration that thus a contradic- 
tion will be created between what P says of the time of Abraham's death (Gen. 
xxv. 7 seq.) and what would have been implied in xxiv, 67 if the text had been 
what it is proposed to make it. Gen. xlvi. 8-27, with ‘‘ the linguistic peculiar- 
ities of P’’ in ver. 15, p. 68,‘* constantly assumes details which are mentioned in 
the other documents, but notin P.’’ ‘* Before xlix. 29-33 we want the statement 
that Jacob’s sons collected round him and were addressed by him’’ precisely 
what the critics have themselves sundered from it in the preceding part of the 
chapter (pp. 68, 69). 

But passing these and a great number of similar defects in P, it is in J and E 
that critical perplexities are most abundant and serious. Kuenen tells us (p. 64) 
that ‘‘ the mutual relation of J and E is one of the most vexed queStions of the 
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criticism .of the Hexateuch.’’ And (p. 39): ‘‘ As the analysis has been carried 
gradually further, it has become increasingly evident that the critical question is 
far more difficult and involved than was at first supposed, and the solutions 
which seemed to have been secured have been in whole or in part brought into 
question again.’’ And (p. 144): ‘‘ It must be admitted (1) that the resemblance 
between E and the narratives or pericopes now united with it is sometimes 
bewilderingly close, so that when the use of Elohim does not put us on the track, 
we are almost at a loss for means of carrying the analysis through ; (2) that the 
accounts which we assign to E on the strength of their language and mutual 
connection sometimes develop internal differences, which force us to ask whether 
all that we rank, and cannot choose but rank, under E can really be from one 
and the same hand.” He further says of the portions assigned to E (p. 140) : 
‘* These sections do not form a well-connected whole; they are but fragments, 
and, moreover, in spite of all that they have in common, they do not always 
breathe the same spirit.’’ He adds of J: ‘*It is not more complete than E.” 
And these fragments are not in their original condition, but have been in 
repeated instances ‘‘ worked over’’ (p. 147), as shown by their considerable 
departures from the style of the document to which they are referred, ‘‘ recast 
and expanded by another hand ”’ (p. 153), ‘* largely remodelled ’’ (p. 154). ‘*In 
Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua we here and there detect just such a parallelism 
between E and J as in Genesis. But here it is sporadic and by no means so 
clear as in Genesis” (p. 141). 

The fact is that J and E are in an inextricable muddle. Ina large number of 
passages the critics give up the attempt to separate them as hopeless. Where 
they do attempt it, they differ greatly as to the portions to be assigned to each 
and the criteria by which they are to be discriminated. Schrader and Dillmann, 
each in his own way, discover E in various sections of Gen. i.-xi. ; Budde 
and Wellhausen find the first traces of him in Gen, xii.—-xix. ; while Kuenen 
assigns nothing to him prior to Gen. xx. (pp. 148, 149). The utmost that he can 
says of the partition of Ex. i.—xii. is: ‘* Here we find enough agreement to show 
that criticism is not following imaginary tracks, but enough disagreement to 
prove that again and again the tracks are obliterated’’ (p. 151). There are 
repeated allusions in what is assigned to either document to facts, statements, 
and expressions exclusively contained in the other. In numberless instances the 
critics are obliged to assume that the chasms, which they create in each of these 
documents by their method of partitioning, were originally filled by narratives 
parallel to those which they have cut away and assigned to the other document. 
And the severance which they do effect is in large part plainly factitious and 
arbitrary. In very many cases it is without the pretence of any diversity of 
diction or style, or any literary ground whatever, other than could be trumped 
up on any occasion to serve any imaginable purpose. A few disjointed verses 
or clauses are culled from a continuous paragraph simply because they are 
capable, when separated from their connection, of having a sense put upon them 
at variance with the rest of the passage. These are straightway erected into a 
difterent version of the affair, and held to represent a distinct document. 

Thus Gen. xxxvii. 28a, 36 are alleged to suggest an altered story of Joseph, 
according to which (p. 146) he ‘‘ is kidnapped by Midianites without the knowl- 
edge of his brothers—not sold by his brothers to Ishmaelites—and is carried off 
to Egypt, where he becomes the slave of Potiphar, Pharaoh’s eunuch, captain of 
the bodyguard and keeper of the prison, not of a married Egyptian, whose wife 
slanders him and has him thrown into prison.’’ Num, xxii. 22-34 is *‘ a frag- 
ment of an older Balaam legend,’’ in which Balaam “‘ sets out without consult- 
ing Yahwé, or, perhaps, against his orders, and is then opposed by the angel ’’ 
(p. 236). Gen, xxx, 28-43 is alleged to contradict xxxi. 4-13 (p. 145), inasmuch as 
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they ‘* explain Jacob’s great wealth by his own cunning and the care of Elohim 
respectively’ (p. 235). But these are quite consistent. and there is no reason 
why one should be regarded as a ‘* transformation ofthe other.’’ ‘‘ Josh. iv. 4-7, 
9, 10, Ila, 15-18 (raising a heap of stones in the bed of the Jordan) must differ 
in origin from the rest, wherein the stones are piled up at Gilgal’* (p. 159), as if 
the one action excluded the other. ‘‘ Wellhausen has succeeded in showing the 
traces of a story in Josh. vi., in which the priests and the ark are not mentioned ”’ 
in the taking of Jericho; ‘* and likewise in tracing the remains of a narrative in 
ch, ix. in which the negotiations with the Gibeonites were conducted by the 
men of Israel and not by Joshua. Again in viii. 1-29 Wellhausen finds in 3a, 
12, 13, 144, 18, 20 in part, 26, fragments of a wjdely divergent representation of 
the course of events. Throughout these chapters the earlier account is continu- 
ally asserting itself in spite of the author, who endeavors to supplant it by his 
own representation.’” Ch. xvii. 14-18 ‘‘ gives a different and, as we see at once, 
an older representation of the settlement of the tribes than the one based ona 
partition by Joshua, which underlies ch. xiii. sqq. elsewhere’ (p. 159). 

All this cutting and splicing, which might be exemplified without end, is as 
remote as possible from either honest criticism or sensible interpretation. It is 
merely an ingenious series of cross-readings, which may exhibit the critic’s skill 
in legerdemain, and entertain and amuse beholders, but has no substantial 
value. And no limit can be set to such procedure except by the arbitrary dictum 
of each individual critic. Knobel divides Josh. xxii. 9-34 in one way and Kayser 
in another, while Kuenen, who magisterially declares the passage to be ‘‘ an 
absolutely unhistorical invention,’’ agrees with Wellhausen in not dividing it. 
Meyer attributes to J an account of the conquest which knows nothing of Joshua ; 
Kuenen (p. 237) is reluctant to go quite so far as to make Joshua ‘‘a pure 
creation out of nothing.’’ And it is this forbearance alone which keeps him 
from foisting such a view upon J and dividing the text accordingly. Lev. xvii. 
3-7 is a very troublesome passage. Kuenen asserts that ‘‘ the text is mixed ;’’ 
but he cannot follow Kayser in his attempt ‘‘so to analyze them into their two 
constituent elements as to get rid of the injunction to slaughter beasts nowhere 
but at the sanctuary”’ (p. go) ; nor Diestel in his endeavor “‘ to strike out every- 
thing that refers to the one sanctuary’’ (p. 267). He accordingly makes this 
most extraordinary comment upon it: ‘‘ The commandment in question was 
only possible of execution as long as the sanctuaries of Yahwé were so numerous 
that every one could find one close at hand. But in this passage it is given in 
cunnection with the one only sanctuary—apparently by some one who was 
acquainted, at least by tradition, with the ancient practice, and desired to main- 
tain it still." As if any one in his senses could ever have required that every 
animal intended for food in any part of Canaan should be brought to Jerusalem 
to be slain ; and this because they had anciently been slain at sanctuaries in the 
vicinity. He adds: ‘‘ Any one who finds the answer unsatisfactory may note 
that in this passage the command to slaughter by the dwelling of Yahwe is given 
by Moses to the Israelites in the desert ;’’ so that after every effort to escape it 
the legislation in the desert offers the only explanation. 

We admit without hesitation that the actually existing literary phenomena of 
the Hexateuch must be taken into the account in any proposed theory of its 
origin. If it can be shown that the partition-hypothesis in its present form, or in 
any other form, is in accord with those phenomena, and offers the most satis- 
factory solution of them, when they are fairly viewed and honestly interpreted, 
it will be justly entitled to acceptance. But thus limited it would be compara- 
tively harmless. That against which we enter our most vehement protest is the 
unreasonable assumptions and the utterly inadmissible style of interpretation in 
which the divisive critics so constantly indulge, and which gives the hypothesis 
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all its destructiveness. The artifice consists in annulling the credibility of the 
whole by creating a seeming variance among its component parts. The con- 
sistency of the record, as it appears to the ordinary reader, is alleged to be 
purely superficial. By penetrating beneath the surface the critics profess to dis- 
cover serious discrepancies in the original sources, which later editors have con- 
trived to adjust and cover up. The whole thing is the most arbitrary and base- 
less that is imaginable. If we were to concede the right of literary analysis, and 
to admit that the partition has been effected with absolute precision, nevertheless 
the materials remain just what they were before. No new element has been 
introduced, At the utmost there is but a change of arrangement, and this can 
give rise to no such serious consequences as are professedly deduced. 

If it were possible to reproduce the hypothetical documents entire, as they are 
presumed to have been originally, it would be only just and fair to interpret them 
in harmony with one another, as far as the natural sense of their language would 
permit. All reasonable historians deal thus with their authorities. The upright 
advocate and judge treat the testimony of witnesses in this manner. But the 
tact is that all that now remains of these documents is the extracts which are 
woven together in the existing text of the Hexateuch. Nothing is or can be 
known of them but what is inferred from these extracts. The presumption is 
that their true original meaning is that which they have in the connection in 
which they are now found. To assume the contrary without clear and con- 
vincing evidence is gratuitously to impute incompetency or bad faith to the 
redactor, by whom these paragraphs have been combined; and this without 
possessing adequate means for forming an intelligent judgment in the case. To 
attribute to these paragraphs a meaning alien to their context, which the words 
might be made to bear, it isolated or put in some other imaginable connection, 
is to act without right or reason. It is proper enough that each paragraph or 
series of paragraphs should be individually studied, its: peculiarities pointed out, 
its standpoint seized, its mode of conception apprehended, the precise measure 
of fulness in its statements discovered. These need not be obliterated or lost 
sight of for the sake of reducing all to a tame and spiritless monotony. Truth is 
many-sided, and variety is quite consistent with harmony. But the critics are if 
such dread of harmonizing processes that they continually rush to the opposite 
and far more hurtful extreme of setting everything in mutual antagonism. Diver- 
gences and contrarieties are needlessly assumed or greatly exaggerated. The 
simple absence of allusion where no allusion was to be expected is construed as 
ignorance or denial of the fact; and every evidence that there is nevertheless 
entire harmony is imputed to some later harmonist. Everything that can be 
tortured into an appearance of discrepancy is original; all that shows the 
reverse is subsequent addition. Such treatment systematically pursued could, 
of course, lead to no other result than that which it has so conspicuously pro- 
duced in the hands of Dr. Kuenen. The Hexateuch becomes a jargon of dis- 
cordant and conflicting traditions proceeding trom various sources ; and how 
much shall be set aside as unreliable, and how much, if any, shall be suffered to 
remain as a truthful residuum, depends entirely upon the temper and caprice of 
the critic. 

Gen, iv. 165-24 and xi. I-9, we are told, ‘‘ know nothing of the deluge, and 
derive the present race of men from Cain in unbroken descent’ (p. 142), which 
is an entirely gratuitous assertion; and the partition thus made has not even 
the semblance of a literary pretext in its favor; so that Dr. Kuenen finds it 
‘hard to decide’ whether J in Gen. xii. sqq. is the continuation of these or of 
the deluge sections in Gen. vi.—viii., ‘‘ for the two ‘ prophetic’ elements of Gen. 
i-xi, have not only been woven together, but were closely related to one another 
from the first’’ (p. 148). He further says (p. 143) Gen. xiv. ‘‘ does not contain 
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the least hint of the wickedness of the men of Sodom, and conversely the author 
of Gen. xviii., xix knows nothing whatever of the conquest of the five cities, or 
of the rescue of their inhabitants by Abram.’’ Why a reference should be 
expected in one chapter to the quite independent event recorded in the other 
does not appear, nor how any significance can be attached to the absence of 
such mention; and Dr. Kuenen himself would seem to have altered his mind 
about the matter, foron p. 324 we read: ‘‘ The names 3 (Bera) and yw3 
(Birsha), xiv. 2, are symbolical ;’’ which can have no other meaning than that 
these kings of Sodom and Gomorrah bear names significant of the iniquity of 
those cities, the first suggesting )5, evz/, and the second YW", wickedness. He 
further, on his own unsupported authority, in defiance of the judgment of the 
best critics, of monumental contirmation, and of his own admission of its 
** archaic form,”’ affirms that ch. xiv. is ‘‘a midrash”’ ‘‘ of very recent date,’’ 
and “‘ post-exilian.’’ If this were so, it only makes more apparent how utterly 
unmeaning the absence of allusion to Sodom’s wickedness would be on his own 
view of the case, since this was proverbial long before, as is shown by repeated 
references to it in the prophets and elsewhere. He objects to Gen, xv. (p. 143) 
that ‘‘ vs. 5, 6 places us in the middle of the night; ver. 12 (continuation of 
vs. 7-11) and 17 (continued in ver, 18) describe the afternoon and approaching, 
evening. In vs, 2-4 the question is, who shall be Abram’s heir, and elsewhere 
(¢.g., VS. 7 Sqq., 17 Sq.) it is what his posterity shall inherit. The prediction in 
vs. 13-16, which is itself composite, breaks the connection between vs, 12 and 
17.’ Accritic who can infer from these premises that ‘* here two accounts are 
united into a badly fitting whole, and then further supplemented by elements 
foreign to both,’’ need never be in want of arguments to sustain any foregone 
conclusign. 

And conflict is not only assumed where there is none, as in a multitude of 
cases like those just recited, but even in the face of statements and expressions 
which positively exclude it, these inconvenient obstacles being summarily ejected 
from the text as the interpolations of some redactor intent upon harmonizing dis- 
crepant narratives. Noah is in most passages said to have had the three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth; but Gen. ix, 20-27 preserves an older form of the 
story with *‘ the triad, Shem, Japheth, Canaan” (pp. 142, 234), a result which is 
secured by quietly erasing ‘‘ Ham, the father of’’ before Canaan in vs. 18, 22. 
Gen, xii. 10-20 makes no express mention of Lot in Abram’s visit to Egypt, 
though he was journeying with him both before xii. 5 and after xiii. 5. This is 
construed as a contradiction, although to do so requires the elimination of the 
words *‘ and Lot with him” in the account of Abram’s -return from Egypt, xiii. 
I (p. 143). Gen. xxi. 22-34 and xxvi, 26-33 give ‘* mutually excluding interpre- 
tations of the origin of Beersheba’ (p. 40), to establish which Gen. xxvi. 15, 18 
are declared to be ‘‘ manifest interpolations’ (p. 147). Gen. xxviii. 10-19 and 
xxxv. 15 are held to be variant accounts of the same transaction (p. 39), and the 
troublesome word Vy’, again, in xxxv. 9 is set aside as an insertion by the 
redactor (p. 326). A discrepancy is created between Gen. xlix. 31 and xxxv. Ig 
by the gratuitous conjecture adopted from Budde that the words ‘‘ and Rachel ’”’ 
originally stood after ‘‘ Leah’’ in the former passage. These words, for whose 
existence we have no voucher but the fancy of the critic, were erased, we are 
told, by a harmonizing redactor, who inserted instead the statement now found 
in xlviii. 7, which ultimately reached its present position by a series otf remark- 
able insertions and transpositions, which he undertakes to indicate (p. 327), 
‘** According to E’s representation Moses’ wife and sons stay behind in Midian,” 
contrary to J in Ex. iv. 20a, 24-26; whence it follows that the words, ‘‘ after he 
had sent her back,’’ in Ex. xviii. 2, which mar this critical conceit, are ‘‘ evi- 
dently a harmonizing addition” (p. 157). Kuenen follows Hollenberg in finding 
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in Josh, v. 2, 3, 8, 9, ‘‘an old account of the introduction of circumcision ;’’ and 
in order to maintain this view ejects from the text vs. 4-7, as well as the words 
‘*again’’ and ‘‘ the second time’’ from ver. 2 (p. 133). 

Seeming contradictions are further multiplied by treating totally distinct 
transactions as doublets or modified repetitions of one and the same story, a 
certain general resemblance being held to establish identity, while the points of 
disagreement are regarded as conflicting representations. In Gen. xii. 10-20 ‘‘a 
saga of which Isaac was originally the subject is transferred, in imitation of Gen. 
xx., to Abram’”’ (p. 252). He deals in the same manner with the two instances 
in which water was brought from the rock at Rephidim and at Meribah (p. 100) ; 
with the relief of Moses’ burdens by judges (Ex. xviii.) and by seventy elders 
(Num. xi.) ; with the pitching of the tabernacle outside the camp after the sin of 
the golden calf (Ex. xxxiii. 7-11), and its normal position in the centre of the 
camp (Num. ii., sqq., p. 40), etc. Critical processes built on such assumptions 
(pp. 39, 40) can, naturally enough, only lead to what has been already presup- 
posed at the outset. 

Ex. iii. 1-15 and vi. 2-8 are declared to be accounts by two different writers 
of the first revelation of the name Jehovah (pp. 56 seq., 149) ; they accordingly 
avoid the use of this name prior to this event and employ only the divine desig- 
nation Elohim, in direct contradiction to J, who speaks of Jehovah as in use in 
the days of Enos (Gen, iv. 26). Consequently in Ex, iii. ‘‘ Yahwé could not pos- 
sibly be used before vs. 14, 15.’ The fact that it is used in vs. 4, 7 is no 
obstacle. These inconvenient verses are promptly put out of the way by assum- 
ing that ‘another account is welded’’ to the narrative, or ‘‘ detached verses 
added.’’ And by this artifice he seeks to evade the obvious conclusion that the 
writer attached no such meaning to God’s revelation of himself to Moses as 
Jehovah as excluded the prior use of this name; so that these passages, which 
are claimed as a main prop of the divisive hypothesis, must first be doctored into 
accordance with it before they lend it any support whatever. 

The following account is given of J and E, which are regarded as the oldest 
constituents of the Hexateuch: ‘‘ The Yahwistic document (J) was composed in 
the North Israelite kingdom within the ninth or quite at the beginning of the 
eighth century B.c. The Elohistic document (E) was written in the same 
kingdom by an author who was acquainted with J, and who must have lived 
about 750 B.C.’’ (p. 248). ‘‘ The chief consideration that forbids us to assign a 
higher antiquity to the ‘ prophetic’ narratives (z.e., J and E) is based on their 
contents. The sagas about the patriarchs, the exodus, and the conquest presup- 
pose the unity of the people (which only came into existence with and by means 
of the monarchy) as a long accomplished fact, which had come to dominate the 
whole conception of the past completely" (p. 226). ‘* They start from the unhis- 
torical assumption of Israel's national unity at the time of the deliverance from 
Egypt and the settlement in Canaan, and so cannot have been written till the 
tacts upon which this conception was based had-not only occurred, but had 
settled, as it were, so as to be able to bear a superstructure. This necessitates 
the lapse of at least two centuries from the union of the tribes, . . . The several 
sagas were probably of local origin. For example, Isaac belongs originally to 
Beersheba and Jacob to Bethel. The welding process cannot have begun till the 
national unity was established ’’ (p. 227). In other words, Dr. Kuenen has a 
conception of the history which is at variance with the testimony of all existing 
records, Consequently these records must be false, and a date is assigned to 
them based on the hypothesis of their falsity. 

J is put as late as he could be consistently with the admission that he was 
quoted by Hosea (p. 250). The necessity of a like admission with regard to E is 
escaped by assigning Gen. xxxii. 25-33 to J in opposition to Wellhausen and 
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Dillmann (p. 145); so that he only had to place E before the overthrow of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, B.C. 722. He evades the conclusion that Hosea 
cites P? (whom he makes post-exilic) in a very characteristic manner. He says 
(p. 228) that Hos. xii. 44 ** points to an account of a theophany at Bethel after 
Jacob’s return from Aram. Strictly speaking, the only such. narrative we 
possess is from P? in Gen, xxxv. 9 seqq. ;’’ but ‘‘ we may gather from Hos. xii. 
46 that this account was originally contained in J."’ The hypothesis requires it, 
and so it must be. He sets aside with equal readiness the allusions which 
Schrader finds to Pin JE; it is only necessary to shift the lines of critical dis- 
section. ‘* Either the references are imaginary, or they occur in verses which 
belong, not to JE, but to R’’ (p. 166). He further tells us (p. 228): ‘* There 
are large portions of the Hexateuch which are never cited at all, or only cited in 
works dating trom the exile.’” ‘‘ The prophets of this and of a still later period 
are wholly silent concerning Joseph, for example, and concerning Joshua’s mili- 
tary operations. Noah and the flood are not mentioned by any prophets before 
Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20) and Deutero-Isaiah (liv. 9)."" Neither are they by any 
prophets after Isaiah and Ezekiel. If the silence of subsequent prophets is con- 
tessedly without significance, so is that of antecedent prophets. The allusions 
of the prophets to previous history or Scriptures cannot with any reason be made 
the measure of what was extant in their day ; nor can the absence ot allusion to 
what they had no occasion to mention be made an argument of non-existence or 
of lack of acquaintance with it. 

Other delusive criteria employed for fixing the date of different portions ot the 
Hexateuch are ‘‘ ethico-religious conceptions,’’ which they reflect or embody, 
and which are allotted to distinct periods in accordance with an assumed scale 
of gradual advancement (p. 241); and prophetic ‘‘ references to historical 
facts’’ (p. 237), which are in all cases alleged to have been written atter the 
event foretold. ‘* The blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 1-27) combines elements of 
different dates.’’ This has long been an insoluble puzzle to naturalistic inter- 
preters. The fact is, as they are obliged to confess, there is no one time to 
which all its predictions converge. It is a forecast of the future, some parts of 
which ,were realized at one time and some at another. There is no possible 
period to which its composition can be referred as a vaticinium post eventum 
on the ground of its correspondence throughout with the state of things then 
existing. 

Two unfounded assumptions underlie Dr. Kuenen’s inquiry into the part of 
the country to which the hypothetical writers, J and E, belong: One, that the 
patriarchal narratives were designed to give sanction to various local sanctuaries, 
particularly in the northern kingdom (p. 230); the other (p. 239), that ** the 
relations of tribes and peoples are presented to us in Genesis in the form of 
family history,’’ which accordingly reflects the writer’s partialities for his own 
tribe or section, and jealousy of others. How fanciful this is appears from the 
fact (p. 232) that ‘* Schrader finds an unfavorable aspect of Judah displayed,"’ and 
** Reuss thinks that Judah is treated with bitter scorn’’ where ‘* most other 
scholars find a friendly disposition toward Judah.’’ To bring the text into har- 
mony with his ideas in this matter, he suspects the originality of ‘* Hebron’”’ in 
Gen. xxxvii. 14, and thinks that ‘‘ possibly xlvi. 1 has been altered ;"’ that xlvii. 
29-31, l. 4 sqq. place Jacob’s grave near Shechem and Bethel, at variance with 
xlix. 29-33, |. 12 sqq. which record his burial in the cave of Machpelah; that 
** Moriah” (Gen. xxii. 2) has been substituted for the name of some place in 
Ephraim, etc. (p. 254). 

When it is said that J and E were written at the time and place above men- 
tioned, reference is had, not ‘* to these documents in their present form, but to 
their older and original elements’’ (p. 250). They have been subjected to two 
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classes of additions—viz.: those which ‘* serve to continue, expand, or improve 
upon”’ the original material of each document separately, and those which were 
designed to harmonize the two when they were put together. The former are 
attributed to a Judzan edition of each, which affords an easy way ot disposing 
of whatever in these documents might seem inconsistent with their alleged 
origin in the northern kingdom, as well as gives free scope to that hypercriticism 
which detects inconsistencies and contrarieties in the portions assigned to each ; 
while the latter embrace all which proves that, in spite of the arts of the critics, 
the narrative is one consistent whole. 

As a specimen of the Judzean recension of J, ‘* the original narrative was first 
supplemented by the incorporation of Gen. iv. 2a, 3-16a, a comparatively ancient 
notice, derived from tha same circle of ideas to which the story of Paradise and 
the family tree of Cain belong. A later writer, to whose knowledge the Assyrio- 
Babylonian legend of the flood had come, thought good to incorporate it, recast 
in the Israelitish spirit into J’s ‘ history of origins,’ and to make Noah (whom 
he took from Gen. ix. 20-27) the rescued survivor from the flood and the ancestor 
of the new race of men; but the saga required this Noah to be the tenth from 
Adam, and since he could not be a descendant of the fratricide Cain, the original 
list of Cainites was recast and expanded into a genealogy of ten generations of 
Sethites, of which we possess the heading only in Gen. iv. 25, 26, and a fragment 
in Gen. v. 29”’ (p. 252). 

He makes similar havoc with his Judzan edition of E (p. 251). Thus its 
‘*Sinai records . . . have undergone several successive recensions. . . . The 
Decalogue and the account of its proclamation (Ex. xix. 3a, 100-19 ; xx. 18-21, 
1-17), together with the associated story of the worship of the golden calf (Ex. 
Xxiv, 12-14; xxxii, I-6, 15 sqq.), were probably not incorporated till at least as 
late as Hezekiah’s reign. Ex. xxxii. 7-14 and other additions in Ex, xix. 32-34 
are later still.’” After such slashing work as this it is not surprising that he 
adds: ‘‘ Here it may well be objected that criticism, so freely applied, positively 
eliminates the subject on which it is operating! What remains for the original 
narrative ot E when all these additions are removed ? Not much except xxxiii. 
7-11, it must be confessed,’’ ; 

These two documents, after undergoing these modifications and recensions, 
were combined by the harmonist, JE, ‘‘ after the year B,C, 621 (the date to which 
he assigns the main body of Deuteronomy), and before the beginning of the 
Babylonian captivity’’ (p. 249). The method which he pursued in effecting the 
combination ‘‘ was highly intricate in its nature. The redaction was some- 
times scrupulously conservative in regard to the documents, sometimes harmo- 
nizing, sometimes independent and free’’ (p. 161). A hypothetical personage, of 
whose existence we have no evidence but these inconsistencies which are attrib- 
uted to him, produces no very decided impression of his reality. 

Deut. iv. 45, xxvi., xxviii., and xxxi. 9-13 are by the same author, D’, 
and belong to the reign of Josiah (p. 269). And here it is admitted that Deut. 
x. 6, 7, which makes distinct mention of Aaron’s priesthood and of Eleazar as 
his successor, are no interpolation, as has often been claimed, but ‘‘ belong to 
vs. 8, 9, to which they are introductory” (p. 114). Deut. i. I-iv. 40, xxxi, 1-8, 
xxix., xxx, were added to the preceding after the beginning of the Babylonish 
captivity. Deportation to a foreign land is to the author of ch. xxviii. a simple 
possibility (p. 127), but the certainty with which it is foreseen in chs. xxix., xxx. 
is regarded as proof that it had already begun (p. 129). This work of ‘‘ D' and 
his followers’’ was next amalgamated with JE by a new redactor, who both 
added some fresh sections to D and made extensive changes in JE. Particularly 
the book of Joshua underwent “‘ drastic treatment’’ at his hands (p. 258), and 
“he very considerably expanded the Sinaitic legislation, which embraced 
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nothing but the Decalogue in JE, by transposing both the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex, xx. 22-ch, xxiii.) and the Words of the Covenant (Ex. xxxiv. 10-28) from the 
place which they occupied in JE [viz.: as he alleges, in the plains of Moab] to 
the account of the legislation of Sinai’’ (p. 258). This very remarkable dis- 
covery is entitled to about as much credence as like extravagances which abound 
elsewhere in the volume. Deut. xxvii. 11-26, a portion of Josh, viii. 30-35, and 
some other sections ‘* which cannot be indicated with absolute certainty,’’ are 
still later interpolations (p. 270). ‘* When the Jewish exiles returned to their 
fatherland (536 B.C.) the deuteronomico-prophetic book (D + JE) may have 
existed in the same form in which it was united with the priestly codex some 
century later.” 

The Elohist document styled P by Kuenen, which was universally regarded 
by earlier critics as the oldest and most trustworthy portion of the Pentateuch, 
is by the recent critical school pronounced the latest and least reliable. Like 
the other documents, it has passed through various editions, and accordingly 
several successive strata are distinguished as P’, P?, P*, etc, It is claimed that 
the so-called holiness-laws of Lev. xvii.-xxvi. give evidence of being based 
on a prior legislation, P’, which the critics undertake to restore by purging out 
the later elements, which have been mingled with it. All reterences to the tent 
of meeting (tabernacle of the congregation), the veil, the most holy place, the 
Aaronic priesthood, the priestly dress and anointing, are arbitrarily stricken out, 
though sometimes it is confessed that these are so inextricably blended with the 
whole texture of certain chapters that no separation is possible. There is no 
small divergence among the critics in this analysis, and also as to the question 
whether and how far P’ can be traced beyond the limits of the chapters before 
mentioned. This earliest stratum, P’, is said to be later than Deuteronomy, 
which he now alleges, contrary to his former belief, contains no allusion to the 
Levitical legislation. The arguments on which he once relied to sustain the 
positions which he at present controverts are to him now ‘‘a humiliating proof 
of the tyranny which the opinions we have once accepted often exercise over us’’ 
(p. xiv.), a tyranny from which possibly he has not even yet escaped. P’ is, on 
the ground of the prediction in Lev. xxvi. 3-45, declared to have been written 
after the exile had begun, though before its termination. Kuenen concludes 
(p. 287) that P’ was later even than Ezekiel, notwithstanding some very remark- 
able admissions, which vitiate, it they do not overturn, his entire argument. 
How insecure these conclusions are even in his own esteem will appear trom his 
language on p. 273: ‘‘ ff Dillmann’s assertion that * a Sinaitic law book of hoary 
antiquity ’ underlies Ley. xvii.-xxvi. especially were accepted with the needful 
sobriety, and confined to such ordinances as are quoted above (é.e., ethical 
injunctions, including exhortations to observe the religious duties), it might at 
least be discussed. The priestly laws of this kind which are embodied in P 
might conceivably be as old, for instance, as the precepts of the Book of the 
Covenant.’’ The discrimination here attempted between the ethical and the 
ritual, allowing a possible antiquity to the former and denying it to the latter, is 
contrary to the analogy of all ancient religions, and is based upon an interpreta- 
tion of passages in the prophets which do not really sustain it, or upon argu- 
ments which he confesses are for the most part ‘‘ negative and rest on the 
silence observed concerning the ritual legislation and the narratives associated 
with it’’ (p. 274). 

P? contributes the Elohist portion of the narrative from Gen. i. onward, and 
the main body of the Levitical legislation. This compilation was made in Baby- 
lonia before Ezra came up to Judea, say between B.C. 500 and 475, and amalga- 
mated with P’ and a variety of other priestly toréth, either there or shortly after 
Ezra’s arrival in Judea, This was Ezra’s law-book brought forward by him 
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B.C. 444; and to it further additions continued to be made as occasion required. 
Finally the Hexateuch was formed by combining P with JE + D about B.c. 
400. This is slurred over as though it was avery simple and natural affair. 
‘* Probably,’’ he says (p. 313), ‘‘the authors of P never intended to cancel or 
suppress the older laws or narratives.’’ And yet we were told (p. 297) that the 
legislation of P ‘*‘ introduces and expresses a different fundamental conception ;” 
so much so that he calls it ‘‘ a complete revolution ;’’ the narratives were recon- 
structed by P, being purged by him of all that he considered offensive and 
worked over from a different point of view. Ezra set aside the old and intro- 
duced the new as alone adapted to the existing state of things; and yet in forty 
years these two incompatible systems of legislation and bodies of narrative were 
welded into one, as though they were perfectly harmonious, and no one had ever 
suspected any variance between them. 

Kuenen does not exclude the Day of Atonement and whatever appertained 
to it trom Ezra’s law-book, notwithstanding the notable demonstration, which 
it has been so loudly claimed, is deducible from Neh. viii. and ix., that the 
tenth day of the seventh month was not so observed ; and it is quite as easy to 
find it compatible with Solomon’s dedication of the temple, which has also been 
alleged to exclude it. 

The work of supplementing and re-editing the Hexateuch, with more or less 
important changes, still went on, however, not only until the Septuagint Version 
was made, but for some time after, as Kuenen infers, with Popper, from Ex. 
xxxv.—xl., about which he argues in this shuffling manner (p. 79): ‘* The differ- 
ence between the text and the translation is evidence that the text was not fixed.” 
‘This argument partly falls to the ground, but only to make way tor a more 
weighty one, if Ex. xxv.—xxxi. and xxxv.-xl. had different translators [which is 
clearly the case]. . . . Would the translator of ch. xxv. sqq. have left ch. xxxv. 
sqq. untranslated if he had found these latter chapters in his text?’’ Finally 
he adds that there may have been an accidental deficiency in the Ms., ‘‘ and in 
that case the confusion in the Greek text would, of course, prove nothing.’’ Yet 
he holds fast to his conclusion, as though this argument confessedly built on the 
quicksand were irrefragable, and he deduces further consequences from it. 

A long series of redactors have besides been at work upon the text Rj, Rd, 
Rp, R'’, R*, R’, etc., whose office it is to account in the most multifarious 
manner for everything in the text which is contrary to the demands of the 
hypothesis. 

Such ‘‘ drastic treatment’’ as is exemplified on every page of this volume 
would be intolerable in application to any literary production of ancient or 
modern times. The same methods -which rend the Hexateuch into tragments 
and destroy its credibility would accomplish the same result in any other con- 
ceivable case. If this be ‘‘ scientific criticism,’’ the less we have of it the better. 
It would seem as though the last extreme of critical insipidity and destructiveness 
must be nearly reached. The force of nature can no further go. Let us hope 
that the time is not far distant when Biblical studies shall no longer be disfigured 
by such enormities; when a race of critics shall arise ot equal learning, 
ingenuity, and patient toil, who shall have some reverence for what is sacred, 
some respect for historical testimony, and some regard for the dictates of 
common sense. Then the field of Old Testament scholarship, so diligently culti-- 
vated, may be expected to bear a rich harvest, not of briers and thistles, but of. 
noble, precious fruit. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN,. 
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DIE THEOLOGIE DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS IN IHRER JESCHICHTLICHEN 
ENTWICKLUNG DARGESTELLT. Von AUGUST KAYSER, NACH DES VER- 
FASSERS TODE HERAUSGEGEBEN MIT EINEM VORWORT VON ED. REUSS. 
Strassburg: C. F. Schmidt. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


August Kayser was one of the ablest of the school of Reuss. He was for 
many years a pastor at Stossweier and Neuhof, in Alsatia. He began his work 
as Professor of Theology in the University of Strassburg in_ 1873, and after 
twelve years of service died June 17th, 1885. His literary activity has not been 
very great, but whatever he has produced has been worthy of attention. He 
resembles Reuss in his terse, clear, and charming style, and one sees at a glance 
that he has mastered his subject. He has the rare gifts of insight and grasp. 
His little book, *‘ Das vorexilische Buch der Urgeschichte Israels und seine 
Erweiterungen,”’ is a fine piece of critical workmanship. The present publica- 
tion is posthumous, but we should hardly know it if the editor had not informed 
us of the fact. 

Kayser adheres to the critical results of the school of Reuss, and his Biblical 
Theology is built upon these results. The little book will be welcomed on this 
account as the first Biblical Theology that gives the historical development of 
the Theology of the Old Testament in accordance with the literary development 
of Israel as taught by Reuss and his pupils. The historical method prevails over 
the exegetical in this book. The author states that he would have preferred to 
give his work the title of ‘‘ The History of the Religion of the People of Israel.’’ 
Accordingly he does not limit himself to the canonical books, but includes in his 
work the theology of the Apocryphal books, the Jewish Apocalypses, and even 
the most ancient parts of the Talmud. * His historical divisions are: (1) The 
period of the origin of the Mosaic religion until the erection of the temple ; (2) the 
period of the ideal elaboration of Mosaism by the prophets from Solomon till the 
return from the exile ; (3) the period of the establishment of the Mosaic idea in 
fixed institutions trom the restoration to the beginning of the Greek rule ; (4) the 
period of the breaking up of Mosaism under foreign intiuences until the destruc- 
tion of the second temple. These divisions seem to us rather unfortunate. The 
destruction of the first temple is a point of division no less than the destruction 
of the second temple ; and if the history of the temple is to be the rule of division 
for the first and the last periods, we should expect it to mark the other periods 
also. Furthermore, the erection of the temple of Solomon does not constitute a 
suftable historical division either for the external history of Israel or for its 
religious history. David is the name about which the history ot the second 
period gathers, as Moses is the name that dominates the first period. The 
destruction ot the second temple is no proper close to the history of Jewish Liter- 
ature or Jewish Theology. Some of the most important of the Jewish Apoca- 
lypses are later than the destruction of the second temple, such as Ezra and 
Baruch. The author is obliged to use them, although he rules them out. His 
apology for this is not satisfactory. 

In the several periods the method of the author is, first, to briefly state the 
sources from whence he derives his material. In the first period he uses only a 
few of the ancient poems of the historical books and the Jahvist. He admits 
that some of the psalms were written by David, but he thinks that these can 
hardly be determined with certainty, and that the Psalter can only testify to the 
theology of those times in which it was compiled. The higher criticism of the 
Psalter is even more difficult than that of the Pentateuch and the Prophets. 
Nevertheless it is important that the historical origin of the psalms should be 
determined, for they have evidence to give for the theology of the earlier times 
no less than the ancient poems of the historical books. The Biblical Theology 
of the Old Testament remains defective until this task has been accomplished. 
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Kayser rightly rejects the old-fashioned theory that the Shemites had a native 
bent to Monotheism, and shows that there was a strong Polytheistic tendency in 
Israel itself. There can be little doubt that the early Polytheism of the Hebrews 
has been too much overlooked, but it seems to us that Kayser makes so much 
of it that it is difficult to explain the advance of Monotheism. Certainly no 
natural development could overcome such a Polytheism as Kayser supposes to 
have been in Israel. A higher power than the prophet Moses was required to 
accomplish such a result. 

The body of the work is taken up by the theology of the second period. This 
is so out of proportion with the other periods that it excites suspicions as to the 
correctness of the arrangement. We also notice that the doctrine of the 
Covenant now comes into consideration for the first time. The author admits 
that this is the central idea and dominant principle of the entire Old Testament 
Religion, as well as of the prophetic period. Why, then, treat it first in the 
second period? Asa tundamental conception it belongs in the first period. 

Another singular feature of the book is that Ezekiel first comes into consider- 
ation in the third period, and is thereby taken from his historical situation in the 
early part of the exile. The author does not doubt the date of Ezekiel, but it 
seems to him necessary to discuss him in connection with Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
the priest code. To our mind this is an evidence of the incorrectness of the 
separation of the period of the exile from the restoration. The exile goes with 
the Restoration rather than with the prophetic period. 

The critical theories of the school of Reuss require that the priest code and the 
great institutions of the Pentateuch should be discussed in the third period rather 
than in the first or the second. 

These points of criticism show that the Theology of the Old Testament is 
dependent upon the higher criticism of the Old Testament. The two disciplines 
go hand in hand. These failures in their Biblical Theology show that the 


literary theories of the school of Reuss are sadly defective. Biblical Theology 
is the best test of the correctness of theories of literature. There is great need 
of a large amount of fresh study in the whole field of the Old Testament before 
the literature and the Theology of the Old Testament can be given in their real 
historical development. In the meanwhile any fresh etfort such as this is stimu- 
lating and helpful. C. A. BRIGGs. 


A HANDBOOK OF BIBLICAL DIFFICULTIES ; OR, REASONABLE SOLUTIONS OF 
PERPLEXING THINGS IN SACRED SCRIPTURE, Edited by Rev. ROBERT 
Tuck, B.A. (Lond.), author of ‘*‘ The More Excellent Way,’’ ‘‘ First Three 
Kings of Israel,’’ ‘* Age of the Great Patriarchs,’’ etc. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker, 1886. 8vo, pp. vi., ii., 568. ; 


This book consists of a few preliminary pages, followed by about three 
hundred and fifty discussions of particular passages from the Bible, with refer- 
ence to particular difficulties contained in the passages, something more than a 
page and a half being given, on an average, to each discussion. The book is 
divided into three sections, treating respectively of ‘* Difficulties Relating to 
Moral Sentiments,”’ ‘‘ Difficulties Relating to Eastern Customs and Sentiments,’’ 
and ‘‘ Difficulties Relating to the Miraculous,’’ while each section treats first of 
instances from the Old Testament, and then of instances from the New. In 
general, each discussion includes observations by Mr. Tuck, supplemented by 
quotations from various authors. The authorities most quoted are probably 
Dean Stanley, the Speaker’s Commentary, Ewald, Wordsworth, Matthew Henry, 
Kitto, Thomson’s ‘‘ The Land and the Book,’’ Geikie, F. W. Robertson, 
Lange, Rawlinson, Farrar, and Ellicott’s Commentary. The mode of treat- 
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ment may be as well illustrated by the first instance treated as by any. Its title 
is ‘‘God Represented as Employing a Lying Spirit.’’ The title is followed by 
citing in full 1 Kings xxii, 22, 23. This is followed by the statement of the 
‘* difficulty,’’ which is, ‘‘ How can we conceive of God as using untruthful and 
evil agencies for carrying out of His purposes ?”’ then comes the discussion. 

The quality of the book is probably up to the average quality of the literature 
most consulted by Mr. Tuck in preparing it, and this literature is widely 
accepted as very good indeed. Perhaps the worst articles in the book are those 
on the idol ‘‘ Groves’’ (pp. 244 and 335) and that on Jonah (p. 409) ; at all 
events, most of the book is better than these parts of it. The English of the 
book throughout is none the worse for being a little old-fashioned and ecclesi- 
astical. In his laudable endeavor to be candid and liberal in dealing with 
different views Mr. Tuck sometimes fails of being as distinct in his explanations 
as would be desirable. For the use of most persons, he would improve his work 
if he would sharply determine what is the one salient point in each article, would 
put that point into a clear-cut statement of twenty or thirty words, and would 
then omit whatever in the article he had thus rendered superfluous. 

Persons who desire a work of this sort will, on the whole, find Mr. Tuck’s 
work to be good work, according to the standard of its class. But those who 
make or use books of this sort should keep in mind three or four simple prin- 
ciples. To say that God permits certain things, but does not directly order 
them, is poor apologetics in all cases in which it can fairly be reduced to the 
statement that God is not bad, but only sneaking. To speak of what God can 
do, or cannot do, or must do is poor apologetics in all cases in which it can 
fairly be reduced to the formula that God is not bad, but only weak. It is poor 
apologetics to assume that all ill consequence is of the nature of punishment, 
and then hunt for sins by which, personally or vicariously, to explain the punish- 
ment. And finally, the best apologetics, in the case of the Scriptures, is that 
which consists in getting men to study the Scriptures. As men appreciate their 
excellencies, their difficulties dwindle. Doubtless no one would be more hearty 
than Mr. Tuck in regarding work like his as simply subsidiary to this higher 
and necessary form of biblical apologetics. WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


THE BOOK OF JOB, WITH A NEW COMMENTARY. By BENJAMIN SZOLD, Rabbi of 
the Oheb-Shalom Congregation of Baltimore. Baltimore, 1886. (In Hebrew 
and with a Hebrew title-page in addition to the one in English; xxiv. and 
498 pages, large octavo, with two illustrations printed in colors.) 


This is the first example (so far as we are informed) of a commentary in 
Hebrew published in this country. It may be taken, therefore, as an indication 
of the growing importance of the Jewish community in the United States, and 
of the increasing attention given by scholars of this community to their own 
language and literature. As believers in the Old Testament revelation, we can 
only rejoice in the study bestowed upon it, especially where we have evidence 
that the study is conducted on sound hermeneutical principles. As a careful 
and sober study of the book of Job we welcome this commentary of Rabbi Szold. 

The arrangement of the book is much what we expect in a commentary. 
After a brief preface we have an introduction of fourteen closely printed pages. 
The text is then taken up in paragraphs of from three to six verses. These 
verses are printed with the vowels and accents, and in the poetic portions each 
halt of a verse has a line to itself. Each of the larger divisions of the book has 
an introduction rather closely printed in the ordinary Hebrew character. In the 
same type is given a summary or brief paraphrase of each section of the text. 
This comes below the text itself, and is followed by the commentary proper. 
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The commentary is printed in rabbinic characters, but within it werds of the 
original and quotations from other parts of the Old Testament are distinguished 
by being printed in ordinary Hebrew type. 

The introduction considers (1) the purpose of the hook, (2) its matter, (3) its 
form, (4) its date and authorship. With regard to the purpose of the book, the 
commentator holds decidedly that it is not a theodicy ; for it is not possible that 
men should comprehend the motives of the divine government, nor is it neces- 
sary. His own view we will give in his own words: *‘ What appeared clearly to 
me after all my search was this: The book proposes as its end to show by an 
example the conduct of a man perfect and upright in view of this remarkable 
spectacle which appears in the world—that the lot of the sons of men is not 
apportioned according to their deeds.’’ This we regard as correct, but not so 
new as the author supposes. From the third part of the introduction we learn 
that the authorities cited in the Talmud were divided on the question whether 
the book of Job is history (nox) or parable (Own). The commentator argues tor 
the former. As to its literary form, he calls it a drama (mimo). He tells us 
further that the sages of the Talmud are divided on the date of Job’s life, some 
placing him as early as Abraham, and others as late as the time of Esther. A 
similar diversity exists as to the date of composition. Szold is inclined to make 
it the latest book in the Canon of the Old Testament, arguing from coincidences 
of language in which Job is evidently the borrower. 

The commentary itself has one fault, in which, however, it is not alone among 
commentaries—it is entirely too diffuse. It would have been better had it been 
but half as large. The only authorities or predecessors quoted in it, so far as 
we have noticed, are Rashi and Ibn Ezra, The author’s Jewish standpoint is 
distinctly, though not offensively, manifest, as where he protests that there is a 
great difference between the Satan of the book of Job and the Satan of the New 
Testament (p. 9). Occasionally we find too great subtlety of argumentation, as 
where it is held that the construct form nwbw (instead of nwbw) shows these 
three friends to have been “‘ unique in their love for him.’’ On the other hand, 
this subtlety sometimes discovers striking and interesting coincidences, For 
example, the author counts the sevev afflictions of Job, and quotes immediately 
‘* seven times the righteous shall fall and rise again.” 

In the main (as we have said) the exegesis is sober and sound. Wecan 
hardly agree with him in many matters of detail, as, for example, where he 
makes 7717 the Hophal of my, or where, in the same verse (iii. 3), he extends 
the force of the verb in each member to the other member of the verse; so that 
he proposes the following as the real meaning of the verse : 

19 TR — WN — oY TIN 

932 TWF JX — tae Yom 
The dependence of the language on other parts of the Scripture (as the author 
of the commentary supposes) is noticed in passing—as on iv. 4, where Hosea 
(vii. 15) and Isaiah (xxxv. 3) are both cited. 

Dr. Szold is master of a clear Hebrew style, and the book would probably be 
useful to any one desiring an acquaintance with modern Hebrew. The printing 
is clear and correct ; in fact, we have noticed but one typographical error. 

H. P. SMITH. 


The following works in Exegetical Theology may be briefly mentioned : 


Biblische Chronologie und Zeitrechnung der Hebréer. Von Dr. Eduard 
Mahler. Pp. xiv., 204. (Vienna: Carl Konegen, 1887.) The most entertaining 
part of this book is its attempt to base Old Testament Chronology on supposed 
Scriptural references to eclipses of the sun. The author is competent to make 
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astronomical calculations, and his lists of ancient eclipses may be of service in 
many ways; some of his identifications are very plausible. But as the one 
toundation for Biblical Chronology they are not trustworthy, as appears, ¢.g., by 
the disagreement between his most important dates and, not merely the received 
chronology, but also the Canons of Assyria and of Ptolemy. The latter part of 
the book—on the Hebrew Calendar, with full and careful tables—is of more 
permanent value.——7he Westminster Question Book for 1887, Vol. XIII. 
(Presbyterian Board of Publication), is by no means what such a ‘‘ Lesson Help’’ 
should be. It is neither full enough nor accurate enough. Without dwelling 
on defects which have been noticed in former years, it is right to point out that 
the little, inch-square maps might better be omitted altogether. Itis no ‘* help’’ 
to teacher or scholar to find, e.g., ‘‘ Rameses’’ represented as a seaport at the 
head of the Gulf of Suez, and ‘‘ Goshen’’ as a region about where the Wady el- 
Arish should be. Yet the map which gives this information is printed three 
times, on pp. 58, 65, and 76. St. Paul the Author of the Last Twelve Verses 
of the Second Gospel. By Howard Heber Evans, B.A., late Vicar of Mapperley, 
etc. Pp. x., 83. (London: James Nisbet & Co., 1886. 2s. 6d.) The author, 
who has already published an extended treatise to show that Paul wrote the 
Third Gospel and the Acts, pursues a similar line of argument here. It is not 
lacking in ingenuity, but, taken as a whole,.is utterly inconclusive. The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. General Editor: J). J. S. Perowne, 
D.D., Dean ot Peterborough. TZkhe Epistle to the Ephesians, with Introduction 
and Notes, by the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall, etc. 
Pp. 175. (Cambridge: University Press, 1886.) The later Pauline Epistles, 
though never neglected in the Christian Church, have been until recently too 
much overshadowed by the earlier and fundamental ones. Mr. Moule, who has 
already commented on Romans in this excellent series, appears to understand 
the exalted position which the Epistle to the Ephesians ought to take in the 
hearts of Christian people—at least if the quotations from Coleridge and Monod, 
prefixed to his exposition, utter his own feelings. To bring out its peculiar 
characteristics with precision and telling force is, however, very difficult within 
the small compass of a popular commentary, and Mr. Moule has not altogether 
succeeded in doing it. This is not to say that his work is not a careful, sober, 
and useful one, but, even more than the Epistle to the Romans, that to the 
Ephesians needs to be expounded by a man of genius. —-The books that follow 
are new editions of oid works: Hudson’s Greek and English Concordance of 
the New Testament, 7th ed. (Boston: H. L. Hastings, 1886, Pp. xxii., 508, 
208. $2.50.) The two noteworthy features of this new edition are the well- 
deserved tribute paid in the preface to the late Dr. Ezra Abbot, one of its editors, 
and the most fortunate disappearance of ‘‘ Greenfield’s Lexicon,’’ in its old 
sight-destroying torm. A revised lexicon in small but decent type, by the Rev. 
Thomas Sheldon Green, takes the place of the old. President Timothy 
Dwight’s translation of Godet’s Commentary on the Gospel of John, Vol. I. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1886. Pp. x., 551), contains 86 pages of 
‘** Additional Notes by the American Editor,’’ which decidedly enrich it. This 
edition, now complete, is to be cordially recommended as the best issue of 
the noble Swiss Commentary on the Fourth Gospel. Three volumes 
of Meyer's Kommentar iiber des Neue Testament appear in fresh editions, 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. New York: B. Westermann & Co., 
1886.) Dr. Bernhard Weiss edits the commentary on John’s Gospel (7te 
Aufl, 8 mks. ; there is little change from the 6th ed.), and the most signifi- 
cant thing is his remark in the Preface to the effect that the rapidly growing 
literature of the Gospel makes it increasingly difficult to follow Meyer's habit of 
noting all views, and that much useless lumber is carried along from edition to 
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edition. He asks advice from New Testament scholars as to what shall be 
done.——Professor Friedrich Seiffert, of Erlangen, who has prepared the new 
edition (7te Aufl., 5 mks.) of the commentary on Galatians, as he did the last 
(1880), proposes to distinguish Meyer’s language from that of Meyer's successors 
by quotation marks, though he does not carry out this suggestion. Clearly 
there should at least be some way of distinguishing Meyer's views from those of 
later men, Even this, however, would probably not satisfy Weiss. There is 
certainly no more propriety in calling Weiss’s ‘‘ John’’ or Seiffert’s ‘* Galatians’’ 
**Meyer’s Commentary”’ than there would be in retaining Knobel’s name for 
Dillmann’s Commentary on the Hexateuch. One of two things should be done 
—either Meyer should be no more revised, or a new name should be adopted for 
the Commentary, and the last editions prepared by Meyer himself be always 
referred to for his opinions. This would be just to Meyer and would relieve 
editors from a vexatious responsibility.——Professor A. H. Franke, now of Kiel, 
appears for the first time in connection with this series as editor of the Com- 
mentary on Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon (5te Aufl., 6 mks., 60 Pf.), 
and his work is learned and conscientious. When the change referred to 
above is made, we hope that the provincialism will disappear, which, e.g., leads 
Weiss to disregard Godet’s third edition because it is not translated into German, 
and Franke to pay so little attention to the thorough and brilliant work of Bishop 
Lightfoot. Besides the foregoing, we have reissues of Dr. Charles Hodge’s 
Commentary on Romans and Dr. William Hanna’s Life of Christ (both by 
Robert Carter & Brothers, New York). FRANCIS BROWN. 





Il—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Das APOSTOLISCHE ZEITALTER DER CHRISTLICHEN KIRCHE. Von CARL 
WEIZACKER. Freiburg, i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1886. Pp. viii., 698. 


It has been one of the difficulties of the study of the Apostolic Age that, until 
comparatively recently, there has existed nothing like a satisfactory, zew book 
upon the period. The scant literature of the subject received an addition, a little 
more than a year ago, from the Conservative, indeed avowedly Apologetic, point 
of view, in the third edition of Lechler’s ‘‘ Das Apostolische und Nachapos- 
tolische Zeitalter’’ (originally written as a prize essay against the ‘‘ Tiibingen 
School’’), Leipzig: Reuther, 1885; v. a notice, by Professor C. W. Hodge, of 
the English translation, in the last number of this REVIEW, p. 752. 

The book before us will be received with deepest interest as representing very 
tairly the critical position ; as containing the new statement and discussion of the 
whole question from this point of view ; as expressing the progress which has 
been made upon this side of the discussion since Baur and Zeller and Schwegler. 
Weizicker is the successor of Baur as Professor of Church History in Tiibingen, 
is, perhaps, the pupil of Baur and representative of the so-called Tiibingen 
School, in so far as either of those expressions is applicable at all to any man 
now reading in Germany. 

Just as even Lechler’s book in the third edition has put off almost entirely the 
polemic form, so the author of this book has felt no necessity whatever to 
approach the problem in any other than a purely constructive, scientific way. 
We are far enough now from the great controversy of the third and fourth 
decades of this century quietly to seek its results, 

The thesis of Baur unquestionably contained a great truth. Equally unques- 
tionably was that truth greatly overworked, as has, indeed, usually been the fate 
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of great principles when first discovered. The construction of this earliest 
history became, from the exaggeration of his principle, in a measure even in 
his own hands, but still more in the hands of some of his followers, wholly arti- 
ficial. Yet the great service which he did can never be denied. It is the task of 
just such a book as this—it is the task of the modern critical study of this Apos- 
tolic period—to save those results of the earlier work which were real and per- 
manent, to bring some facts and principles which were there vindicated into 
adjustment with some facts and principles which were there overlooked and some 
which have since been learned. The whole question turns, of course, about 
Paul. Paul was the starting-point for the critique. For example, there can be 
no question that the gospel as preached by Paul differed very characteristically 
from the gospel as preached by other apostles. But it was a mistake to sharpen 
these differences into a contradiction, and make of this contradiction one ot the 
strongest of motive forces in the history. 

The other apostles also differed measurably among themselves. Peter and 
James are by no means to be assigned to the bigoted Jewish party, the ‘‘ false 
brethren’? whom Paul so vigorously opposes. There can be no talk of a sub- 
stantial unity of the church upon the one side, as against Paul on the other. 
Unquestionably the Christian communities established by Paul among the Gen- 
tiles were of a very different type from those established by other apostles among 
the Jews, either in Jerusalem or in the Diaspora, lived a very different life, and 
had a very different development. But it was an exaggeration to make out of 
this difference of type always a conflict, and to elevate this conflict to the dignity 
of the greatest force in the whole history. A force it was, but not the only nor 
even the first in magnitude. Without doubt the Epistles of Paul are always to 
us the first in importance among the materials for the history. But the over- 
refined Tendenzkritik was wholly unnatural, and left to many other books of the 
New Testament, especially the book of the Acts, almost no historical worth 
whatever. The critique which conceded only four epistles as of indubitable 
Pauline origin has not sustained itself, even to the men of the most advanced 
critical position. Weizicker rejects absolutely only the Pastoral Epistles and 
Ephesians, though he rejects in their present form, at any rate, also 2 Thes- 
salonians, Colossians, and Philemon. The book of the Acts is treated, in the 
main, with fairness and at least in the historical spirit, though one of the 
unsolved problems, and, perhaps, the very greatest difficulty of the study of the 
history of the Apostolic Age, the question of the sources of the first twelve 
chapters of the Acts, is scarcely touched upon, 

The whole discussion of the theology of the original Christian community is 
most admirable. The history of the Pauline mission with the critique of the 
Pauline Epistles is written with great vividness and spirit. The difficult question 
in regard to the Apostolic Council is extremely well handled from Weizicker’s 
point of view. The discussion of the origin and constitution of the parties within 
this period and of the position of Peter and James is characteristic for the whole 
book (v. esp. p. 358 f). The discussion of the relation of the Epistle of James to 
the synoptical gospels touches upon a point which has recently attracted much 
attention. 

The chapter upon the gospel tradition and the origin of the synoptical gospels 
is most suggestive. The author returns to the hypothesis of the priority ot 
Matthew (p. 414). The use of the historical material given in the Apocalypse 
and of hints from the synoptical gospels for the construction of the history of the 
latter part of the first century is very skilful. No very sympathetic critique of 
the Johannine literature, especially of the gospel, could have been expected. 
The discussion in this particular is disappointing, even when compared with 
that in the author’s own earlier work (‘‘ Untersuchungen iiber die Evangelische 
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Geschichte,’’ u. s. w., 1864). The chapters upon Worship and Organization 
are capital, especially in illustration of different courses of development in 
organization in different Pauline churches. 

It is a great pleasure to commend the book to the attention of critical students. 
In representation of the critical position, in modern German work, there is no 
book to be compared with it. EDWARD C, MOORE. 


A SELECT LIBRARY OF THE NICENE AND Post-NICENE FATHERS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. Edited by PHiLip ScHarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, in connection with a number of 
Patristic Scholars of Europe and America. Vol. I. The Confessions and 
Letters of St. Augustin, with a Sketch of his Life and Work. (first Series.) 
Buffalo: The Christian Literature Company. 


There is a growing desire among intelligent laymen, as well as ministers, to 
become better acquainted with the Patristic literature of the Christian Church. 
Heretofore restricted largely to the traditions of the Greek and Roman Churches, 
they seek direct access to the writings and teachings which truly represent the 
Christian doctrines and usages of the Ante and the Post-Nicene periods. 

Unquestioned as is the Azstorical value of the Patristic writings from the 
second to the ninth century, yet hitherto it has been impracticable to satisfy this 
just and increasing demand. Migne’s 389 volumes of Patrology were in exist- 
ence, but how many ministers and laymen could be expected to purchase and to 
read these 389 volumes ? 

In England an effort was made, in 1837, to relieve the difficulty, but this failed 
by the death of Dr. Keble and of Dr. Pusey, the chief editor and proprietor, and 
by the ill-advised and incomplete selection, which nevertheless reached a series 
of 48 volumes, 

A second English attempt resulted in the publication of 24 volumes (‘‘ Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library’), and 15 volumes from St. Augustine’s works alone, 
indicating an immense Post-Nicene Library. The latter failed for want of 
encouragement ; the former 24 volumes have recently been replaced in 8 
volumes by the practical wisdom of Bishop Coxe and Zhe Christian Literature 
Company. 

And now, by consent of the European publishers and by the active co-oper- 
ation of Episcopal and Presbyterian divines in England and Scotland, the way is 
open for additional and laudable American enterprise—the publication of ‘‘A 
Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church.”’ 

Circumstances have specially favored this undertaking—the large and increas- 
ing demand for it in our day; the leadership—scholarly, wise, experienced, 
earnest leadership~of Dr. Schaff as editor-in-chief, supported by eminent 
co-workers both in Europe and America; and the skill of Zhe Christian Litera- 
ture Company. 

‘‘ THE NICENE AND POST-NICENE LIBRARY”’ follows in proper order, and, 
happily, from the same publishing house, upon the same liberal terms, and in 
the same excellent style. In the words of Dr. Schaff: ‘‘ The Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Library will be more complete and more systematic, as well as much 
cheaper, than any which has yet appeared in the English language.’’ 

The general table of ‘‘ Contents’’ is brief, but significant and full of promise : 

I. St. Augustin’s Life and Work, by Dr. Schaff. 

II. The Confessions of St. Augustin, translated and arranged by Professor 
Pilkinton, M.A. 


III. The Letters of St. Augustin, translated and arranged by Professor Cun- 
ningham, M.A, 
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Part I., by Dr. Schaff, presents the Literature on this whole subject. This is 
a model of compactness and comprehensiveness, clear, satisfactory, fascinating, 
and is, in itself, worth the price of the volume. 

If. ‘‘ The Confessions’ fill nearly 200 pages of this volume. ‘‘ They were 
written by St. Augustin in the forty-fourth year of his life, still. burning in the 
first ardor of his love; and they are full of the fire and unction of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Of their kind, these are pre-eminent in all the range of uninspired Christian 
literature. They are not only penitential ‘‘ Confessions,’’ like David’s in the 
51st Psalm, but also grateful ‘‘ Confessions’’ of redeeming grace which redeemed 
him—grateful confessions of redeeming grace in answer to the faithful prayers 
and the long and anxious watching of his Christian mother, Monica. Thus these 
tender, truthful, tragic, triumphant Confessions combine the life-story of that 
remarkable mother and of that still more remarkable son. 

By common consent of all Protestant and Papal churches, Augustine ranks 
among the foremost men of the world; with strength of mind and fervor of 
spirit, like that of the Apostle Paul ; with a depth of experience commensurate 
with his great ability and with a tireless activity which fitted him ‘‘to toil 
terribly.’’ He was as persuasive in preaching as he was effective in writing, so 
that, as Possidius testifies, wherever he went in Africa he was begged to preach 
the word of salvation. A profound philosopher, he was, at the same time, ever 
and everywhere a sincere and successful defender of the Christian Faith. 
Though the Vandals ravaged the diocese and the city of Augustine and precipi- 
tated the total ruin of the Roman Empire of the West, the work of Augustine 
could not perish. His library, even, was preserved ; ‘‘ and his ideas fell like 
living seeds into the soil of Europe, and produced abundance’”’ for all the time 
to come, 

Of the ‘‘ Confessions,’’ Schénneman cites a multitude of separate editions in 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, English, German. Dr. Schaff 
declares this ‘‘ the most edifying book in all patristic literature. A more sincere 
and more earnest book was never written’’ (see p. I1). 

III. ‘‘ The Letters’”’ fill 370 additional pages of this first volume. From 
among the letters of Augustine between 200 and 300 of the most noted appear in 
this volume of ‘‘ The Select Library.’’ These are letters to a great variety of the 
toremost persons of the Augustine period, and upon a still greater variety of sub- 
jects important for that and for all time. They are interspersed with letters to 
Augustine from such persons as Jerome, Evodius, Maximus, Paulinus and 
Theresia, and others. The epistolary correspondence is free and familiar, yet 
always courteous and caretul—often condensed and cogent, sometimes pathetic 
and eloquent. As the editor justly remarks, ‘‘ For biography, familiar letters are 
the most important material. In their function of appendices to history they 
are invaluable.”’ And Lord Bacon declares, ‘‘ Such as are written from wise 
men are, of all the words of man, in my judgment, the best.’’ 

Of Augustine’s writings there are none which do not “* receive some supple- 
mentary light from his letters.’’ It is proper to state that most of the letters 
relating to Pelagianism, the Trinity, and the Donatist Schism are omitted from 
this first volume, since they are to appear in some of the forthcoming volumes 
of ‘‘ The Select Library.’’ 

IV. ‘‘ The Letters’ are succeeded by 20 pages of INDEXES : (a) Of the szdjects, 
(6) of the Zexts considered in ‘* The Confessions ;’’ (c) of the subjects ; (d) of the 
texts referred to in ‘‘ The Letters ;’’ (e) by an Index of the Authors quoted in 
‘* The Letters ;’’ and (/) by an Index of the Persons whose correspondence with 
Augustine is preserved—the whole constituting a magnificent volume of 620 
pages. 
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This volume is a specimen and pledge of this ‘‘ Select Library.’’ Sucha 
library thus placed within the easy reach of our ministers and intelligent laymen 
is worthy of our American enterprise and American patronage. 


R. B. WELCH. 


CORRESPONDANCE DES REFORMATEURS DANS LES PAYS DE LANGUE FRANCAISE, 
recueillie et publi¢ée avec d’autres lettres relatives 4 la Réforme et des notes 
historiques et biographiques. Par A. L. HERMINJARD. Tome septiéme 
(1541 21542). Genéve, 1886. 


This is a fresh instalment of a truly monumental work, to which attention has 
already been called in these pages. Just twenty years ago the learned author 
gave to the world the first volume, in the preparation of which he had been, as 
he told us, greatly assisted by the iabors of a younger brother, who was snatched 
away by death at the very moment when the first sheets were coming trom the 
press. It was atruly colossal undertaking which M. Herminjard had upon his 
hands. To the difficulties incident to its prusecution ought doubtless to be 
added a certain measure of discouragement that must have affected the patient 
toiler when he found that some of his most cherished documents, before he could 
reach the time for their proper insertion, were published in the successive volumes 
of another and somewhat similar collection, the magnificent edition of Calvin’s 
complete works issued by Protessors Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss, Let me hasten 
to say, however, lest it should be inferred that the last-named series of volumes 
has diminished the value of M. Herminjard’s work, that, aside from affecting 
the novelty of certain letters of Calvin and some of his correspondents, the Swiss 
professor’s researches are scarcely less indispensable to the student of the history 
of the Reformation in the French-speaking countries of Europe than if its rival 
had never appeared. The two coilections are independent of each other, and 
fill up many a gap which perplexed, and at times confounded, earlier in- 
vestigators. 

The volume which has just appeared is not inferior to its predecessors. Of 
the one hundred and eighty-eight letters which it contains, seventy-four are docu- 
ments previously inedited. They belong to the period of Calvin’s stay at Stras- 
burg, of his return to Geneva, and of the adoption of the ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances by that republic. Among the most noteworthy papers are those that 
pertain to the famous effort made at Neufchitel to drive away the intrepid 
William Farel because of his conscientious denunciation of sin in high places. 
In these times of prevalent laxity of church discipline it is strange, and not a little 
refreshing, to read in detail the account of a struggle fearlessly maintained in 
defence of good order and Christian law. William Farel was, indeed, not less 
courageous than John Knox, and if the little Swiss town was a more contracted 
stage of action than Edinburgh, his denunciation of the governor's daughter, 
who refused, in spite of all remonstrance, to return to her husband, was as 
heroic as any act in the life of the Scotch reformer. 

Most readers will regard as most valuable and interesting five letters that are 
published in an appendix, because they belong to a date eight or nine years prior 
to the period covered by the main body of the book. These have to do with that 
painful episode, the persecution of the Waldenses of Mérindol and Cabriéres, in 
ancient Provence. M. Henri Bordier, of the National Library of Paris, has 
made many discoveries among the priceless manuscripts of that institution, but 
we risk little in saying that he never made a more fortunate one than when he 
brought to the light of day these epistles relating to the exploits of the Inquisitor 
of the Faith, Jean de Roma. He, it wiil be remembered, was the worthy 
ecclesiastic who diverted himself with placing grease or pouring oil in the shoes 
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which he compelled his victims to put on, and ‘then toasted the feet of those 
victims over a blazing fire. If space allowed it would not be without entertain- 
ment or profit to institute a comparison between the first of these documents, a 
brutal summons on the part of the inquisitor (February 1, 1533) addressed to the 
Waldenses of Cabriéres, and the quiet, dignified, and impressive reply, written 
two days later, by the inhabitants of that little place. An unprejudiced reader 
would scarcely need any further proot than that which the two letters themselves 
afford to convince himself of the merits of the respective parties in the strife of 
words. But we pass over these, as well as the third document—a letter from 
King Francis the First appointing a commission to investigate the friar’s mis- 
deeds—and the fourth—a detailed statement of those misdeeds made by the 
advocates of the Waldenses. The fifth and last paper of the series, however, 
must detain us a moment. It is the inquisitor’s deliberate defence of his con- 
duct, and covers eleven closely printed pages. Never was the persecuting theory 
then current more clearly enunciated. ‘‘I find in the Sacred Scriptures,’”’ says 
De Roma, “‘ that charity should be so ordered that we must with a singular zeal 
love God and the conservation of the faith more than the lives of all the men and 
women in the world.’’ To the charge of the Waldenses ‘* that he had tortured 
them, and in particular had warmed their feet for them,’’ he replies with perfect 
nonchalance, ‘‘I certainly have tortured them. However, out of one hundred 
and fifty that have been examined by me, I put but four to the torture. More- 
over, I answer that it was my duty to do it, and that inquisitors have the power 
to put heretics to the torture, jumctis sibi ordinariis, and that the law permits 
it. The reason is sufficiently clear. lf one can put a simple robber to the 
torture, it follows that one can put to it a heretic, who is more criminal than all 
the robbers and murderers in the world. O true and omnipotent God! who 
is the man or woman that will not judge a heretic who speaks blasphemously 
against God, against the sacrament of the altar, against the Virgin Mary, 
against all the saints, against the church, to be deserving of being put to the 
torture, when there are witnesses and evidence against him ?’’ As concerns 
the particular form of torture employed, the inquisitor seems inclined to look 
with complacency upon his course, and evidently regards himself as, upon the 
whole, a model of clemency. ‘‘ Although,’’ he observes, ‘‘ the torture of warm- 
ing their feet is a terrible one, yet it is less injurious and more easy to be 
remedied than the common form of torture, administered to robbers and 
murderers, by racking and twisting their arms and legs; for it is with great 
difficulty that the victims ever use their limbs again.’’ The perusal of these 
precious documents will deepen the feeling of gratitude to God that we live in a 
more enlightened age. HENRY M. BAIRD, 


THE HUGUENOTS AND HENRY OF NAVARRE. By HENRY M. BAIRD, Professor 
in the University of the City of New York. 2 vols. New Yoik : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The author of these volumes a few years ago issued a work on the rise of the 
Huguenots. In clear and forcible narrative he recounted the events whereby, 
from a quiet persuasion of neighborhoods, the doctrine of the Reformed Church 
became a confederated conviction of multitudes, from the contact of which few 
provinces of France were entirely exempt. That history was one of persecution, 
and closed with the account of a massacre intended to extirpate Protestants 
from the kingdom, These last two volumes treat of the Huguenots in their 
reaction from the massacre. 

The term Huguenot does not apply to all French Protestants, but only to those 
of the Reformed Church of France, corresponding in doctrine, government, and 
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very nearly in worship to the Presbyterian Churches in the British Isles and 
America. They are a separate branch of the Reformation, not descended from 
Lutheranism, nor from the churches of Switzerland. In doctrine they are Cal- 
vinistic. But Calvin was a Frenchman. Such also was Farel, the Genevese 
reformer who preceded him. Before they carried the gospel to Geneva they had 
proclaimed it in their native land; and before both of them, as early as 1512, 
Lefevre had published his commentaries on the Epistles of Paul, expounding the 
fundamental] doctrines of the Reformation. Memorials of the Albigenses had 
been written deep in blood upon the heart of Southern France. Some ot the 
great Gallic theologians of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as Peter 
d’Ailly, with his pupils Gerson and Nicholas de Clemanges, and others, by 
lecturing on the Bible and urging to it attention and reverence, had created a 
demand which in their day could not be all supplied. Reviving literature of 
antiquity quickened and guided the intellect, and multiplying editions of the 
Bible invited to the way ot life. The great reforming council did not leave a 
more practical influence upon Basel than upon France. Decisions of that 
council adopted by the pragmatic sanction of Bourges and retained as French 
law until surrendered by Francis I., in his concordat with Leo X., kept alive 
suggestions of a reformation more vital than themselves. The keen perceptions 
of the French mind were stimulated to the greatest activity, and ere the 
beginning of the sixteenth century forewarnings appeared of the coming change. 
But for miserably bad government France must have been a reformed nation. 
Compulsion to submit to Rome overawed the timid and induced the worldly- 
minded to court the stronger violence, thereby depriving the Catholic Church ot 
confidence in the truth of her subjects, while it diminished the numbers, but 
certified the faith of the persecuted. 

With propriety is the name of Henry of Navarre annexed to that of Huguenot 
upon the title-page of these volumes, as of him who, in expectation or reality, 
was their hero during all the years they cover. Not that the Bearnese chief was 
a model among Huguenots ; in some respects far otherwise before he yielded to 
abjure the profession of their faith. But he was the hereditary and always 
steadfast protector of French Protestants, and their most brilliant commander at 
the head of an army. 

During three successive reigns did the principality of Bearn and the little 
kingdom of Navarre furnish a refuge for Protestants within their bounds. Mar- 
garet of Angouléme, sister of Francis I., admired her royal brother, but firmly 
differed from him in religion, and when, by marriage with Henry d’Albret, she 
became Queen of Navarre, many godly people enjoyed her protection whom he 
would have burned to death. Her only daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, inherited 
the regal honor, and evinced a high intelligence and heroic spirit in the Refor- 
mation cause. The truth and consistency of her court at Pau was maintained 
against theological assaults of Romanism and the yielding weakness of her 
husband, Antony de Bourbon. Her son Henry was educated in the faith and 
well-defined convictions of his mother, while inheriting her quick and penetrating 
intuition, unfortunately with too much of his father’s self-indulgence. A watch- 
ful motherly care was exercised over him in his boyhood, which he mentioned 
with grateful remembrance in maturer years, and in his last, perhaps, with some 
regret, ), 

The principality of which Pau was the capital and the kingdom of Navarre 
connected with it were thereby rendered conspicuous in the eariy wars ot the 
Reformation, and that the more that the Huguenots were most numerous in the 
south. Henry of Navarre, alike by his birth in Pau and his Protestant education, 
was pointed out as their leader, and from early youth participated in their success 
and in their dangers. A treaty of peace with their oppressors was to be con- 
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firmed by his marriage, while yet a boy, to the sister of Charles IX. It was 
made occasion of the most enormous massacre that Europe has ever known in 
modern times. At Paris, a few weeks earlier, the Queen of Navarre died. Ten 
years before had seen the last days of her husband. Her son succeeded to her 
territory and honors, but was held in virtual imprisonment at the court of Paris, 
and under submission to Romish worship. After nearly four years, escaping 
from custody, he fled to his Huguenot friends beyond the Loire. Though still 
young, he was accepted as their commander-in-chief, and with them, through 
all their changing fortunes, he abode until he led them on the wings of victory 
to the gates of Paris. 

The vacillating policy of Henry III., successor of Charles IX. on the national 
throne, provoked resistance among the more positive Catholics. The Duke of 
Guise put himself at their head, and was accepted with acclamation. A Catholic 
League was formed in opposition to the royal family. No longer feeling safe 
within his capital, the king fled beyond the walls, and with the forces adhering 
to him entered into reconciliation with the King of Navarre, and joined him in 
besieging the city. The Duke of Guise was murdered by order of Henry IIIL., 
who soon afterward met the same fate from a partisan of the League, and 
the Huguenot Prince of Navarre was next heir to the throne of France. 

But loyal Catholics, as well as the League, could not tolerate a Protestant 
succession. The old Cardinal de Bourbon was set up as their king, and the 
Duke of Mayenne, younger brother of the Duke of Guise, accepted as their 
military leader. The Huguenots, in the belief that by winning his rights for 
their king all the rights they demanded for themselves would be secured, now 
continued the war for his interest against the League. Notwithstanding their. 
inferiority of numbers and occasional losses, the strategy of their general enabled 
them to inflict upon their enemy serious defeats, crowned by that of Ivry, on the 
14th of March, 1590. Still, three years longer the question stood unsettled. The 
nation was exhausted with the prolonged conflict of arms. It seemed to Henry 
that the only way open to peace and to put himself in condition to secure for his 
Protestant people their civil rights and freedom for their religion was to make 
his own personal reconciliation with the Catholics. But greater difficulties 
encountered him than were anticipated. His abjuration took place in July, 1593, 
and his coronation in February of next year; but his favor to the Huguenots 
he was not able to accomplish until five years later. Not until 1598, by the 
Edict of Nantes, did he endeavor to secure them from persecution, by granting 
them the full privileges of French subjects. What they had reasonably demanded 
of other kings was thus conferred, not with the good-will of the priesthood, nor 
secure against the enmity of a succeeding monarch, but earnestly meant and 
truthfully observed to the last by him who granted it. Nor did his effort cease 
to hold the balance fairly between Catholic and Protestant until the dagger of 
Ravaillac deprived the nation of its benetactor. 

Such is the field of events covered by Professor Baird’s new volumes, extend- 
ing from the death of Charles IX. to that of Henry IV., or, in respect to the 
Huguenots, from the reaction after the St. Bartholomew massacre to their settle- 
ment under the Edict of Nantes. It is not one of those histories which are said 
to read like a novel. Greatly superior, It is a work of careful research and 
fairly adjusted presentation of interests, yet far from being a mere classified list 
of events. It abounds in the attractions belonging to actual human life and 
human suffering and loyal attachment to divine truth, Its actors live through its 
pages awakening tenderness for the helpless under oppression, manly detestation 
of wrong, and sympathy for struggling heroism. It is to be hoped that the 
author will feel encouraged to prosecute his work; that, having followed the 
Reformed Church of France through her early struggles and to her hard-won 
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privileges, he will also recount the events of her long night of succeeding gloom 
—her desolation in the desert—until the cheering daylight of thé present time. 
JAMES C, MOFFAT. 


SCOTLAND’S STRENGTH IN THE PAST AND SCOTLAND’S HOPE IN THE FUTURE. 
By James W. TayLor, D.D., Senior Minister, Free Church, Flisk and 
Criech, Edinburgh: James Lemmill, 1886. 


Dr. Taylor is one of the oldest country ministers of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, whose sons take so high a rank among the teachers and heroes of the 
Church in general, He is a man of the good old school, with a large share of 
Scotch genius and originality. 

The object of the present writing is to keep his beloved Church through the 
future true to the great principle which has constituted her strength and glory 
in the past. His contention is that ‘* all the great contendings which have sig- 
nalized Scotland’s national religious history have been conducted upon the great 
Gospel principle that in all things the Lord Jesus Christ should have the pre- 
eminence. This he illustrates with fulness of knowledge and force of logic in 
successive sections, headed respectively : The Reformation from Popery ; The 
Times of James VI.; The Times of Charles I. ; The Famous Glasglow As- 
sembly ; The Restoration of Charles II.; The Revolution of 1688 ; The Times ot 
Queen Anne; the Reimposition of Patronage ; The First Secession, 1733 ; The 
Second Secession, 1759 ; The Disruption, 1843. Then he proceeds, on the basis 
of this grand historical induction, to insist that ‘* The faithful maintenance ot 
Christ’s pre-eminence in all things is the only ground of sure hope in the future.” 

No other Church in the entire history of Christendom possesses a record ot 
faithfulness to high principle, in the face of persecution, of equal glory with that 
of the Church of Scotland, Free. The history of no other Church is so instruc- 
tive. Let us all therefore prepare for our no less responsible and arduous future 
by reviewing the lessons and the encouragement to our faith afforded by her 
history, which by inheritance is also ours. A. A. HODGE. 


THE BRANDYWINE MANOR PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. By JAMES MCCLUNE, 
LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1885. 


_ Parochial histories of separate churches are possessed of a twofold interest 
apart from any attractions in the manner of treatment. They contribute valu- 
able material for the structure of general Church history ; and they shed light, 
in a way that no other records can, upon the best moral elements of the nation. 
Dr. McClune’s book treats of an historical part of the country in an attractive 
manner, including records of early Christian settlement and biographical ac- 
counts of gifted ministers whose names should not be overlooked among the 
fathers of the American Presbyterian Church, JAMES C, MOFFAT. 


We notice briefly the following : 


The Jewish and the Christian Messiah: A Study in the Earliest History 
of Christianity. By V. H. Stanton. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) Thisisa 
careful and thoughttul study of the Messiahship of Jesus in its relation to the 
origin of Christianity. It does not pretend to give a systematic treatise upon the 
Jewish and the Christian Messiah, as one would suppose from the first title. 
The Messianic Prophecy of the Old Testament is beyond its scope. Indeed, the 
author does not enter into a full development of the Messianic idea of the New 
Testament. His purpose seems to be rather apologetical than historical, as the 
book is summed up with a chapter upon Messianic Prophecy and the Mythical 
Theory. Accordingly, there is a disproportionate treatment of the Introductory 

11 
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Part which takes up half the volume. The author here enters with sufficient 
fulness into the Messianic idea of the Jewish Apocalypses, showing a real 
interest in the subject, a familiarity with recent literature upon it, and an inde- 
pendent critical judgment. The great importance of this literature and its 
neglect until recent times justifies the space given toit. In the second part the 
author considers the attitude of Jesus to Messianic beliefs. This is stimulating, 
but unsatisfactory, on account of its lack of thoroughness and grasp of the entire 
subject. There is great need of a thorough exposition of all the passages of 
New Testament Prophecy which bear upon this subject. Until this has been 
done no one can give a satisfactory summary of the attitude of Jesus and his 
apostles to the Messianic idea, In the third part the author is at his best. Here 
he is really stimulating, and we cannot refrain from wishing that he had been 
fuller in his exposition. He sees clearly that the ideas of the Messianic prophet- 
priest and king first came together in the Church, and that the divine judgment 
of the Old Testament is first inthe New Testament attributed to Christ ; that 
the Millennium of the Apocalypse pointed to the present reign of Christ over the 
world ; that the Gehenna of the New Testament is always to be understood of 
the place of punishment subsequent to the judgment day. The author goes out 
of his way to object to the Protestant distinction between an invisible and visible 
church, and makes other ill-advised statements to which we cannot give our 
consent. But, on the whole, the book is a valuable contribution to the history 
of New Testament times.—— Urkundenfunde zur Geschichte des Christlichen 
Altertums. Von Dr. C. V. Lechler. (Leipzig: A. Edelmann.) This is a 
brief and excellent summary of the recent discoveries in the field of early 
Christian literature, for which we thank the venerable author. We unite with 
him in the hope that many precious documents of antiquity still remain awaiting 
the industry of Christian scholars, and that they will soon be brought to light. 
—The Ignatian Epistles Entirely Spurious. By W. D. Killen, D.D. The 
esteemed author makes a bold venture in this little tract. He aims to over- 
throw the conclusions reached by Bishop Lightfoot and stated in his massive 
volumes, which are a monument of learning. One cannot but admire the spirit 
of this piece of criticism, however much he may differ from the learned author 
in his methods and in his results. We have seen a considerable amount of 
Higher Criticism of the subjective and a friori kind as applied both to the Old 
Testament and the New Testament, but we have seen nothing more radical than 
Dr. Killen’s criticism of the Ignatian epistles. Zinzendorf im Verhdlinis 2u 
Philosophie und Kirchentum seiner Zeit. Von Bernhard Becker. (Leipzig : 
J. C. Hinrichs.) The author has done a work that was greatly needed, and he 
has done it well. It is one of the most satisfactory features of our times that so 
many students are devoting themselves to special theological studies. The dis- 
cipline of symbolics has given us a large number of special studies of particular 
symbols, as well as the comparison of the symbols and their historical develop- 
ment. It has also been found important to give the distinguishing features of 
the theologies of the great masters and leaders in the church. We have the 
theology of Luther and Calvin, of Melanchthon and Zwingli, and now we have 
the theology of Zinzendorf. It is found that in every case these church leaders 
had peculiar views of theology and life that they did not succeed in impressing 
upon the churches of their time. The work of Becker is careful, elaborate, and 
detailed. It thereby becomes a very dry and uninteresting book ; but it isa 
thesaurus of information as to the life and opinions of Zinzendorf. It is interest- 
ing to observe how hard he struggled against the Separatists of his time, and 
how earnestly he strove against the organization of a new sect. Like John 
Wesley, he was obliged against his will to become the father of a new church 
organization. Events are more powerful than the greatest of men. 
C. A. BRIGGS. 
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IIl—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN THE: GOSPELS. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN 
Bruce, D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


This volume contains ten Lectures delivered in Union Theological Seminary 
on the Ely Foundation. Dr. Bruce is well known by his previous publications— 
particularly his Cunningham Lectures on the ‘‘ Humiliation of Christ’’ and his 
‘** Parabolic Teaching of Christ.’’ This new work exhibits the same learning, 
clearness, candor, and thoroughness that appear in them. 

The author contends for the common faith of the Church respecting the 
miracles recorded in the four Gospels. He does this, however, as he remarks in 
the preface, ‘‘ not from the view-point of a strict doctrine of inspiration, but 
from that of substantial historicity,’’.adding that ‘‘it is not dogmatically the 
highest point of view, but it is that which is most germane to apologetic 
inquiries.’’ Accordingly, the aim of the writer is to establish the credibility of 
the Gospel miracles as actual events, without affirming absolute inerrancy in 
every particular of the narrative. His object is to prove that the miracles 
described in the four Gospels as having been wrought in Palestine by Jesus 
Christ constitute a part of the sum total of events that have occurred on earth— 
as much so as the non-miraculous events described by Thucydides as occurring 
in Greece, or by Tacitus as occurring in Rome; in other words, that the super- 
naturalism of the New Testament is as #zstorzcal as the naturalism of Czesar’s 
commentaries, because it has the same kind of evidence to support it—namely, 
competent witnesses and their testimony. 

The first two lectures are devoted to an introductory discussion of the relation 
of miracles (1) to the several theories of the universe, and (2) to the order of 
nature, The author shows that a sceptical bias lies under the various sceptical 
theories, briefly examining, among them, the recent theory of Evolution. He 
then passes to consider two views of miracles: first, as the product of a higher 
natural law, and second, of an accelerated natural process, both of which he 
rejects, contending that the miracle originates in a particular act of the Divine 
will, His statements on this important point are positive and convincing, and 
rest on the basis of a high supernaturalism. In connection with this subject, 
discriminating criticisms are made upon the views of Rothe, Baden Powell, 
Bushnell, and Drummond. Respecting the identification, by the last-mentioned 
author, of the worlds of nature and spirit, his remarks are just and timely. His 
criticism upon Bushnell’s employment of the term ‘‘ supernatural,’’ to denote 
both the spiritual and the miraculous, is the common one. In this connection, 
he does not allude to the fertilizing source of Bushnell’s views, in Coleridge’s 
distinction between nature and spirit, which also must be carried back to Kant. 

The third and fourth Lectures consider the miracles in relation to the Apos- 
tolic Witnesses, and the Evangelic Records. These two chapters, in apologetic 
respects, are as important as any in the volume, because the credibility of the 
miracles depends (1) upon the testimony to them, and (2) upon the record of 
that testimony. If the testimony is in any degree defective, the miracle is in so 
far invalidated, If the testimony was originally adequate, but the record of it is 
subsequently vitiated in any degree by legendary and erroneous matter, the 
miracle is in so far invalidated. 

Dr. Bruce remarks that the question in regard to the Apostolic Witnesses has 
lost considerable of its interest, owing to the long-continued discussion respect- 
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ing the validity of testimony in the case of a miracle. He briefly examines and 
combats the views of Hume, Mill, Huxley, and the author of Supernatural 
Religion, on this point. He also acutely criticises the theory of fraud, Paulus’s 
naturalistic explanation of miracles, and Strauss’s ana Baur’s mythical explana- 
tion ; closing with a notice of Keim’s modification of the mythical theory in the 
direction of the catholic belief, and Weiss’s yet closer approach to it. He then, 
in the fourth Lecture, raises the important inquiry, ‘‘ whether the testimony of 
the Twelve Apostles is available for the Gospel miracles’’(80). This leads him 
to speak of the orig7n of the four Gospels, and upon this subject we do not find 
Dr. Bruce commanding our judgment as fully as he does in other parts of his 
volume. 

There are now two general views of the origin of the Gospel narratives. The 
first, and the most universally received in all ages of Christendom, is that certain 
individual men were the inspired authors of the four Gospels as we now have 
them—namely, Matthew, Peter (Mark), Paul (Luke), and John. These four 
concurrent narratives derive both accuracy and infallibility from the authorship 
of these four persons, who had “‘ seen the Lord "’ (1 Cor. ix. 1), had ‘‘ companied 
with him all the time that he went in and out among men”’ (Acts i. 21), and to 
whom he promised the Holy Spirit ‘‘ to teach all things, and bring all things 
to their remembrance whatsoever he had said unto them”’ (John xiv. 26). Though 
Paul did not ‘‘ accompany” Christ during the three and a half years, yet he 
claims as positively as any of them, and rather more so, that his knowledge of 
Christ and of the Gospel was ‘‘ not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, 
and God the Father who raised him from the dead ’”’ (Gal. i. 1 compared with 
nor, ix. 1, xi, 23). 

The second view—a modern one, and confined mostly to exegetical schools— 
is that the four Gospels, as we now have them, were a gradual formation, not 
referable solely and exclusively to four Apostles, but primarily to oral or written 
traditions concerning Christ that were current in the first Christian brotherhood, 
which were subsequently put into the form in which we now have them, Who 
did this latter work, and when it was done, is a question that has had many 
answers in the many exegetical schools that have adopted this general theory. 
Some of the answers make the Apostles more or less concerned in shaping the 
Logia ; and some of them make them to have nothing to do with it. There are 
conservative and there are radical schemes under the general theory, but al] 
agree in finding the fundamental base and rudimental matter of the Gospels in 
the uninspired circle of the primitive Christian brotherhood, and not in the 
inspired circle of the Twelve Apostles, The Church, not the Apostolic College, 
is the first author of the Life of Christ, and thereby of all that depends upon it. 

Dr. Bruce prefers the second theory, and adopts the more conservative of the 
schemes under it. He does not think that the four Gospels are the sole and 
infallible work of the four inspired disciples of Christ to whom they have been 
ascribed in Christendom for nearly twenty centuries, but assumes their composite 
and gradual formation, in which the Apostles, indeed, have a part, but not such 
a part as to secure freedom from all error. Accordingly, while contending for the 
substantial historicity of the Gospel narrative, he asserts that there are mistakes 
and insoluble discrepancies in it, and that the attempt of the ‘‘ old Harmonists’’ 
to reconcile all discrepancies is necessarily a failure (136, 137). He ‘‘ suggests 
as the possible explanation of discrepancies, not floating traditions of evangelical 
incidents assuming different forms as they passed from mouth to mouth, but the 
somewhat uncritical use of written documents by honest but simple men unac- 
customed to the art of constructing history as practised by a modern literary 
expert’’ (137). This method, he says, while establishing ‘‘ the historical value 
of the record as a whole,”’ yet ‘‘ admits that real discrepancies are a friori pos- 
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sible and a posteriori probable, and that to all appearance some such do 
actually occur in the Gospels, and the miraculous narratives in particular’ (137). 
This view of the origin of the Gospels permits him to speak of some portions as 
being less credible than others. The healing of the ear of Malchus is ‘‘ a weakly 
accredited miracle’ (149). ‘‘ The very peculiar nature-miracle of the stater in 
the fish’s mouth cannot be regarded as an absolute certainty, but at most a 
probability’’ (235). On p. 81 he asserts by implication that ‘‘ no one of the four 
Gospels is as indubitably apostolic in its authorship, as the four Epistles to the 
Galatian, Corinthian, and Roman churches are indubitably Pauline.”’ 

The acceptance and employment of this view by the author, in the construction 
of his general argument in defence of the Gospel-miracles, weakens it in our 
opinion ; for there are two strong objections to this way of explaining the origin 
of the Gospels. 

1. First, it makes the documentary foundation of Christianity to rest on 
ecclesiastical tradition, instead’ of apostolic inspiration. The theory is Romish, 
not Protestant. Ecclesiastical tradition is prior and determining. The Church 
through its Zogza instructs the Apostles in the Life of Christ, on which every- 
thing in Christianity depends, instead of the Apostles instructing the Church. 
The Apostles in this case are not the original source of the world’s knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, nor is their testimony ultimate and controlling. The stories 
about Christ current in the primitive brotherhood determine the whole future of 
Christianity, by determining the substance of the biography of its Founder. 

But the fact is, that the first Christian brotherhood obtained all the true knowl- 
edge it had of the life and teachings of Christ from its instructors and guides— 
the Twelve Apostles. The brotherhood itself came into existence, and increased 
in numbers and strength, only because the Apostles preached what they them- 
selves had seen and heard during their discipleship with the Redeemer, and put 
the substance of their preaching into a written form. Without such an inspired 
and fixed apostolical account of the Life of Christ, the Primitive Church would 
have had a portraiture of Christ like that in the apocryphal Gospels—a por- 
traiture that would have grown more and more fanciful and false—and would 
soon have been as full of vagaries and heresies as the later Gnostic communities, 
and, like them, would have vanished into oblivion. The Twelve, therefore, were 
expressly commissioned by their Master to prepare an account of his words and 
deeds, and were promised Divine guidance in doing it (Matt. x. 5-20; John xiv. 
25, 26; xv. 13-16; xvi. 13, 14). This all-important work was not left to the 
random method of early ecclesiastical tradition—a method that inevitably mixes 
legendary matter with true history, as is seen in the apocryphal Gospels—but 
rested on the distinct recollections of the Apostles themselves, assisted and 
superintended by the Holy Spirit. To go back to an uninspired tradition of the 
Early Church for the Life of Christ is the same, in principle, with going back to 
an uninspired tradition of the Romish Church for doctrine and polity. 

2. Secondly, the view in question is indefinite, unscientific, and liable to all 
kinds of subjective caprice. The element of ecclesiastical tradition may run up 
to a maximum, or down to a minimum ; and so may the element of apostolicity 
and inspiration. Accordingly, under this theory both rationalistic and evan- 
gelical schools of exegesis are to be found. Strauss adopts it, and so does 
Weiss. The former handles it so as to expel the supernatural ; the latter so as 
to retain it. This loose indefiniteness and lack of scientific precision and con- 
sistency in the theory shows itself in the struggles of the evangelical exegete not 
to be carried off by it. Dr. Bruce is continually fighting against its latitudi- 
narian tendency. His devout and strong evangelical feeling frequently protests 
against the inferences not merely of Keim, but those of Weiss. Speaking of the 
constant alteration and modification characteristic of the exegesis founded on 
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this view of the origin of the Gospels, and with more particular allusion to 
Weiss, he says: ‘‘ This change of opinion puts us on our guard against regard- 
ing such solutions as more than conjectures. I do not, therefore, make myself 
responsible for them. On the contrary, in these, as in many other instances, the 
critical handling of the Gospels by the author referred to appears to me too free, 
and I believe that, without regard to any theoretical claims based on inspiration, 
a much larger measure of historical accuracy may be ascribed to the evangelic 
narratives than he seems prepared to allow’’ (141). Yet he immediately adds : 
‘* Nevertheless, I plead for the legitimacy of.such attempts at solving problems 
connected with discrepancies in parallel accounts, in their own place and for 
their own purpose. I deprecate hasty condemnation of them or indignant inter- 
dict against them in the name of dogmatic theories of inspiration and a priori 
inferences of inerrancy’’ (141-2). This looks like saying both yes and no, which, 
according to King Lear, ‘‘is no good divinity.’’ But why should Dr. Bruce 
claim that his restraint in the application of the theory under consideration is 
wiser and better than Weiss’s non-restraint? Both hold a common view which 
excludes plenary inspiration and inerrancy, in the account of the Life of Christ. 
Who is to decide how much or how little of error there is in this account? 
When both parties surrender the primary point of infallibility, and concede that 
some legendary matter has crept into the true history and is mixed with it, why 
should a spectator of the dispute as to the amount of the legendary matter side 
with one rather than the other? The decision relates to a secondary point, and 
ultimately depends upon the private opinion and mere ifse dixit of one or the 
other party. 

Our limits forbid a further examination of the remaining Lectures, which are 
among the most valuable in the volume. The analysis of the healing miracles 
and the nature-miracles is excellent. Here the thoroughness and carefulness of 
the author’s method appear. The miracles as related to the Divine Worker of 
them, and to Revelation, evince the omnipotent power of their Author, and are not 
only signs and proofs of a communication from heaven, but an integral part of 
it. The ninth Lecture presents Christ as the Great Moral Miracle, and the tenth 
shows how empty are all the pretended forms of Christianity that deny the 
miraculous. 

Though disagreeing with Dr. Bruce on a highly important point, we regard 
his volume, considered as a whole, as an instructive and valuable addition to 
the literature of Apologetics. It does what it propeses to do—namely, to estab- 
lish the main truthfulness and credibility of the Gospel-miracles —with ability and 
fairness. It will strengthen faith in these® miracles in the minds of some who, 
perhaps, would not be influenced by a different method. It is a substantial 
benefit, when a person is brought to believe in the historicity of the Gospels, 
even if he does not go any further than this. The book is strong and effective in 
this reference ; only there is the danger that the pupil may not be as conserva- 
tive as the teacher and stop where he is, but allow the looseness of the underly- 
ing theory ultimately to carry him over to rationalism. For this reason we think 
that these Lectures, considered as an Apologetic treatise, would be stronger 
and more effective, had the author employed his learning and logic in maintaining 
not only the historicity, but the infallibility of the Gospels. In that case, he 
would have made more use of the entire research and literature of Apologetics— 
Patristic, Reformation, and Later-Protestant—and been in closer sympathy with 
the belief of Christendom in all the ages. For it is a detect in the exegetical schools 
which advocate the ecclesiastical and gradual origin of the Gospels, that they 
move in a narrow circle. They are provincial, not catholic, They quote one 
another and repeat one another. One is struck with this, as he follows the 
fortunes of the Tiibingen School, and the other Teutonic schools, whose name is 
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legion. The adherents of each constitute a scholastic coterie that lasts for only 
a few years, and gives place to another, who spin out of their own bowels, and 
are either ignorant of or ignore the solid learning, lucid reasoning, and sound 
judgment of the earlier scholars. There is a singular undervaluation of his- 
torical opinions in this class. 

It seems to us that Dr. Bruce has given something of this local and provincial 
tone to his volume, by referring so very much to the views of a few German 
authors. The discussion turns too frequently upon the opinions of German 
rationalists and evangelicals. He is too anxious sometimes to refute, and some- 
times to corroborate them. Had he been more indifferent to the conjectures and 
schematizing of thisclass of investigators, and expended the full force of his own 
scholarship and insight upon the Gospel-problem itself, his service to the Church, 
we think, would have been greater and more influential. W. G. T. SHEDD. 


CHRISTLICHE ESCHATOLOGIE. VON DR. TH. KLIEFOTH. Leipzig: Dorffling & 
Franke. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


The author of this work is one of the most distinguished divines of Germany 
of the conservative type. He handles this burning question of our times with 
thoroughness, freshness, and real insight into its difficult problems. After a 
brief introduction he divides his theme into two great parts, the Preparation for 
the End and the End itself. The Preparation for the End embraces the two 
themes, the preservation of the dead tor the End and the signs of the End. The 
End itself embraces the two themes, the conclusion of Time, and Eternity. The 
author rightly places the whole subject of Eschatology under the point of view of 
redemption rather than of judgment and retribution. As soteriology treats of the 
appropriation of redemption, so eschatology treats of the completion in redemp- 
tion, and thus constitutes the last division of Christian doctrine. 

The author’s views of the middle state are interesting. He rejects the sleep 
of the soul on the one hand and the active moral development of the soul on the 
other, and maintains that the disembodied spirit is in a timeless state where the 
mind is active in recollection of the life in this world, but is incapable of produc- 
tive activity. It quietly waits the judgment, which has nothing to do with the ex- 
perience of the middle state, but is strictly in accord with the deeds done in the 
body. So much for the condition of those who have been approached by the 
means of grace in this world. As regards others, he teaches two offers of 
redemption at the close of the two great dispensations. The dead, prior to the 
first advent, had the offer of redemption when Christ descended into the abode 
of the dead. These were all alike in sheol, and sheol was emptied of its inhab- 
itants when Christ rose from the dead, some going with Him to heaven, others 
departing from Hin to the place of punishment. 

As regards the dead subsequent to the enthronement of Christ, he holds that 
those who have definitely accepted Him go at once to heaven at death, and those 
who have rejected Him go at death to the place of punishment. Sheol is for 
those who have never heard of Christ since His advent, and have had no oppor- 
tunity of redemption. These remain in sheol until the second advent. Then 
Christ reveals Himself to them, and they have an opportunity of definite decision, 
and so determine by that momentary choice their everlasting weal or woe. This 
is the way of redemption for unbaptized children and the heathen, 

Thus we have another added to the recent theories of the mode of salvation ot 
infants and heathen. The Westminister divines represented that *‘ elect infants’’ 
and ‘‘ all other elect persons who are incapable of being outwardly called by the 
ministry of the word’’ are ‘‘ saved by Christ through the Spirit who worketh 
when, and where, and how He pleaseth ;”’ but the modern church is not satisfied 
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to leave the mode of their salvation undetermined. It seeks to define it. The 
modern church has changed ‘‘ e/ec¢t infants’ into ‘‘ a/7 infants,’’ and has en- 
larged the “‘ all other elect persons’ until it comprehends a considerable num- 
ber of the heathen. Some recent divines have claimed that these are justified 
without faith, and without the actual working of the Holy Spirit upon them ; but 
this is clearly against the Scriptures and the Confession, which teacheth that 
‘they are not justified until the Holy Spirit doth, in due time, actually apply 
Christ unto them.’’ There are three chief views as to the application of Christ 
by the Spirit to the unbaptized : (1) the application in the moment of death, prior 
to the entrance upon the middle state ; (2) at some time during the abode in the 
middle state, and (3) at the close of the middle state in connection with the sec- 
ond advent. None of these views can claim to be orthodox. The Westminster 
Confession leaves the time, the place, and the mode of this application unde- 
termined, and all such questions should be regarded as extra confessional and 
not contra contessional. 

Dr. Kliefoth adheres to the old orthodox view of the signs of the End. He 
rejects the future millennium as against the orthodox faith of the Church and 
sound interpretation of the Scriptures. The symbols of the Reformation have 
no room for a millennium either before the advent or subsequent to the advent, 
and the Westminster symbols, in their definitions, refuse to accommodate them- 
selves to the faith of the Premillenarians of our day, no less than to the faith of 
those who believe that a millennium is yet to come before the advent. Dr. Klie- 
foth uses strong language here. He says that the doctrine of a millennial reign 
has no support in New Testament Prophecy, and that it is a hypothesis that dis- 
honors the fundamental principles of the Scriptures. 

Dr. Kliefoth discusses very thoroughly all those questions that arise with refer- 
ence to the End. He teaches the church doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
adheres to the doctrine of eternal punishment, and maintains that the redeemed 
are to dwell on the new earth as an organized community forever, 

No one can read this work without being stimulated by it to new inquiries, 
whether the author satisfies him or not. The Reformers and their successors 
rejected the ancient and medizval eschatology, which was bound up with the 
Romish doctrine of Purgatory, but they did not substitute a Protestant doctrine 
in its place. They left the whole doctrine of the Middle State undeveloped. The 
ethical tendencies of modern thought have compelled men to consider this sub- 
ject. There is great variety of opinion, and‘there is likely to be a considerable 
amount of discussion and controversy. It is well that every man should take 
his bearings, distinguish carefully the scriptural and confessional statements from 
human speculations and conceits, and cultivate a generous and charitable tem- 
per toward those who differ from him in these matters where the Church has not 
spoken the last word. C. A, BRIGGs. 


We add a word regarding the following books : 

Belief in God. By the Rev. A. W. Momerie, M.A., D.Sc. (Blackwood & 
Sons.) Professor Momerie is one of the most acute writers on religious phi- 
losophy in Great Britain. His little volume on Personality appeared a few years 
ago. The present is a fitting sequel toit. The chapters on Materialism, Agnos- 
ticism, and the Infinite Personality are very suggestive and well worth reading. 
By the same author, and published by the same house, we have also Preaching 
and Hearing, a volume of practical sermons, yet worthy of mention here on 
account of the closing paper on the Antagonism between Dogma and Philosophy, 
in which among some good and true things there are things neither good nor 
true. Professor Momerie, as he tells us, was trained in the Evangelical School ; 
he seems to belong now to the Broad School, and shows some animus in his 
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references to them trom whom he has parted company.——The Conflict Ended ; 
or, Evil forever Vanquished, By Rev. John Cooper. (Edinburgh: McNiven 
& Wallace.) This is a plea for a larger spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of 
Christians ; a defence of the ethical side of salvation; and, like other books of its 
class, a disparagement or denial of the forensic side. We see nothing new in it 
that is true, and nothing true in it that is new. . F. L. PATTON. 









IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


My STUDY, AND OTHER Essays. By AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1886, 





‘«The discussions contained in this volume,’’ says the author, ‘‘ are in great 
part re-published from various periodicals, They have beenso greatly enlarged, 
however, that nearly one half of the material is new.”’ 

No apology is needed for bringing these scattered essays together, and giving 
them permanent form in a book. When a writer packs away so much thought, 
and in such clear, vigorous English, even in his fugitive pieces, the public will 
welcome their re-appearance in more formal dress; and many an admirer of 
Professor Phelps would have been glad to place these current discussions on the 
library shelf, even if they had not been enriched by ‘‘ new material.” 

The first topic, ‘‘My Study,” is discussed in three parts; of course the . 
‘«Study ’’ is simply used as a suggestion for retrospect and reminiscence. But 
Professor Phelps finds room to say that Dr. Griffin in the building of this study 
‘‘had a magnificent ideal of a working-room fora studious recluse. It filled the 
southern wing of the house. The morning sun greeted its eastern windows; 
the noon-day sun gave it good cheer as he travelled southward ; and the setting 
sun flooded it with golden glory, in which few horizons equal that of Andover. 
The glow which illuminated it from sun to sun was a fit emblem of the light 
which was to go from it around the world.” 

Such a study was worthy of the great ideas that there had their birth or there 
first took practical shape. One is amazed to read the roll of splendid enter- 
prises that were either set on foot or had their course determined in that sunny 
room at Andover, There the project of American Missions to the heathen first 
took the visible and tangible form which gave rise to the American Board, 
There was originated the American Monthly Concert of Prayer for the Conversion 
of the World ; also the Concert of Prayer for Colleges. There the idea had 
birth that grew to working shape in the New England Tract Society, which 
became the American Tract Society. In that prolific nest the first weekly religious 
newspaper was born, and the first total abstinence society, and the American 
Home Missionary Society. Whata progeny from a single study! Surely, if 
association can stamp locality with interest and make it inspirational, that old 
room must be a marvellously fine place for a brain-worker. 

The essays that follow ‘‘ My Study’ are varied and ‘‘to the times.’’ Eight 
of them are on different phases of retribution. One is on ‘‘ Scholastic Theories 
of Inspiration.’’ Another answers the question, ‘‘Does the World Move?’ 
Another faces us with the inquiry, ‘‘ Is the Christian Life Worth Living ?’’ There 
are two ‘‘Studies of the Episcopal Church.’’ ‘* Prayer’’ is discussed ‘* Asa 
State of Christian Living.’’ And the author tells us in the last essay ‘‘ why he 
believes Christianity to be a revelation from God.”’ 

Professor Phelps answers the question, ‘‘ Does the world move ?”’ in a way that 
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shows his serene spirit, as he steps toward the decline of life, is far from pessi- 
mistic. He holds that fundamental advances are being made in all realms. 
Everybody recognizes the material progress, as represented in improved ma- 
chinery and the vast and varied results of productive labor. The author holds 
that there is equal evidence that ‘‘ the world is moving to the conquest of great 
intellectual and moral improvements.’’ He names as the formative ideas born 
of the recent centuries ‘‘human brotherhood,”’ ‘‘ individual liberty,”’ ‘* in- 
dependence in religious belief,’ ‘‘the elevation of woman.’’ Associated with 
these, or corollaries from them, are many others, such as the recognition of the 
freedom of the press and of public speech, of the sacredness of human life, of the 
criminality of war, etc., etc. Furthermore, the author distinctly attributes these 
creative thoughts to one source—the religion of Christ. And here he puts into 
terse phrase what our time needs to have emphasized. Duty, even in some 
religious circles, is coming to be tabooed and frowned on as a motive, in a wild 
gush of sentimentalism. Coming from such an atmosphere, what a tonic there 
is in words like the following : ‘‘ Everything great springs from conscience ;”’ 
‘« Never was a bill of human rights fought for with success which had not some- 
where for its preamble a bill of human duties ;”’ ‘‘ The word ‘ ough?’ is the 
supreme word in all languages!” (p. 242.) 

Passing to ‘‘ A Study of the Episcopal Church,”’ we here see how a man of the 
most intense and positive convictions may be possessed with a ‘‘ sweet reason- 
ableness."’ Generously, yet guardedly and balancedly, he holds up to view the 
dominant ideas in this Church of forms and order, to which all cherishers of 
Puritan traditions would do well to take heed. Wisely and warrantably he in- 
sists on the possibility of profit from a study of these dominant ideas, such as 
the dignity of worship—The Sacredness of the House of God ; The Unity and 
the Consequent Moral Authority of the Christian Church. This essay, in its two 
parts, is a happy illustration of Professor Phelps’s calm, judicial poise. There is 
no danger of its leading any weak souls into Episcopacy. The antidote to that is 
put here and there with a ringing, yet irenic, emphasis. In this respect it differs 
from a paper, read by Dr. Storrs at a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, on 
‘‘ The Attractive Features of the Roman Catholic Church to an Educated Mind,”’ 
in which the features were so effectively and eloquently presented, that a good 
brother, stepping out of the church where it was read: said: ‘‘ Dr. Storrs ought 
to have given us the other side. That paper isn’t safe !”” 

But, doubtless, the chief interest in this volume will centre in the eight essays 
on different phases of retribution. The discussion is exceedingly timely and, in 
the main, exceedingly effective. The irenic spirit prevails here as elsewhere ; 
but there is a distinctness and positiveness of statement, a steadfast trend of un- 
alterable conviction, a clearness and tenacity of purpose, a breadth and depth of 
view, that show this is no surface nature touching the outer boundary of this 
mighty theme. 

In ‘‘ Oscillations of Faith in Future Retribution ’’ we find the author eloquent 
with this burst of righteous indignation over the treatment of what he terms 
‘*that hideous mass of putrescent depravity’’,—Mormonism! ‘‘ Has it come to 
this,’? he says, ‘‘ that a defiant hierarchy of brothels must be welcomed to the 
traternity of Christian States, trusting to the amorous cooing of politicians and 
preachers, to win the ‘ erring sisters ’ hack to virtue ?”’ 

In the essay ‘‘ Retribution in its Biblical Atmosphere,’’ one sentesce is 
enough to disclose the author’s estimate of that atmosphere. ‘‘ No nation or 
tribe of ancient times,’’ he says, ‘‘ possessed in their religion or their literature 
so intense and fearful a conception of the final abode of guilt as we have in the 
Christian revelation of -an eternal hell ;*’ and of this Christian revelation of ret- 
ribution the author says: ‘‘Our Lord's absolute unconsciousness of having in 
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these terrific disclosures uttered anything which a loyal conscience can recoil 
from is sublime beyond the reach of words.’ 

All along these pages that deal with this profound question the author’s 
clearness of thought and style, his sweep of vision, his grasp of fundamentals, 
his power of logic, dissipate the uncertainties that have been begotten of 
human speculation; place retribution where it eternally belongs—in the heart of 
divine love ; break the support that have been constructed for ‘‘ a second proba- 
tion ;’’ show the folly and the falsehood of an ‘‘ Aolian’’ theology, and vin- 
dicate the government of God against the notion that it is ‘‘ an asthenic non- 
descript, which would subject any human administration to contempt.’’ The 
essay on ‘‘Sin under the Government of God”’ is strong, candid, and well 
weighed, and in some of its aspects tremendous. 

The one weak thing in this effort to vindicate the Biblical doctrine of retribu- 
tion is the emphasis laid upon endless guilt as the ground and cause of endless 
punishment. We object to both the rhetoric and the logic that finds the justifica- 
tion for eternal misery in any ‘‘ climax of ripened evil’’ or ‘‘ of finished and indu- 
rated character.’’ The currents of depravity are set when we are born—just as 
unalterably set, save as God's sovereign grace shall change them, in the infant 
of days as in the soul ridged and seamed with life-long indulgence in every un- 
hallowed passion. The young man of the Gospel story, whom Jesus ‘‘ looked 
upon and loved’ for his amiability of character and outward keeping of com- 
mandment, was as impotent to change his moral nature as Judas Iscariot was 
when he went out and hanged himself. It is not ‘finished and indurated 
character” that fixes us in our eternal state. It is the passing our period of 
probation, at what point soever in our life and with whatsoever degree of 
guilt, without a believing acceptance of Jesus Christ. Nor does God ‘‘ pro- 
nounce the sentence of eternal death upon eternal guilt’? (p. 106). Thtre is 
not a shadow of scriptural warrant for this. statement. The sentence of 
‘*eternal death’’ is pronounced by Jesus in the vivid judgment scene in 
Matthew (ch. xxv.), but there is not a trace of ‘‘ eternal sin’’ as its cause. On 
the other hand, the ground is distinctly stated to be deeds already done, or left 
undone, That sin will continue, and continue to deserve punishment, and con- 
tinue to bring increasing punishment, is indeed true, and as terrible as it is true ; 
but all Scripture is one luminous and emphatic statement that withdrawal of 
God's overturing and restraining grace is doom of eternal death ; and that this 
judicial infliction is solely because of present unbelief. When Professor Phelps 
says, ‘‘ Ages of settled belief have fixed in the popular theology the end of life as 
synchronous with the end of moral trial’’ (p. 156), he virtually surrenders the 
position that ‘‘ the sentence of eternal death is pronounced upon eternal sin.” 
HERRICK JOHNSON. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. By 
EDWIN HODDER. 3 vols. London: Cassell & Co., 1886. 


There have been three distinguished Earls of Shaftesbury: the first, who 
founded the family, an eminent politician ; the second, a free-thinking philoso- 
pher ; the third, a Christian philanthropist. There can be no reasonable doubt 
to which of the three the world owes most. It is matter of thankfulness that so 
unique a life as that of the seventh earl has found in Mr. Hodder a successful 
biographer. Lord Shaftesbury, in his great modesty, would have preferred to 
pass away without any formal record of his life, but he knew that in spite of his 
wishes there would be Lives of him; and as these could not but be full of 
blunders, he concluded that it would be better to have a correct one. But no 
one could write his life save himself, and he had not time. Then he bethought 
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him of priming a friend; and a considerable part of his last year or two was 
spent in explaining matters to Mr. Hodder, and instructing him what use to 
make of copious diaries and notes which he had carefully written. Mr, Hodder 
has made a long story of it, but he has given an excellent portrait of the man. 
The book has a manifold interest: first, as a very remarkable development of 
character ; second, as a record of hard but noble struggle against wrong, and on 
behalf of the poor and needy; third, as affording casual but very interesting 
glimpses of the leading public men of England with whom, one way or other, 
Lord Shaftesbury came into contact ; and fourth, as evincing the practical power 
of evangelical Christianity, which was, beyond all doubt, the mainspring of a 
life unprecedented for its devotion to suffering humanity, the purity and perse- 
verance of its aim, and the multitude of blessings which it was the means of 
securing. 

We often remark how strange are the places where God finds his instruments 
for great works ; and the remark is applicable to this case, though in a different 
sense from the common. Usually it is the obscurity of great men’s birth that 
makes their achievements remarkable ; as when the Reformer of Christendom 
was found in a miner’s cottage, the pioneer of Indian missions on a shoemaker’s 
bench, the explorer of Central Africa in a cotton mill. But in this case, it is 
high birth that seems to disqualify the instrument. Nothing seemed at first less 
likely than that Lord Shaftesbury should do the work he did. In the first place, 
he was brought up in a most godless atmosphere, among those to whom earnest 
religion was not only not an object of reverence, but of scorn and hatred. | But 
there was a godly nurse in the family, a Maria Millis, who loved the boy and 
gained his affection, and by speaking and reading to him from the Bible, gave a 
right direction to his yearnings after God. She died when he was only seven, 
but hé always thought and spoke of her as the person who had brought him to 
God ; she bequeathed her watch to him, and he never wore any other, and when 
he showed it to his friends, he used to remark that he had got it from the best 
friend he ever had. In the second place, instead of the heart of the young phil- 
anthropist being warmed and expanded by love, it was chilled and contracted 
by the most distressing harshness. His parents belonged to the old order of 
martinets, who believed that children were to be governed not by love, but by 
fear. The school of his childhood was compared by himself to Mr. Dickens's 
Dotheboys Hall. It is touching to find him saying that when a vacation began, 
he was seized by a great terror because he was going home, and when it ended, 
he was seized by anothtr great terror because he was going back to school. 
Despite the influences that afterward counteracted this, its effect on his temper- 
ament and his temper never passed altogether away. In the third place, his 
family and other connections were steeped in the deepest Toryism. The people 
were hateful to them. For a member of the aristocracy to bother himself about 
them was to degrade himself and his family. This, too, left a certain permanent 
effect on Lord Shaftesbury, although he repudiated the sentiment with all his 
heart. In the fourth place, he had not even that advantage from high birth and 
connection which so often attends them—great wealth. From beginning to end 
he was comparatively a poor man. He was poor in the circumstances which 
make poverty most distressing, when one has to live among the rich and as the 
rich. His embarrassments began in his early youth with the expense of a 
county election amounting to £15,000, which was shamefully thrown on him, 
when it ought to have been borne by others. Sometimes he was in such straits 
that he knew not what to do. .And all the time he was denying himself govern- 
ment office, with its comfortable salary, though often pressed on him, because 
he thought he could do more good in an independent capacity. This is one of 
his noblest features, and it cannot but deepen our respect for his memory and 
our admiration of his life. 
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How, then, did Shaftesbury become the great philanthropist? He had a 
tender heart, to begin with, that felt deeply for all sorrow and suffering. But 
undoubtedly it was his religion that moved him to devote his life to the allevia- 
tion of the miseries of the poor. The resolution to do so was taken in his 
fifteenth year, when he was at school at Harrow. As he was walking along the 
road one day, he observed some men carrying a pauper's coffin to the grave. 
They were drunk, and let their burden fall, so that the coffin tumbled on the 
ground. How came it that a fellow-creature was being buried as not even a 
dog should be buried? It was simply because he was poor. Such a thing 
ought not to be in a Christian country ; and from that day Lord Ashley, as 
he was then called, devoted his life to mitigate the distresses of the poor. His 
own heart was stirred in sympathy with the heart of him who, though he was 
rich, for our sake became poor, that we through his poverty mighf be rich. The 
life sacrifice of the Son of God was never far from his thoughts ; and ought the 
disciple to be above his Master, or the servant above his Lord? Religion 
became a very real thing with him. God was very really the Lord and Judge of 
all, and no project could truly succeed which he did not favor. Prayer was a 
very real intercourse with the Father of spirits and a blessed refuge in every 
time of trial. Firmness and thoroughness became features of his Christian life. 
Principle was everything—expediency as against principle contemptible. A 
measure of sternness associated itself in his case with his resolute and thorough 
maintenance of right. Geniality of manner was the one thing Lord Shaftesbury 
lacked. Once only had the present writer the opportunity of personal inter- 
course with him; it happened to be on a subject which was not agreeable to 
him, and he was at no pains to conceal his irritation and disgust. Had the 
bland manners of many an inferior man been added to his profound excellences, 
his popularity would have been unbounded. 

Lord Shaftesbury, though his labors of love were almost numberless, was not 
a promiscuous philanthropist, but made a point of investigating every cause or 
movement with the utmost care and diligence betore he committed himself to it. 
Before he took up the ten-hours’ bill, he went to the manufacturing districts, 
entered the mills, examined the children, went to the hospitals where many a 
victim of the system was lying, and thoroughly satisfied himself that reform was 
needed, It was the same in the case of ragged schools and improved dwellings 
for the poor. Even professional thieves were not too disreputable for him to 
meet and confer with. On one occasion he met by appointment with some four 
hundred of the thieves of London. In such a presence and in such circum- 
stances the men were not likely to maintain a defiant attitude ; they frankly 
owned that their life was a wretched one, and the greater part of them availed 
themselves of a scheme of emigration which gave them, a chance ot starting life 
anew under more favorable conditions. If Lord Shaftesbury had been a man 
that took up things easily, he would have been liable to let them down also 
easily. But one of the most remarkable things about him was, that once he 
embarked on an enterprise, he never abandoned it, The discouragements might 
be overwhelming, but he had begun the enterprise in the assurance that it was 
right ; God was with him, and he dared not draw back. ‘* Vestigia nulla 
retrorsum’’ was his motto; and he hardly ever took up anything in which he 
did not succeed. 

His first undertaking was the reform of the lunacy laws and of the shameful 
violent treatment to which lunatics had often been subjected. Here he did not 
encounter very much opposition, and he was entirely successful. Next, he took 
up the state of the factories, but here he was met by most bitter resistance. The 
hours of labor were far too long, especially for children, who were taken in at 
much too early an age, and whose education was entirely neglected. The 
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manufacturers met him in stern and deadly fight. Even men like Cobden and 
Bright opposed him vehemently as interfering with the rights of employers and 
the freedom of trade. The struggle lasted for years, but at length Lord Shaftes- 
bury triumphed ; and ultimately his opponents owned that he had done good. 
Before the factory question was settled, the state of mines and coal-pits was 
dragged into the light. The revelations here were very atrocious, especially as 
they bore on the case of women and children ; and though opposition was threat- 
ened, the feeling of the public was so strong that it came to little or nothing. 
Then came the turn of the *‘ climbing boys,’’ as the apprentices of-chimney- 
sweeps were called, who were often forced, under the most barbarous circum- 
stances, to climb chimneys, their struggles involving cruel suffering, and often 
death. For them, too, Lord Shaftesbury obtained release. It was his purpose 
that no form of labor should be left without such supervision as would tend to 
obviate cruelty and injustice, and he succeeded. After these battles, he took up 
the cause of ragged schools and reformatories, shoeblack brigades, and other 
institutions for the improvement of street Arabs. Then the abuses prevalent in 
the lodging-houses of London engaged his attention, and they, too, were placed 
under supervision. But the necessity for improved dwellings for the poor 
became painfully apparent, and he placed himself at the head of several move- 
ments for this purpose. The ‘‘ Shaftesbury Park’’—a little workingman’s town 
—was one of the results of this. He was placed at the head of a Board for 
public health ; also at the head of a Sanitary Commission during the Crimean 
War, in which capacity, according to Miss Florence Nightingale, he saved the 
British Army from destruction. 

His connection with religious movements was not less multifarious, although 
involving less personal effort. With the Bible Suciety, the London City Mission, 
the Jews’ Conversion Society, the Pastoral Aid Society, the Church Missionary 
Society, he was in the most intimate connection, and usually presided at their 
meetings. As he said himself, he was an Evangelical of the Evangelicals, 
believing that that section of the church alone was faithful to the truth and 
efficient for real good. To the Church of England he was warmly attached, at 
first with an attachment which was almost exclusive, but in the later years of 
his life, especially after the outburst of Tractarianism, his sympathies were more 
cordial toward earnest Nonconformists. He was too busy to make himself 
acquainted with any of the movements of modern thought, and when he alluded 
to them the feeling he expressed was that they were only evil, and that 
continually. 

It will be observed that to a great degree Lord Shaftesbury was what we may 
call an empirical philanthropist. He grappled one by one with the actual dis- 
orders that were preying on the body politic, and did his best to remove them. 
For elevating the condition of the people, the great agencies to which he looked 
were Christian preaching and Christian education. With social questions in 
their deeper aspects and bearings he had little sympathy. He long resisted the 
repeal ot the corn laws, and he was no friend to the extension of the suffrage. 
It would be amusing, if the matter had not been too serious, to watch the battle 
between him and the champions of Free-trade. Mr. Bright insisted that he 
could be no friend to the people when he resisted so resolutely the movement for 
cheap food. Lord Shaftesbury wondered what kind of friend to the people Mr. 
Bright could be when he resisted so resolutely the ten-hours’ bill. Nothing, in 
the course of his battles, surprised him more than the quarters from which he 
got help and hindrance, respectively. From the bishops and the comfortable 
clergy he seldom got anything but the cold shoulder. Then, as in the days of 
the Good Samaritan, the priest and the Levite passed by on the other side. 
Usually his Tory friends either voted against him, or left the House when the 
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vote was coming on. Sometimes he would own, rather to his mortification, that 
it was not the saints but the sinners that voted for him, radicals and chartists 
and the like. This seems to indicate a want of readiness to comprehend human 
nature, perhaps, too, the influence of prejudice in‘judging of men’s character, 
the tendency to think worse of opponents and better of political friends than they 
deserved. Between his mortification at the opposition of friends and his embar- 
rassment at the support of uncongenial opponents, he was in a somewhat sorry 
position. 

Of the public and political men by whom he was surrounded he generally had 
an unfavorable opinion. Like other human beings, he was much influenced by 
personal kindness. In his early days he had much intercourse with the Duke of 
Wellington, whom he liked much, though he had to confess that he was “* hard.”’ 
The poet Southey was his frequent correspondent, and did much to confirm him 
in Toryism and churchism. Charles Dickens he found a true friend and earnest 
worker for the people’s good. Sir Robert Peel he could not endure. He was a 
mere expediency monger, and had no higher aim than to please men. In Mr. 
Disraeli he could find nothing to admire but his talents—the use he made of 
them was atrocious. Mr. Gladstone was fantastic, unstable, wholly unreliable. 
Strange to say, he drew very cordially to Lord Palmerston. His lordship was 
his wife’s stepfather, and was extremely kind. While he was prime minister, he 
allowed Lord Shaftesbury to recommend bishops, and some highly evangelical 
men were thus placed on the bench, But it is strange that one who so distrusted 
Peel should have stood by Palmerston, who was certainly not a man of a highér 
moral stamp. It is uncomfortable to see how, when Palmerston lay dying, some 
slight sound in reply to a question was accepted by Lord Shaftesbury as clear 
evidence of his spiritual condition. 

But take him all in all, we shall not soon look on his like again. In his sad, 
laborious, believing, struggling life he was an honor to his order and an honor 
to his race. No philanthropist that ever lived left behind him such a record of 
earnest and successful work. Even the names of Howard and Wilberforce pale 
before that of Shaftesbury. His personal character was unsullied and unim- 
peachable. His forty-one years of happy married life with one whom he loved 
and honored as the very best of wives is beautiful to behold. The sorrows con- 
nected with the deaths of half his children were profound, and chastened him 
greatly. His delight in the Word of God, his loyalty to his Lord and Saviour, 
and his willing consecration of his life for ‘‘ the least ut these my brethren’’ may 
well be a stimulus to the languid energies and self-indulging ‘spirit so common 
in the professing church of our day, W. G. BLAIKIE. 


SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 12mo, pp. 308. 
New York: Baker & Taylor. 


DER EINFLUSS DER RELIGION AUF DAS RECHT UND DEN STAAT. Von G. 
MAASZ, 1I2mo, pp. 307. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1886. 


Dr. Behrends’s volume consists substantially, with a modified division of its 
material, of a course of lectures delivered at the Hartford Theological Seminary 
by invitation of its Faculty. It embodies the result of broad and thoughtful 
study, general and special, and deals in a thorough, earnest, and judicious way 
with one of the gravest and most urgent problems of our time. Its historical 
survey is concise, but sufficient to show the chief phases of the problem, and the 
most important solutions that have been proposed from the time of the Jewish 
commonwealth and of Plato to the days of the International and Nihilism. In 
his dealing with modern Socialism the author shows a hearty appreciation of all 
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the real social evils which Socialism proposes to redress, while at the same time, 
with clear discrimination and a characterization which leaves no doubt as to his 
meaning, and whose correctness it will be hard to disprove, he exposes the false 
assumptions of the socialistic theories and tthe unsoundness and pernicious 
tendency of the socialistic pfoposals. Its materialistic philosophy, its unhis- 
torical temper, its misrepresentation of the actual movement of society, its false 
conception of the true function of the State, and its economic fallacies are 
effectively dealt with, as a necessary preliminary to a proper treatment of labor 
and wealth in their various aspects, of pauperism and crime, of society and 
the family. 

The well-known rhetorical ability and logical skill of Dr. Behrends increase the 
attractiveness as well as the convincing power of his masterly discussion. There 
are other books which on special points may claim superiority to this ; there is 
none to which we should, on the whole, give the preference as a book for wide 
and prolonged usefulness, Anarchists and the like are beyond the sphere of its 
influence ; its facts and reasonings carried home to our honest but sometimes 
bewildered artisan class would do much to save them and the society in which 
they are so important an element. 

Pastor Maasz writes, not specifically of the social question, but of the proper 
place and influence of religion in the sphere of right and the State. The book is 
for Germans, and is written by an earnestly religious and Christian man, who is 
at the same time strongly conservative in all political and social matters. He 
believes, ¢.g., in hereditary sovereignty as involved in the true conception of the 
State, and would strongly emphasize the value of orders and classes. 

Taking up successively rights of person, of property, of contract, of good 
name and honor, of personal liberty, of liberty and equality in the choice and 
exercise of one’s calling, of utterance by tongue and pen, of respect for one’s 
convictions, the right to protection for one’s moral living, and to means for the 
attainment of culture and knowledge, the author shows the place of religion in 
each case in the foundation of each right, its true definition, its worthy exercise. 
While the book is specially adapted to the conditions of German thought and 
life, there are, of course, many things discussed which are of universal impor- 
tance, and many positions taken which must command the assent of all who 
would see all thinking as well as all living brought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ. CHARLES A, AIKEN, 


MEMOIRS OF DORA GREENWELL. By WILLIAM DoRLING, London: Clarke, 
1885. 


Mr. Dorling describes the subject of this memoir as ‘‘ a noble Christian woman, 
possessed of remarkable genius.’’ In this estimate of her we heartily agree from 
personal knowledge. It was Miss Greenwell’s lot, however, to tread the dark 
valleys and troubled ways of life. First, there was poverty—the more trying to 
one who had bten born and brought up in comfort and plenty. Next, as the 
close companion of her life, she had ill-health, with all its depressing influences, 
against which, however, she bore up wonderfully. Thirdly, in her literary work 
she wanted the knack, perhaps because she did not care, to meet the public taste, 
and her books were but moderately successful. Moreover, she had a somewhat 
freakish, though excellent mother, to whom she devoted herself with beautiful 
filial love. It seemed the appropriate termination of this life of trials that it was 
caused or hastened by an accident. To those who knew her, all these things in- 
crease the affectionate reverence in which they hold her memory. In a wintry 
climate she showed a sunny nature, on which all her difficulties seemed to lay no 
touch of sourness. Remarkable for intellect, imagination, and feeling, she was 
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still more remarkable for her faith. Yet her religious character was of no com- 

mon type. Personally a Protestant of the Puritan school, she clung to our Lord’s 

work of satisfaction and atonement as the very corner-stone of her salvation. 
Yet in her admiration of the Church and regard for its sacraments, she touched 
the Anglican, if not the Romanist. The biographer of Lacordaire, she hada 
great admiration for devout Catholics of the higher order. And this was the 
tendency that seemed to gain most strength in her latter years. 

Her poetry grew out of her view of life. Saddened and perplexed very greatly 
as she was by the sorrows of humanity and the discords of Providence, she 
sought hard for a reconciling medium, but so far as philosophy was concerned, 
she sought in vain. Practically, she found a reconciliation in the cross ot Christ. 
That satisfied her, as she believed it was adapted to satisfy all who accepted it, 
as the divinely provided refuge for sinful and suffering man. There she rested 
in peace, under the dew of heaven, soft and cool, breathing the untainted and 
untroubled atmosphere of love divine. But theoretically the problem of the dis- 
cord, the mystery, the tumult of the universe remained unsolved. Looking out 
on the ways of God as they are seen in life, doubt, approaching to despair, in- 
vaded her. And despair would have utterly overcome her but for her profound 
faith that ‘‘ in Christ Jesus all coutradictions are reconciled.’’ 

Such were the things of which she sung in her poetry and wrote in her prose. 
Full of the intuitions of genius, she touched many of the deepest thoughts of the 
thoughtful, and she revealed beautifully the balm and the bliss that heaven 
offers. Sometimes her poetry is simple as a hymn, and rich in the purest treas- 
ure of evangelical truth. 

Of the charm of her character and the interest of her conversation it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly. Miss Ingelow, who had much intercourse with her, 
calls her ‘‘ the most remarkable woman she had known.’’ Miss M.S. Talbot, of 
Clifton, says: ‘*‘ Her writings are the unconscious unfoldings of a poet's heart in 
suffering—to be read, therefore, as a revelation of one aspect of that highest 
marvel, and one which we seldom see, the poet’s heart under the influence of the 
deepest and most mysterious doctrines of Christianity. ... She was not a 
Christian philosopher, but a poet with a heart that could not let her pass, as most 
poets:can, through this world, leaving Christ, wounded tor man, on the other 
side of the way.”’ 

Mr. Dorling’s biography, though not artistically written, contains a large 
amount of interesting material, the ‘‘ recollections’’ of her most intimate friends. 


W. G. BLAIKIE. 
BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION : 


From Westermann & Co. we have received, Monatschrift fiir Innere Mission, 
October, 1885. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann.) This Zef¢ contains a lively ideal 
sketch of what is required for a successful laborer in the domestic field, interest- 
ing accounts of what is done for the Germans who resort to Holland for employ- 
ment, and copious extracts from other journals on kindred themes. Also Mehr 
Popularitdt in der Predigt, von F. Zippel, Pastor in Altenroda (cdid.), a 
spirited pamphlet acknowledging the decline of attendance upon church, and 
suggesting some of the ways in which the pulpit, without departing from its great 
aim, may yet win more favor from the people at large.——Pladform and Pulpit 
Aids. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This is the best volume of the 
Clerical Library yet issued. It contains choice addresses on Home Work, 
Foreign Missions, Bible Distribution, Temperance, etc., by distinguished British 
speakers. They are fresh, vigorous, and full of suggestiveness. Moments on 
the Mount. A Series of Devotional Meditations. By the Rev. G. Matheson. 
(Jbid.) This seems to us the best thing Dr. Matheson has yet published.. 
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What is said is true, is Scriptural, and stirs both thought and devotion.—— 
Furewarned—Forearmed. By J. Thain Davidson, D.D. This volume is true 
to its title. lt is a series of pungent addresses admirably adapted to engage the 
attention of young men and guard them against the dangers to which they are 
exposed. (/éid.)-——First Healing and Then Service, and Other Sermons. 
By C. H. Spurgeon. The Messrs. Carter continue to reproduce the pulpit utter- 
ances of this distinguished man. This volume, containing sermons delivered last 
year, is so like in character those previously noticed that we need not speak 
further of it now. Thoughts for Thought, Discussions of Timely Topics. 
By W. F. Faber. (Westfield, N. Y.: A. E. Rose.) The title of this volume 
savors both of affectation and conceit. Its author is well-meaning and earnest, 
and utters many salutary truths, but has by no means solved the problems he 
has put forward. Christ as a Teacher. By M. R. Vincent, D.D. (New 
York: Randolph & Co.) This little volume contains two lectures delivered 
betore the New York Sunday-School Teachers’ Association. They are marked 
by the author's usual incisiveness and scholarly discrimination, and it would 
repay any Sunday-school teacher to study them well. Yet we think Dr. Vincent 
sometimes sees more in the Scripture than it really contains, as in the analysis 
of the Parables and the Beatitudes (pp. 19-26). The Mystery of Pain, By James 
Hinton, M.D. Withan Introduction by J. R. Nichols, M.D. (Boston; Cupples, 
Upham & Co.) This little volume, a reprint from the English, contains much that 
is excellent on the uses ot pain, the joy of self-sacrifice, and the ultimate issue of 
suffering, but is marred, first, by its assertion of the actual redemption of all 
men (p. 75), and then by its insisting that there is a real and certain connection, 
though unseen by us, between our miseries and the welfare of others far remote 
from us, a point for which no authority can be adduced. Indeed, the chief 
detect of the volume is the lack of Scripture support and illustration. Hence its 
uplifting thoughts prove of less value than many an humbler work which keeps 
close to the inspired Word. Dr. Hinton definitely rejects asceticism, yet it is 
hard to separate that from a pleasure in sacrifice while unaware of any profitable 
use of the sacrifice.-—- Silent Times; A Book to Help in Reading the Bible into 
Life. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. (Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) The 
title is taken from the custom of a certain institution of indicating by a bell a 
brief period, morning and evening, called a silent time, when all are expected 
to be in their rooms and have leisure for meditation and devotion. Such periods 
are equally necessary in the bustle of daily life as the first essay in this volume 
shows. ‘The articles that tollow are all adapted to help the spiritual life. They 
are thoroughly Scriptural, edifying, and suggestive. The author knows how to 
write in an interesting way, shunning commonplace, yet not irritating by 
extravagance in thought or diction.——Scenes from the Life of Jesus. Lect- 
ures by E. Lehman, Translated by Sophia Taylor. (T. & T. Clark, from 
Scribner & Welford.) Lectures of a devotional character, alternately with 
scientific lectures, are delivered at the house of the Inner Mission at Leipzig by 
the Director of the Union. This volume contains those given in the winter of 
1884-85. They are intended to set forth the gracious character of our Lord as 
shown in certain aspects of his course. Hence they take the form of a lively 
exposition of those passages in the gospels which depict him as a Home Friend, 
the Ruler of the Heart, the Controller of the Storm, the Physician, the Conqueror 
of Death. The two last treat of Gethsemane and Golgotha. They are full of 
pith and tenderness, and show no small skill in adapting these gracious scenes to 
the circumstances and needs of our day. The Marriage Ring. A Series 
of Discourses in Brooklyn Tabernacle. By T. De Witt Talmage. (Funk & 
Wagnalls.) It is not necessary at this late day to set forth the peculiarities 
which have given Dr. Talmage as wide a reputation as any American has 
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ever secured by pulpit prelections. This volume abounds with his usual plain 
speaking, sharp hits, vivid illustrations, and, one must add, violations of taste ; 
but it maintains and defends sound doctrine on the all-important subject of 
marriage, and wherever, it goes and is read the influence must be healthful. 
And there is reason to believe that many will read this who would not open a 
book less vivid and startling. Wood, Hay, and Stubble. By Kate W. Ham- 
ilton. (Presb. Bd. of Pub.) This is the title, more suggestive than pleasing, 
of a volume designed to show the different results of character-buildiny, ac- 
cording to the materials employed, as given in the metaphor used by the Apos- 
tle in the third chapter of First Corinthians. This is done with insight and 
dexterity, and the book can hardly be read without profit. As it seems to 
be settled that for a large portion of the reading public fiction is the only attrac- 
tive thing, it is well that some of it at least should be guided by a high moral 
purpose, and be in consonance with evangelical truth.—— Zhe Simplicity that is 
in Christ. Sermons to the Woodland Church, Philadelphia. By Leonard W. 
Bacon, (Funk & Wagnalls.) This volume contains thirty sermons; four 
entitled The Simplicity that is toward Christ ; three, The Simpli¢ity that is in 
Christ ; seven, Christ Teachirg by Miracles; three, Holiday Sermons ; three, 
Of Natural Theology ; one, On the Scriptures ; three, Of Things to Come ; four, 
Character Sermons; one, On the Indwelling God; and one, On the Church. 
The object of the publication is frankly stated in the Letter Dedicatory to be to 
give to persons who have found fault with his ministry ‘‘ such as they would 
most enjoy being displeased with.’’ The most censorious critic must admit that 
the author has succeeded. Dr. Bacon is a very clever preacher. He has a fresh 
and vigorous way of putting things, and he is master of a clear and incisive 
style, but he is not a theologian. He lacks the discrimination, the reflection, 
and the knowledge requisite for one who is to sit in judgment upon the system 
of revealed truth. For example, there is not a single good point made in either 
of his opening sermons on Repentance and on Faith that is not stated in the 
definitions of the Shorter Catechism, together with all that is needful for the full 
understanding of these graces. If this be so, how preposterous is the claim that 
Dr. Bacon’s talk is a return to the simplicity that is in Christ! So of the claim 
that the variations in Greek manuscripts do not affect any important matter of 
instruction, we are told (p. 239) that it is ‘‘ easy to say it, but not to maintain 
it.”’ And he cites the spurious text on the Trinity in First John, the story of the 
woman taken in adultery in John’s gospel, and the disputed portion of Mark's 
last chapter. But if these all be given up, and as much more as any respectable 
scholars reject, what is left is sufficient to substantiate any of the great creeds of 
the Reformation period. Certainly no one point of those creeds has ever been 
questioned on the ground that the true text of the New Testament did not sup- 
port it. Dr. Bacon claims to settle the question of Inspiration and infallibility 
by the Scriptures themselves, citing differences in different accounts of the same 
thing (the histories, the gospels, etc.), and the like ; but he never once touches 
the Bible's own testimony expressly on the point—e.g., Paul’s utterance, ‘‘ Every 
scripture inspired of God is profitable,’” etc., or our Lord’s references to the 
matter. And when he omits to consider this side of the subject, he is just as 
much guilty of ‘* pettilogging’’ as any of those whom he so soundly berates, If 
God does really say that his word is divinely inspired, and therefore authoritative, 
the bulk of his people will believe him rather than Dr, Bacon. There are divine 
and human elements in the Bible. That some emphasize and exaggerate the 
divine till they reduce the human to a mere mechanical exercise is no excuse for 
Dr. Bacon’s emphasizing the human till the divine is reduced to the shadow of a 
shade. He finds errors in the text of Scripture, in its account of the’ facts of 
nature and science, in its historical statements, in its predictions, and in its 
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moral judgments and sentiments! The last sermon in the volume contains the 
author's reasons for declining to be installed pastor of a Presbyterian church. 
First, installation adds nothing to one’s ministry. That is, to be a yearly hire- 
ling is the same thing as being made officially a pastor. Second, it would indi- 
cate alliance with a sect. But Christians to be effective must unite, and to unite 
they must agree in the main things, Thus only can they do what God requires. 
Free lances do not amount to much in sacred things or secular. Third, it 
requires assent without qualification to a creed. But a ‘‘ system of doctrine’”’ is 
now a well-understood phrase, and to object to subscribe to such a system, if 
one really believes it, is mere affectation. But however worthless Dr. Bacon’s 
reasons, his conclusion was exactly right. The Presbyterian Church was no 
place for him. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY. By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., late Prin- 
cipal of Manchester NewCollege, London. Second edition, revised. Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1886. 2 vols., 
pp. 512, 596. 


We are glad to see a second and cheaper edition of this remarkable book, 
perhaps the greatest contribution of the century to the literature of English 
ethics. In novelty of ethical theory it does not compare with Spencer’s Data of 
Ethics, and is therefore not epoch-making. In subtle psychological analysis it 
is surpassed by Sidgwick, and apart from the appearance of profundity that all 
Hegelian writing puts on, there is probably more really profound thinking in 
Green’s Prolegomena to English Ethics than in the volumes before us, Yet 
when the learning, the sweep of historical exposition and criticism, the vigorous 
polemic, and the charm of literary expression which characterize these volumes 
are all taken into account, we are disposed to give them the first place. Dr. 
Martineau’s book is both historical and constructive, and he has accomplished 
this double purpose by the very artistic manner in which he groups his materials. 
All ethical systems are, according to him, unpsychological (terminating directly 
upon one or the other of the two great entities, God and Nature, without us) 
or psychological (centring in self and construing God and Nature according to 
the analogy of self), Unpsychological ethics may be metaphysical or physical. 
If the former they make God, if the latter Nature, the ethical presupposition. 
Metaphysical systems, again, may be transcendental or immanental according 
as they do or do not recognize a distinction between God and the phenomenal 
world. The first, as Martineau says, may be theistic; the latter cannot be. 
Passing to the second main division, Martineau deals with psychological ethics, 
observing that, admitting that ethical science is eminently a psychological 
inquiry, there are two methods even here; for it may be tound that moral 
ideas have been developed out of non-moral elements. This is the view of the 
hetero-psychological schools represented by Spencer, Clarke, Cudworth, Price, 
Shaftesbury, and Hutcheson ; or it may be tound that these hetero-psychological 
schemes all fail to explain the genesis of moral ideas, and in that case it might 
be well to ‘‘ invite the conscience itself to declare z/s own psychology.’’ The 
volumes before us consist of expositions of each of these systems, some repre- 
sentative thinker being dealt with both biographically and critically under each 
division and subdivision, except that of ‘*‘ idiopsychological ethics,’’ and here the 
author does constructive work and unfolds his own ethical theory, ‘* Of the 
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three great divisions of method,’’ he says, ‘‘ it is the central one alone in which, 
instead of teaching by historical example, I have ventured to speak for myself ; 
not that representative instances were wholly out of reach, but because I knew 
of none that traced the lines of procedure as far as I believed they might be 
legitimately carried.”’ 

It would, of course, be impossible to review a book of such scope within the 
limits allowed here, or, indeed, do more than call attention to a few matters 
that we noted as we read. Plato is taken as a type of the unpsychological 
ethical thinkers, a position for which the author has been criticised by Sidgwick, 
and as representing the transcendental, and so theistic, type of metaphysical 
moralists. This is what we all wish to believe, and Dr. Martineau has satisfied 
himself apparently without seeing what Teichmiiller and Chiapelli have to say. 
Descartes, on the other hand, is put down as an immanental (and so a non- 
theistic) advocate of metaphysical ethics—a position that Mahaffy and probably 
Saisset would justify, but which it is hard to harmonize with the strong theistic 
positions taken in the ‘* Method ’’ and the ‘* Meditations.”’ 

We have the same difficulty with the author’s treatment of Malebranche, and 
notwithstanding all that Dr. Martineau has said we prefer to believe, with 
Bowen, that Malebranche was not a pantheist. Criticisms of Spinoza and 
Comte follow the discussion concerning Malebranche, completing the first 
volume. 

The second volume opens and is largely occupied with the subject of Idiopsy- 
chological Ethics! We confess that our interest attaches itself to the portion of 
this discussion in which the author defends the intuitive character of moral 
obligation and the theistic implications, rather than to the subtle analysis of the 
springs of action, together with the resulting scale of motives which, we suppose, 
the author regards as his special contribution to moral science. The latter part 
of the volume deals with Hetero-psycholegical Ethics, The authors treated are 
all British, and the discussion is a contribution to the history of English Ethics 
that is exceedingly valuable. Here again our interest centres in the author’s 
attack upon the ethics of evolution as represented in the pages of Spencer and 
Stephen. His treatment of this much-handled topic is characterized by his usual 
penetration and vivacity. F, L. PATTON. 


GESCHICHTE DER NEUEREN PHILOSOPHIE VON NIKOLAUS VON KUES BIS ZUR 
GEGENWART. Im Grundriss dargestellt von Dr. RICHARD FALCKENBERG, 
Privatdozent an der Universitat Jena. Leipzig: Vert & Comp, 1886. Pp. 
viii., 493. 


The model which Dr. Falckenberg has kept before him in the composition of 
this volume has been, as he tells us in his preface, the Grundriss der Geschichte 
der griechischen Philosophie, by Dr. Eduard Zeller ; for, while he pays a hand- 
some tribute to those distinguished qualities which render the Berlin professor 
easily the first of living historians of philosophy, he has yet aimed to produce a 
history of modern thought which shall be worthy of a place beside the latter’s 
work as far, at least, as regards ‘‘ practical utility and careful consideration of 
the needs of learners.’’ And the completed work brings evidence that its author 
possesses no mean fitness for his task. Not only does he add to a thorough 
acquaintance with his field and the gift of a singularly lucid German style the 
advantages derived from many years’ experience in the class-room, but he also 
enjoys those indispensable prerequisites of the philosophical historian—an 
enthusiastic belief in philosophy itself and a high appreciation of historical study 
as a means to philosophical progress. 

Between the two opposing methods of treating the history of philosophy—the 
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exclusively narrative and the predominantly critical—Dr. Falckenberg chooses a 
middle course, allowing himself only so detailed a statement of his own position 
as will enable him to exhibit more clearly the genetic relations of the various 
philosophical systems ; and this feature constitutes one of the chief merits of his 
work. It may be doubted whether all his descriptions of transitional phases in 
the development of modern thought would bear the test of minute criticism ; 
but they are certainly calculated, no less by their artistic statement than by their 
philosophic insight, to bring before the reader a vivid picture of the successive 
moments in the process by which that development has reached its present 
stage. After an introductory chapter on the period of unrest between the 
decline of the scholastic influence and the first systematic development of the 
new ideas by Descartes, the account of modern philosophy proper is divided 
into two main parts, the dividing line being determined by the culmination of 
the pre-Kantian philosophy in Hume and Leibnitz, and the dawn of the Kantian 
era with the publication of the Critigue of Pure Reason in 1781. In both 
sections of the treatise the narrative is marked as well by faithful presentation of 
the systems described as by clearness and beauty in the descriptions themselves ; 
but the second part betrays a strange want of proportion in the treatment of 
the Hegelianscheme. It would, perhaps, be difficult to name a better discussion 
of the development and influence of the Cartesian positions ; of Locke’s work 
and of most of the phases of British thought in the eighteenth century down to 
Hume and to the Scottish school ; of Leibnitz, and of the Aufk/érung in France 
and Germany alike ; but when our author has finished with the immediate suc- 
cessors of Kant, the limits of his space seem to hamper the freedom of his touch. 
He devotes to Kant a sixth part of the whole work, while Hegel receives barely 
so much attention as is given to the introductory discussion of his great pred- 
ecessor’s labors; and this is the more to be regretted since Dr. Falckenberg 
ignores neither the true position of Hegelianism in the line of historic develop- 
ment, nor the extent of its influence on the intellectual movements of the age. 
In fact, many will be as grateful to him for his concluding pages on philosophy 
since Hegel’s death as for any other portion of his whole work. 

The bibliographical references in both divisions of the history are numerous 
and valuable. A brief but useful vocabulary of philosophical terms is appended, 
together with indexes of the philosophers whose systems are discussed and of 
authors quoted. A translation by a competent hand would be a welcome 
addition to our treatises in English on the modern period. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG, JR. 


WE notice briefly the following: Zhe Logic of Introspection ; or, Method 
in Mental Science. By Rev. J. B. Wentworth, D.D. (New York: Phillips 
& Hunt.) Pp. 446. This is a vigorously written polemic, sometimes trans- 
gressing the bounds of good taste. Its object is to show that the Baco- 
nian philosophy of Induction is a false method, and is responsible for the 
materialism of Hobbes and of later writers ; that Dr. McCosh is especially 
open to criticism for undertaking to defend the Intuitions by the Inductive 
method ; and finally, that the true method in philosophy is what the writer 
calls the Consciential method. We do not sympathize with the author’s 
arraignment of the Baconian method, nor do we think that he has proved his 
case against Dr. McCosh, though he has made some criticisms Dr. McCosh may 
think worthy of notice. We have no doubt that the Inductive method has been the 
subject of excessive praise, and that the word ‘‘ Induction’’ has been used with a 
latitude of meaning that strict regard for the rights of language will not justify. 
But the author has said nothing to shake our belief in the general statement 
that the phenomena of mind may as properly be the subject of inductive inquiry 
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as the phenomena of matter. Dr. McCosh, we suppose, means nothing more 
than this when he enters upon an inductive study of the Intuitions. 

In giving account of his own psychologic method, the author avows his rejection 
of Kant’s doctrine of relativity, and takes occasion.to say most unwarrantably that 
Dr. McCosh “‘ virtually declares, with Kant, that our most fundamental knowledge 
is only relative to the mind possessing it; that it is colored, and even created 
and fashioned, by the rational faculties of the soul; and that we have no 
guarantee whatever that it conforms to the actual truths of things.’”” Dr. McCosh 
has never written a line that furnishes the slightest justification of this charge, 
and his whole philosophic career, as Dr. Wentworth ought to know, has been an 
emphatic protest against the doctrine imputed to him. 

The author supposes that he has discovered a new method of psychological in- 
vestigation, which he designates the ‘* Consciential method.’’ We do not see 
that this method differs much from that which the author has been antagonizing. 
It consists of the three stages of Observation, Analysis, and Abstraction—terms 
which do not differ much as to their import from the words Introspection, Analysis, 
and Generalization employed by Dr. McCosh (Intuitions, p. 3). Astothe epithet 
‘* Consciential’’’ concerning ‘‘ the general adoption or rejection’’ of which the 
author dismisses ‘‘ all concern,’’ it is easy to predict its ‘* fate.’’ It will go to 
the rubbish-heap.—Grundriss der Religionsphilosophie. Von G, Chr. Bern- 
hard Piinjer, D. theol et phil. Professor der Theologie zu Jena. (Braunschweig : 
1886.) It was Professor Piinjer’s intention, having completed his History of relig 
ious philosophy since the Reformation, to follow it by a third volume in which he 
would have given his own views on the philosophy of religion. The little volume 
before us is an outline of his undertaking. Die Haupt-probleme der Philoso- 
phie und Religion. Von Dr. H. K, Hugo Delff. (Leipzig, 1886.) 

F, L. PATTON. 


VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


POETRY AS A REPRESENTATIVE ART. By GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND, L.H.D., 
Professor of Oratory and A®sthetic Criticism in Princeton College. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1886, 


The presence of poetry in all literatures, its extraordinary power, when read 
or recited, to awaken profound or exalted feeling, and the longer and wider 
popularity of the poetic than of the prose product, are obvious facts. Most of us 
accept them as ultimate facts. Usually, we ask for no explanation, but surrender 
ourselves to the poem’s influence, or, at most, content ourselves with the state- 
ment that the function of the poet is to give to thought or feeling its perfect, its 
final literary expression. And, indeed, this is about as far back as the literary 
critics are accustomed to go. Mr. Matthew Arnold, for example, in one of his 
later essays, writes quite in the tone of one who regards himself as saying a 
final word when he tells us that ‘‘ poetry is nothing less than the most pertect 
speech of man, that in which he comes nearest to being able to utter the truth.”’ 
Of course he is dealing with poetry on the side of form, not on the side of sub- 
stance. It should be added that, when writing in the same essay of the sub- 
stance of poetry, he takes the lofty and true position that ‘the noble and pro- 
found application of ideas to life is the most essential part of poetic greatness.”’ 
But his latest word on ‘‘ Poetry as a Representative Art’’ is the sentence that we 
have quoted. The truth is that a real explanation, a true philosophy of poetry 
must follow and be founded on a true psychology. The psychologist is far more 
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likely than the literary critic to be helpful to one who is seeking such an explana- 
tion. Dr. McCosh, for example, in a remark made in his fine account of the 
Cognitive powers, carries us much farther toward the secret of poetry as a 
literary form than does Mr. Arnold. He is discussing the laws of the association 
of ideas, and is unfolding the great law of ‘‘Correlation.’’ ‘* According to this 
law, when we have discovered a relation between things, the idea of one tends 
to bring up the others."’ It is in this law especially, Dr. McCosh tells us, that 
poetry as **a representative art’’ finds its ground. It ‘‘ seeks to take advantage 
of all sorts of correlations, of sound and sense, of measured syllables, of rhymes, 
of metaphor, simile, contrast, and comparisons of every kind. Hence it is that 
poetry is more easily committed to memory than prose ; we have not only the 
law of repetition to aid us, but the law of resemblance or correlation, the one 
strengthening the other, and the whole giving impetus to the stream.” A 
remark like this of Dr. McCosh, unlike Mr. Arnold’s, is really explanatory, and 
therefore fruitful. It would make a good point of departure for a work with an 
aim similar to the aim of the work before us. 

For this reason it is, in our opinion, a great merit of Professor Raymond’s 
work that it is written from the point of view of psychology. It is obvious that 
underneath his discussion, supporting it and determining its form, is a well 
elaborated and firmly held doctrine of man. His method of treatment is the 
psychological method. Beginning with the power and impulse to represent feel- 
ings and ideas, instinctively by association and imitatively by reflection, he 
carries us through all the elements of poetic expression, and is never content 
with an explanation that does not relate the element under discussion to a recog- 
nized human power or sensibility. He has thus wrought out, with great skill 
and with great care, and by the aid of a remarkable knowledge of the body of 
English poetry, a profound and, as nearly as may be, a satisfactory natural 
history of poetry itself. The reason of poetry, its right to be, and the sources of 
its power, will stand out clearly before the mind of the reader who will give the 
author attention as he exhibits the successive steps of its evolution. We have 
not sufficient space at command to refer to details. We can only indicate our 
satisfaction that the subject has been taken up and treated with such thor- 
oughness. 

The constructive portion of the volume is so good as to give one confidence in 
the criticisms of poetic expression which follow it. The four chapterson *‘ Alloy 
in Representation”’ are striking and, we think, admirable. Professor Raymond 
is a kindly critic, more disposed to praise than blame; but he has as keen a 
sense for a false poetic element as a bank expert has for a counterfeit note or 
coin. By the abundance of its illustrations the book becomes incidentally almost 
an anthology. The author’s selections are so many and so happy that no one 
can read them without adding valuably to his poetic treasures. 

The question, ‘‘ Who ought to read such a book ?’’ is a pertinent one. We 
are not sure that it should be read by all who love poetry. Not every one who 
loves music should study music. Most men would do better simply to enjoy 
both music and poetry than curiously to search for the source of their power. 
They will be quite as likely, by means of such study, to diminish their joy 
through their new ability to criticise as to increase it through their wider culture. 
But we are quite sure that a book which so ably unfolds the laws of poetry, the 
consummate flower of literature, may well be read with care by all who are large 
literary producers, as all ministers are. The study of Professor Raymond’s 
volume by the rising generation of preachers would go far toward endowing the 
sermon of the immediate future with a high and chaste literary quality. 

JOHN DE WITT. 
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LING-NAM ; OR, INTERIOR VIEWS OF SOUTHERN CHINA, ETC. By B.C. HENRY, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 511. London: S. W. Partridge & Co., 1886, 


A BUDGET OF LETTERS FROM JAPAN, ETC. By ARTHUR COLLINS MACLAY, 
A.M., LL.B. 12mo, pp. 391. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1886. 


Miss Isabella L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop), in her characteristically entertaining 
book, ‘‘ The Golden Chersonese’’ (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1884), 
describes our friend the author in his life, of one year of which she had just been 
giving a bird’s-eye view, as ‘‘a happy combination of American energy and 
Christian zeal.’ His contributions to our missionary periodicals, his ‘‘ The 
Cross and the Dragon,”’ which was noticed in our REVIEW (VI., 580), and the 
numerous addresses which he made during his recent visit to his native land, 
will not only illustrate and justify the English traveller’s description, but prepare 
our public to welcome another volume from his pen. This second volume is 
issued in England, in view of the larger interest of commercial England in the 
Empire of China. This volume, while resulting from the observations of a 
tireless and eminently successful missionary, is mainly descriptive in its char- 
acter. Two thirds of the volume are devoted to China ‘‘ South of the Ridge’”’ 
(Ling-Nam), while the latter part describes the island of Hainan, which was 
mainly an unknown land until explored thoroughly in 1882 by Mr. Jeremiassen 
and Mr. Henry for missionary purposes. 

Mr. Henry’s book is admirably judicious in its choice and treatment of its 
material, and full of information from an intelligent observer, who knows how 
to reproduce for others what he has seen. His tours, covering sometimes more 
than three thousand miles in a single year, have made him thoroughly acquainted 
with the country and the people—a result greatly promoted by his rare command 
of the dialects of Southern China. 

Mr. Maclay’s book traverses more familiar ground and adds less to our knowl- 
edge. It is based on his observations as a teacher during a residence of four 
years in different parts of the Empire of Japan. It is thrown into the epistolary 
form, which is not altogether to its advantage. It is less mature in thought and 
style, and has encountered some sharp criticism on this account. There are, 
however, few who are so familiar even with an empire about which so much has 
been written within the last thirty years, that they will not find something new 
in its pages. The very familiarities of its thought and style adapt it to the wants 
and moods of those hours when we are not seeking the most condensed and the 
most precise information, but are content with the statements of one who had 
his own point of view, and who used his opportunities diligently. While writing 
out the observations and experiences of a teacher he includes to some extent the 
conditions and results of missionary labor among that remarkable people, whose 
future is so full of promise. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 






THE SPARTAN AND THEBAN SUPREMACIES. By CHARLES SANKEY, M.A. With 
five maps. 16mo. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 


The obiect of the authors of the several volumes on the ‘‘ Epochs of Ancient 
History ’’ is not to treat their subject with that fulness of detail which would 
satisfy the professional scholar, but to present itin a shape to attract and instruct 
the general readers, and particularly the young. Hence there is an entire ab- 
sence of marginal notes and of quotations, whether in ancient or in modern lan- 
guages. The volume before us hasa single period of Greek history for its 
theme—namely, the time of the hegemony of Sparta at the conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian War, and of the rise of Thebes to greatness in connection with 
the unprecedented success ot Epaminondas and Pelopidas at Leuctra. Although 
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the volume covers little more than forty years (404 to 361 B.C.), and those years 
by no means among the most glorious in Greek annals, it deals with a critical 
movement in ancient civilization. The disastrous contentions between Sparta, 
Athens, and Thebes were necessary conditions to the rise of the Macedonian 
power ; the failure of the citizens of the distinct republics of Hellas to recognize 
above their native cities the existence of acommon fatherland te which their 
paramount allegiance was due became the occasion of the rise of that empire 
which, in God’s providence, was destined to bring all the East, so far as India, 
under the influence of Hellenic language and culture, and prepare the way for 
the rapid dissemination of Christianity among peoples hitherto of different speech 
and manners. No matter, then, if the story of internecine conflict is painful and 
occasionally dreary, We read it in the light of the ulterior results, and can 
endure the chronicle of continual bloodshed in view of the coming triumph of the 
religion of peace to which it is introductory. Mr. Sankey writes calmly, with- 
out effort or parade of learning. Occasionally a little fondness for paradox ex- 
hibits itself, as when, on page 59, he repudiates Xenophon’s indignant astonish- 
ment that the Athenians should have condemned to death so excellent a man as 
Socrates, and prefers to regard the fact that the sage’s life was spared so many 
years as proof of Athenian toleration and liberality! ‘‘ A Socrates in Sparta,”’ 
he observes, ‘‘is absolutely inconceivable ; were he to appear even in the Eng- 
land of our own day, society would not perhaps put him to death, but would hint 
to him in athousand ways that it were better for him to hold his peace or be 
gone.’’ HENRY M. BAIRD. 


DER GOLDENE SCHNITT UND DESSEN ERSCHEINUNGSFORMEN IN MATHEMATIK, 
NATUR UND Kunst. Von Dr. FR. XAV, PFEIFER, k. Lycealprofessor in 
Dillingen. Augsburg [1885]. 


This book appears without date or index, and the pages are numbered con- 
secutively at the bottom; but it is beautifully printed, contains enough mathe- 
matics to satisfy a moderate craving for that sort of food, and has at the end a 
number of good plates of leaves, plants, shells, and geometrical figures, The 
author no doubt took great pleasure in writing this treatise, which is designed 
to show that the proportion known to mathematicians as the sectio aurea, in 
which of the two unequal parts of a divided line the smaller part is to the larger 
part in the same proportion as the larger part to the whole, is found in nature 
and art. This proportion was observed by the Pyramid-builders, was known to 
Pythagoras, and finds a place in the Elements of Euclid. It is therefore by no 
means a new discovery. The chief value cf Pfeifer’s treatise we take to be its 
thorough handling, mathematically and historically, of the idea, and its contri- 
bution to be the demonstration that the proportion obtains in conch-shells, The 
human hand is also constructed on its lines. The practical value of the treatise 
is that it shows, as its motto reads, that ‘‘ God has ordered all things according 
to measure, number, and weight’? (Wisdom xi. 20). It is another of the 
innumerable proofs that God has made all things by rule, and that the more the 
works of God are studied the more are we called upon to admire the simplicity 
ot the elements, the ingenuity of the principles, and the thoroughness of the 
processes out of which and by which he, the wise master-builder, has constructed 
the universe. SAMUEL M, JACKSON, 


INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ART EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By I. 
EDWARDS CLARKE, A.M. Part I. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1885. Pp. ccxxvii., 842. 


This bulky octavo of over a thousand pages is the first part of an encyclopedic 
report now issuing from our National Bureau of Education in regard to the 
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progress and present condition of education in the industrial and fine arts in the 
United States. Its character is principally historical and descriptive, and inci- 
dentally theoretical. 

Public interest in the arts has been awakened among us to an extraordinary 
degree within the last twenty years. Its beginnings date from the close of our 
civil war. These beginnings were quickened into positive activity by a variety 
of circumstances, chief among which was the International Exposition at Paris 
in 1867. Soon after this (about 1870) came the foundation of several important 
museums, and the whole movement received from the Centennial Exposition in 
1876 an impulse which caused it to assume virtually national proportions. Thus 
far, and perhaps for three or four years later, we have the earlier period of art 
interest—a period of great vigor and also of great crudeness. Symptoms of both 
these elements were very abundant. ‘There was a genuine interest in the arts 
and quite as genuine a popular inexperience. From this latter resulted a 
multitude of caprices and extravagances in attempted art products, as, for 
example, in the incongruous and glaring decorative work of those years. 

A reaction was inevitable. The problem of art in a democracy carried with 
it the problem of art education, both as a means of diffusing a correcter taste 
and of perpetuating the arts themselves. In this way is to be discovered the 
best corrective of extravagance and the surest guarantee that art will exercise a 
wholesome and nominal influence. Accordingly the equipment of schools and 
creation of opportunities of study in the industrial and fine arts is the chief char- 
acteristic of the last few years, and promises to be so for some years to come. 
As a record of what has actually been done and as a prospectus showing whither 
we are going in all matters pertaining to art education, this report is invaluable. 
It is lucid and complete both in general range and in special details, and will 
undoubtedly take rank as the best repository of facts available on the subject. 

ANDREW F. WEST. 


ASSYRISCHE LESESTUCKE. Von Dr. FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH. 3te Aufl. Leip- 
zig : J.C. Hinrichs, 1885. Pp. xvi., 148. 30 mks, 


PROLEGOMENA EINES NEUEN HEBRAISCH-ARAMAISCHEN WORTERBUCHS ZUM 
ALTEN TESTAMENT. Von Dr. FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1886. Pp. x., 218. New York: B,. Westermann & Co. 


AN ASSYRIAN MANUAL. For the Use of Beginners. By D. G. LYON, Professor 
in Harvard University. Chicago: Am. Pub. Sec. of Hebrew, 1886, Pp. 
xlvi., 138. $4. 

KURZGEFASSTER UBERBLICK UBER DIE BABYLONISCH-ASSYRISCHE LITERATUR. 
Von CARL BEZOLD. Leipzig: O. Schulze, 1886. Pp. xvi., 395. 


BABYLONISCHE BUSSPSALMEN. Von Dr, HEINRICH ZIMMERN. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1885 (Assyriologische Bibliothek, VI.). Pp. x., 120. 


THE STORY OF CHALDEA. By ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1886. Pp. xx., 381. $1.50. 


ALLGEMEINE GESCHICHTE IN EINZELDARSTELLUNGEN. Herausgegeben von 
WILHELM ONCKEN. Abtheilungen 95,107. GESCHICHTE BABYLONIENS- 
ASSYRIENS. Von FRITZ HOMMEL. Berlin: G. Grote, 1885-86. Pp. 161-320. 


HANDBUCHER DER ALTEN GESCHICHTE, I. BABYLONISCH-ASSYRISCHE 


GESCHICHTE. Von C. P. TieELE. 1 Teil. Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1886. 
Pp. xiv., 282. 


Assyriologists have been prolific within the last two years. Delitzsch’s 
Lesestiicke comes in a third edition (first, 1876; second, 1878), with various 
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improvements and additions. Among the new features are three (large folio 
pages of paradigms, a transliteration and translation, with brief notes, of Sen- 
nacherib’s campaiyn in Palestine, a column in the Table of Signs containing 
many Babylonian characters, a page of numerals, and a “‘ little dictionary’’cover- 
ing eleven pages. Of the new texts published the most noteworthy is the Flood- 
text entire. The Eponym Canon has been omitted, which some will regret ; 
but, however valuable, it was not appropriate to a student’s book. While it is 
not possible, at this distance trom the originals, to have an independent judg- 
ment as to the accuracy of the details of new texts—a work requiring such 
minute care—the author’s reputation justifies us in assuming correct transcrip- 
tion in the absence of evidence to the contrary. On the other hand, the total 
lack of references, tor proof or illustration, in connection with the paradigms, 
the table of signs, and the dictionary, cannot be too severely criticised. It isa 
wrong to students and an injury to the science to deprive those who use this 
valuable book of all means of assuring themselves by actual observation of the 
correctness of statements made and values assigned. The difficulties attending 
the study are so great, and the possibilities of error so numerous, that a teacher 
is bound to furnish some reason for what he teaches. Instead of omitting the 
‘*Remarks on the Table of Signs’’ (2d ed.), the third edition should have 
expanded them (remarks of this kind are among the best features of Haupt’s 
Akk. u. Sum. Keitschrifttexte, unfortunately not yet finished), The lack of 
proof passages is felt most keenly in the dictionary. To write a dictionary 
‘entirely from memory" (see Preface) is undoubtedly a feat, but not a useful 
one. It would not have been too much to ask that the dictionary should explain, 
with references, the words of the accompanying texts, or of some definite part 
of these ; all other words and definitions should be fortified by at least one or 
two citations. We regret to call attention to such grave defects in this indis- 
pensable book. 

The Prolegomena, by the same author, though having a wide philological 
range, show the Assyriologist everywhere, and therefore are appropriately con- 
sidered here. We desire to do full justice to the scientific character of this book 
and the breadth of view which frequently appears. It is put forward as an in- 
troduction toa Hebrew Lexicon announced as actually at hand, and represents 
the author's views on important lexicographical points. Among the external 
features recommended we cordially assent to the separation of the Biblical 
Aramaic from the Hebrew and to the arrangement by stems (cf PRESRY- 
TERIAN REVIEW, January, 1885, p. 115 sg.). We accept the general statements 
as to the comparative closeness of the relationship between Hebrew and 
Arabic, Hebrew and Aramaic, and Hebrew and Assyrian ; welcome the dis- 
cussion of the phonetic laws, and sympathize in the feeling and conviction that 
underlies the sharp rejection of the theory of ‘‘ roots.’’ The body of the book 
is occupied with the familiar thesis, ‘‘ The Importance of the Assyrian for 
Hebrew Lexicography,’’ and the treatment of this weighty topic is at once 
much fuller and much more thorough than we have had before. The avowed 
purpose of this chapter is the establishment of the thesis implied in the title, 
and the detailed exhibition of the value of the Assyrian for the Hebrew scholar 
goes beyond what one would look for in ‘‘ Prolegomena ;’’ but no one will find 
fault with this. On the contrary, the great number of Hebrew etymologies sug- 
gested by the aid of the cuneiform texts makes the book valuable to every 
Hebrew student, and the method, with its careful marshalling of proo‘s, points 
the way for further progress. We cannot go into particulars here ; we simply 
repeat that no student of Hebrew words can afford to do without this book. 
The chapter on Hebrew proper names contains much that is suggestive and 
fresh, but to discuss it would require a treatise. Of other features we mention 
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only the sound attitude with reference to explaining the Hebrew vocabulary as 
far as possible from Hebrew stems and Hebrew usage. The author’s chief 
purpose was not to illustrate this. All the more is he to be commended for 
distinctly and emphatically declaring it. 

Lyon’s Assyrian Manual is one of those rare books whose modest pretensions 
are far surpassed by their actual value. After twelve pages of cuneiform signs 
there are twenty pages of grammar, fifty-two ot transliterated and twelve ot 
cuneiform texts, thirty pages of notes on these texts, and a glossary ot forty- 
three pages, all marked by the unassuming scholarship to which the author’s 
‘*Sargontexte’’ bore such abundant testimony. To begin at the end, the 
glossary exhibits all the words and forms used in the texts, with full references. 
Etymological hints are for the most part relegated to the notes, but as a complete 
list of words used in the book, the glossary demands recognition in its practical 
worth, and, for the most part, in its definitions. Of course unanimity is not yet 
possible, but no student could ask a fairer and sounder introduction to the 
Assyrian vocabulary than this glossary. The notes on the texts are brief. 
Some matters would be the better of fuller explanation. Stull, what is given is 
to the point. It isa little inconvenient to have the references simply to pages 
and not at all to the different texts, but this is a mere external. Most of the texts 
are historical, and a large share of these from Assurbanipal. Selections from 
the Descent of Ishtar and from the accounts of the Creation and the Flood 
represent poetry and mythology. The amount and variety are ample for 
students in the earlier stages. The most characteristic feature of the book is 
the large space given to transliterated texts. Here, too, the author has been 
guided, not by theory, but by the aim at practical adaptation. It may, at all 
events, be said that his argument in favor of it is very plausible, and gains 
weight from the success attained by the method in his own hands. As to the 
real increment of advantage over older ways, we do not as yet venture to pro- 
nounce. At first glance it would appear that while the method is well suited to 
those who wish to gain the widest view of the linguistic facts in the smallest 
time, those who contemplate mastery by years of study gain by accustoming 
themselves from the start not to lean on transliterations. Most of those who 
among us study Assyrian belong to the former class, so that this method very 
likely meets the needs of the majority. The outline of grammar is excellent as 
far as it goes, and it leads the student securely and farther than any other exist- 
ing grammatical work may be trusted to do. More syntax is a desideratum still, 
A single remark on the phonology : we are interested to see how Dr. Lyon will 
succeed in the proof he half promises to furnish that z and ¢ (¢?) do not differ in 
sound. The tables of signs are satisfactory as to contents ; we question the 
wisdom of separating the ideograms from the ‘‘ phonograms’’ (a good word for 
which we have to thank the author), All in all, however, American scholars 
may feel proud of this, first Assyrian text-book published in America, and stu- 
dents, American and British, may well give thanks for it. 

Bezold’s descriptive catalogue of Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions is a 
work of prodigious labor, and does not pretend to be complete ; but it is one to 
refresh the spirits of Assyriologists wearily searching for information hitherto 
not accessible, or accessible only in fragments. The brief space we here give 
to it is not a measure of its worth for specialists. Its execution is to all appear- 
ance of the first order. 

Zimmern’s Busspsalmen has philological importance and general interest as 
well, The latter is due to the many parallels in idea and expression between 
these religious songs and the Old Testament Psalms. Some of these parallels 
are suggested by the author, others will occur to the student. This phase of the 
subject is treated incidentally ; the publication and explanation of a difficult 
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class of texts and words is the main purpose of the book. Friedrich Delitzsch 
has some notes in it, in which, among other things, he yields far too much to 
the few scholars who deny the existence of an Akkadian language. 

The remaining books to be here noticed are historical. The Story of Chaldea 
is an attractively written, popular account of the early history, life, and religion 
of the ancient Babylonians. The authoress has made diligent use of the 
standard books on the subject, and presents a picture whose general features 
are doubtless nearly enough accurate to meet the needs of all who will depend 
upon what she gives. There is rather too much use of the French, as against 
the German, literature of Assyriology, but the book is readable to a degree not 
often found in a work showing like assiduity, The errors are largely the out- 
come of the brilliant guesses and theories of a master turned into dogmas by 
a pupil, and afford another illustration of the persistence of scientific sins. 

Hommel sets out, in his history writing, as if space and time were of little 
account. A great amount of matter is given, there is interesting information— 
a good deal ot pains has been taken with the account of the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions in its several stages—there are valuable illustrations, and 
the type is pleasant to read, but the style is diffuse to weariness, and the lack of 
firm grasp and critical judgment is paintully felt. Part II. (117) brings us to 
page 320, at which point the author is still wadiug along through a mass ot con- 
jectures about kings of the fourth millennium, B.c. How many volumes the 
book will consist of, if it is ever finished, we do not venture to guess. 

Tiele’s history is of a totally different stamp. It is compact, vigorous, accu- 
rate, and clear. Its author is one of the most learned and one of the keenest and 
brightest scholars of Europe. He is not hampered by the championship of 
theories. He has the materials well sifted and arranged, and applies to them a 
sound critical sense and a sober method of treatment which are satisfying and 
stimulating at the same time. His faithtulness in balancing arguments, the 
perspective of his pictures, the composure and lack of partisan zeal with which 
he discusses important questions, make his history a model. He commands the 
held of the classic historical literature, as well as the mass of facts due to the 
wedge-inscriptions. The reader is at every step put in a position to understand 
the reasons for the views’ taken, but this does not interfere with the general 
impression of the history, which goes on in numbered sections, the fuller dis- 
cussions being appended in a slightly smaller type. Even if it were possible 
here to go into details, there is little that would challenge serious objection. The 
book is not only the best existing history of Babylonia and Assyria, it is one of 
the very best histories of any ancient land or people. FRANCIS BROWN, 


We notice briefly the following works, some of which at least are worthy of 
more extended comment : 

Amiel’s Journal, The Journal intime ot Henri-Frédéric Amiel, translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Pp. 487. (London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co, 1885.) This is a fascinating work, brilliant 
and beautiful in style, and full of suggestive and stimulating thought. It is, of 
course, fragmentary, but in this respect is unfortunately representative of the 
intellectual work of the accomplished scholar who with powers and a culture 
that were in some respects so rare, yet accomplished so little that even 
approached completeness. The mingling of the Swiss and French qualities that 
came to him by inheritance with those that came to him through a training so 
largely German, developed very unusual results, both in his views and in the 
expression of them. Many short paragraphs and even single sentences are 
diamond-like in their condensation and brilliancy. The book is one to be taken 
up for occasional refreshment and incitement rather than for study, It cannot 
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fail to hold a place almost unique among works of its kind. It would be easy to 
fill pages with specimens justifying all that admirmng friends and delighted read- 
ers have said in its praise. Records of an Active Life. By Heman Dyer, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 422. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1886.) This entertaining recital 
is very colloquial in its style, gossipping in its selection and treatment of the inci- 
dents recorded, yet full of the proofs of an earnest, catholic, and evangelical 
activity. Its honored author has borne a useful part not only in much of the best 
Christian work of the church to which he belongs, but in many forms of co-oper- 
ative Christian labor for the dissemination of Christian truth and the salvation of 
perishing men. His acquaintance has been very wide both in this country and 
in Great Britain, and many of the noblest and most useful Christian workers of 
many names and schools come to view in his pages. Vigorous and judicious 
prunigg would, in our judgment, considerably increase the value of the volume. 
——The lrish Question, By the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone. 12mo, pp. 57. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1886.) A vigorous re-statement and 
defence of the author’s well-known position on recent political issues in the 
United Kingdom, with especial reference to the phases and results of last year’s 
conflicts. The Targums, or the Books of Ruth and Jonah. Literally trans- 
lated trom the Chaldee, by Oliver T. Crane, B.A. New York: Jenkins and 
McCowan. 12mo, pp. 24. This careful rendering of two Targums, which have 
not before appeared in an English dress, gives a tair idea of the general character 
of rabbinical exposition. ——Dolingbroke, a Historical Study, and Voltaire in 
England. By John Churton Collins. 12mo, pp. 261. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1886.) These papers, originally contributed to the Quarterly Review 
and the Cornhill Magazine, deserve the careful elaboration and the separate pub- 
lication which is kere given them. They are brilliant in style, and evince prolonged 
and thorough study of theirsubjects. They contain facts to some extent new with 
reference to an important period, and to men whose influence was very wide 
and lasting in many directions, These essays are a contribution of permanent 
value to our means of understanding these men, their times, and the tenden- 
cies of thought which they represent. Speculations: Solar Heat, Gravita- 
tion, and Sun Spots. By J. H. Kedzie. 12mo, pp. 304. (Chicago: S.C. 
Griggs & Co., 1886.) The author’s appeal is ‘‘to the candid judgment of the 
learned public.’’ Discussions so profound in a department so strictly scientific 
we must refer to the specialists. A Vital Question ; or, What ts to be Done? 
By N. G. Tchernuishevsky. Translated from the Russian. I2mo, pp. 462. 
(New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) A story, political and social, by a Russian 
revolutionist, growing out of and illustrating the ferment that will not be quiet 
in the Empire of the Czar. Contrary to the expectation of the translators, we 
have found it hard reading, unattractive in style, and unskilful in treatment. 
We had no difficulty in leaving it unfinished. American Commonwealths : 
California from the Conguest in 1846 to the Second Vigilance Committee in San 
Francisco. By Josiah Royce. 16mo, pp.513. (New Yorkand Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Cu., 1886.) This volume is the seventh issued in the valuable series 
to which it belongs. It discusses the ten years which were the critical and 
formative period in the history of the Golden State with great thoroughness and 
fairness, and in a very attractive way. He is unspariny in his exposure and 
condemnation of the intrigues by which the coveted possession was won, while 
ready to do equal justice to the instinct tor self-government and the political 
skill by which order was at length established under peculiarly difficult condi- 
tions. ——Das Leben der Mutter in Gebet und Lied. Von Gustav Leon- 
hardi. 16mo, pp. 199. (Leipzig: Johann Lehmann.) This is mainly a com- 
pilation of prayer and song, for many phases and interests of mother life. Some 
choice things are included. CHARLES A, AIKEN. 
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